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JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

In  the  controversy  which  Swift’s  life  the  real  Swift  was  almost  unknown, 
and  character  have  provoked,  it  has  been  The  growth  of  the  Swift  legend  was  in- 
extremely  difficult  hitherto  to  arrive  at  deed  unusually  rapid  ;  and  if  an  exacter 
any  quite  satisfactory  conclusion.  Bio*  criticism  had  not  been  brought  to  bear 
graphical  criticism,  like  biblical,  is  a  upon  it  in  time,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
progressive  science.  The  critical  proportions  it  might  not  have  attained, 
method,  which  we  have  brought  to  com-  The  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  was  be* 
parative  perfection,  was  almost  unknown  coming  a  grotesque  and  gigantic  shadow, 
to  our  forefathers.  Johnson’s  "  Lives  Scott  was  not  a  critic  in  the  modern 
of  the  English  Poets  ”  is  one  of  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  his  judgment, 
books  of  the  time,  for  his  arbitrary  upon  the  whole,  was  sound  and  just,  and 
dogmatism  was  controlled  and  informed  his  large  humanity  enabled  him  to  read 
by-  an  admirable  common -sense  ;  but  into  the  story  much  that  a  stricter  scru- 
even  Johnson  often  misleads.  We  do  tiny  has  since  approved.  The  creative 
not  speak  of  his  criticism  of  poetry,  for  sympathy  of  genius  is  seldom  at  fault  ; 
the  canon  of  taste  has  changed  since  his  for  it  works  in  obedience  to  the  larger 
day — as  it  may  change  again  ;  but  the  laws  which  govern  human  conduct,  and 
genuine  spirit  of  inquiry  is  conspicuous  if  its  methods  are  sometimes  unscientific, 
by  its  absence.  Even  the  lives  of  the  its  conclusions  are  generally  reliable, 
men  who  might  almost  be  called  con-  Scotf  has  been  followed  by  diligent 
temporary  are  treated  as  if  the  gossip  of  students,  and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
the  club  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  Mason,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Henry 
coffee-house  were  the  only  available  Craik  may  be  considered  exhaustive, 
sources  of  information.  Thus,  until  All  the  documents  that  have  any  real 
Walter  Scott’s  memoirs  were  published,  bearing  upon  the  controversy  have  been 
New  Sxeixs. — Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5  37 
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made  accessible  ;  and  Mr.  Craik’s  mas¬ 
terly  Life,  in  particular,  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.*  Much  new  matter  has  been 
recovered  ;  much  that  was  irrelevant  has 
been  set  aside  ;  and  we  think  that  a  por¬ 
trait,  credible  and  consistent  in  its  main 
lines,  may  now  be  constructed.  After 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  Jona¬ 
than  Swift  remains  a  great  and  imposing 
personality — as  unique  in  that  century 
as  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  been  in  ours. 

The  Dean  himself  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  gross  caricature  which 
has  been  commonly  accepted  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  pKjrtrait  by  his  countrymen.  The 
intense  force  of  his  genius  gave  a  vital 
energy  to  the  merest  trifles.  His  casual 
sayings  have  branded  themselves  upon 
the  language.  Only  a  woman  s  hair — 
die  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole — /  am 
what  I  am — ubi  sava  indig natio  cor  ul te¬ 
rms  lacerare  nequit — these  letters  of  fire 
may  be  read  through  the  darkness 
which  has  engulfed  so  much.  But  a  true 
and  complete  estimate  of  a  man’s  dispo¬ 
sition  and  temper  cannot  be  constructed 
out  of  scattered  and  isolated  phrases. 
We  must  take  these  for  what  they  are 
worth — compare  them,  weigh  them,  find 
out  their  proper  place  and  relative  value 
in  the  narrative.  The  subtler  lights  and 
shades  of  character  are  necessarily 
missed  in  a  sketch  which  busies  itself 
exclusively  with  the  occasional  outburst 
— however  vivid  and  impressive — of 
passion  or  remorse.  Mr.  Thackeray 
seldom  hurts  our  sense  of  the  becoming  ; 
but  his  slight  and  unconscientious  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  greatest  satirists  of 
the  world  is,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  wellnigh  unpardonable  offence. 

The  leading  events  of  Swift's  life  fall 
naturally  into  four  main  divisions  :  ist. 
His  school  and  college  life  ;  2d,  His 
residence  with  Sir  William  Temple  ;  3d, 
His  London  career,  with  its  social,  liter- 

•  Mr.  Forster  had  only  completed  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dean’s  biography  before  his 
death ;  but  the  materials  which  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated,  as  well  as  those  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Murray  and  others,  have  been  put  at 
Mr.  Craik’s  disposal,  and  his  elaborate  “  Life 
of  Swift”  (London — John  Murray  :  1882) must 
for  the  future  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
“Swift,”  published  last  year,  is  an  acute 
though  somewhat  unsympathetic  study,  in 
which  Swift’s  great  qualities  are  rather  minim¬ 
ized. 


ary,  and  political  triumphs  ;  4th,  His 
Irish  banishment.  He  was  born  in 
1667  ;  he  died  in  1745  :  so  that  his  life 
may  be  said  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
period  between  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  11.  and  the  last  Jacobite  rebel¬ 
lion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  only  a  few 
years  in  his  grave  when  Jonathan  Swift 
was  born.  Swift  was  an  Irishman,  in 
so  far  as  the  place  of  birth  determines 
nationality  ;  but  except  for  the  accident 
that  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  he  was,  by 
extraction  and  temperament,  an  English¬ 
man.  He  came  of  a  good  Hereford 
stock,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  ancestry. 
“  My  birth,  although  from  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  its  time,  is  many 
degrees  inferior  to  yours,"  he  says  to 
Bolingbroke — an  admission  which  he 
might  safely  make,  for  St.  John  had  a 
strain  of  Tudor  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
Dean’s  grandfather  had  been  vicar  of 
Goodrich,  and  had  been  distinguished 
during  the  Civil  War  for  the  heartiness 
and  obstinacy  of  his  loyalty.  But  loy¬ 
alty  was  a  losing  game  in  England  at  the 
time.  So  it  came  about  that  several  of 
the  vicar’s  sons  were  forced  to  cross  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  try  their  luck  in  the 
Irish  capital.  The  eldest,  Godwin, 
through  his  connection  with  the  Ormond 
family,  was  fairly  successful  ;  but  the 
younger  brother,  Jonathan,  when  he 
married  Abigail  Erick,  had  still  his  fort¬ 
une  to  make.  He  died  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  leaving  his  widow  wellnigh 
penniless.  So  that  when  Jonathan  the 
second  made  his  appearance  in  this  bad 
world  on  the  last  day  of  November  1667, 
the  outlook  was  by  no  means  bright. 

The  widow  contrived,  however,  to 
struggle  on  hopefully,  and  indeed  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  a  bright,  keen, 
thrifty,  uncomplaining,  capable  sort  of 
woman,  much  regarded  by  her  son.  -In 
course  of  time  she  was  able  to  get  awav 
from  Dublin,  to  her  native  country, 
where  the  Ericks  had  been  known  more 
or  less  since  the  days  of  that  Eadric  the 
forester  from  whom  they  claimed  de¬ 
scent,  and  settled  herself  in  Leicester, 
where  she  seems  to  have  been  well  es¬ 
teemed,  and  to  have  led  the  easy,  blame¬ 
less,  unexciting  life  of  a  provincial  town 
for  many  years.  Her  son  had  become 
famous  before  she  died  ;  but  he  was 
always  loyal  and  affectionate  to  the 
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cheery  old  lady,  though  their  relations 
perhaps,  were  never  so  intimate  and  en* 
dearing  as  those  which  united  his  mother 
to  Pope — 

“  Whose  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Graecian  story  tells.” 

But  he  frequently  went  to  see  her — walk¬ 
ing  the  whole  way,  as  was  his  habit  ; 
and  on  her  death  he  recorded  his  sorrow 
in  words  so  direct  and  simple  that  they 
cling  to  the  memory  :  “7  have  now  lost 
my  barrier  between  me  and  death.  God 
grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared 
for  it  as  1  confidently  believe  her  to  have 
been.  If  the  way  to  heaven  be  through 
piety,  truth,  justice  and  charity,  she  is 
there.” 

Swift  was  thus  cast  upon  the  charity 
of  his  friends  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
VV'hen  barely  a  year  old,  indeed,  he  was 
secretly  taken  to  Whitehaven  by  his 
nurse,  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  could  not  bring  her¬ 
self  to  part  from  her  charge.  The  little 
fellow  appears  to  have  thriven  in  that 
homely  companionship.  He  remained 
with  her  for  three  years  ;  and  before 
he  was  brought  back  to  Ireland,  he 
could  read,  he  tells  us,  any  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Dublin  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  Godwin 
to  the-  grammar  school  at  Kilkenny — the 
famous  academy  where  Swift  and  Con¬ 
greve  and  Berkeley  received  their  early 
training.  From  Kilkenny  the  lad  went 
to  Trinity  College — but  his  university 
career  was  undistinguished  :  he  failed 
to  accomodate  himself  to  the  traditional 
course  of  study,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  degree. 
The  sense  of  dependence  pressed  heav¬ 
ily  upon  him  ;  he  was  moody  and  ill  at 
ease — at  war  with  the  world,  which  had 
treated  him  scurvily,  as  he  thought  ;  and 
more  than  once  he  threatened  to  break 
into  open  revolt. 

The  Celtic  rebellion  of  1688  drove 
him,  with  a  host  of  English  fugitives, 
across  the  Channel — not  unwillingly,  we 
may  believe.  He  joined  his  mother  at 
Leicester  ;  but  before  the  close  of  1689, 
he  had  obtained  a  post  in  the  household 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  Sir  William 
was  living  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey — a  wild  and  romantic  district 
even  now,  and  which  two  centuries  ago 
was  a  natural  wilderness  of  heath  and 


furze.  In  the  centre  of  this  wilderness 
Sir  William  had  created  a  sort  of  Dutch 
paradise — had  planted  his  tulips,  had 
dug  his  canals,  had  filled  his  fish-pond. 
The  somewhat  ponderous  affability  of 
the  retired  diplomatist  was  looked  upon 
as  rather  old-fashioned,  even  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  raw  and  inexperienced  Irish 
secretary  must  have  been,  at  first  at 
least,  a  trifle  strained  and  difficult.  But 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
residence  with  Temple  was  not  the  least 
happy  period  of  Swift’s  life.  He  was  in 
his  early  manhood  ;  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  open  air  ;  he  had  a 
plentiful  store  of  books  to  fall  back  upon 
during  rainy  weather  ;  the  first  prompt¬ 
ings  of  genius  and  ambition  were  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  felt  ;  he  saw  on  occasion 
the  great  men  who  were  moving  the 
world  ;  and  after  some  inevitable  misun¬ 
derstandings  he  became  indispensable  to 
Temple,  who  “often  trusted  him,”  as 
he  says,  “  with  affairs  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.”  Then  there  was  little  Esther 
Johnson — the  delicate  pupil  who  had 
already  found  a  soft  place  in  her  master’s 
heart,  and  whose  childish  prattle  has 
been  immortalized  in  words  that  are  as 
fresh  and  sweet  to-day  as  the  day  they 
were  written.  If  it  is  true  that  “  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub’’  as  well  as  “  The  Battle 
of  the  Books’’  was  composed  at  Moor 
Park,  the  stories  of  his  vulgar  servitude 
and  wearing  misery  are  finally  disposed 
of.  The  glow,  the  animation,  the 
brightness  of  the  narrative,  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  period  of  fine  and  true  hap¬ 
piness — the  happiness  of  the  creative  in¬ 
tellect  in  its  earliest  and  least  mechani¬ 
cal  exercise. 

When  Swift  left  Moor  Park  in  1699, 
his  education  was  complete.  He  was 
fitted  by  nature  to  play  a  great  part  rn 
great  affairs  ;  and  besides  his  unique 
natural  gifts,  he  was  now  in  every  sense 
a  man  of  culture  and  accomplishment. 
The  discipline  at  Moor  Park  had  been 
altogether  salutary  ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  felt  himself 
degraded  by  the  position  which  he  had 
occupied  and  the  duties  he  had  dis¬ 
charged.  A  bitter  and  dreary  child¬ 
hood  had  been  succeeded  by  years  of 
dependence  and  privation  ;  but  at  Moor 
Park,  for  the  first  time,  he  entered  a 
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secure  haven,  where,  released  from  the 
stress  of  the  storm,  he  had  leisure  to 
look  about  him,  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  action. 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after 
Temple's  death  that  Swift  became  a 
noticeable  figure  in  the  metropolis.  He 
was  mostly  in  Ireland.  He  had  become 
a  clergyman  before  he  finally  left  Moor 
Park  ;  and  he  now  held  one  or  two  in¬ 
considerable  livings  in  the  Irish  Church. 
The  congregations  were  small  ;  the 
duties  were  light ;  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands.  All 
his  life  he  was  a  great  walker  (Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  himself  an  eminent  mountain¬ 
eer,  is  ready  to  fraternize  with  this  pos¬ 
sible  member  of  the  Alpine  Club) — the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  being 
with  Swift  largely  dependent  upon  con¬ 
stant  and  even  violent  exercise.  At  this 
period — indeed  during  his  whole  career, 
but  more  especially  at  this  time — these 
long  solitary  rambles  are  a  noticeable 
feature  in  Swift’s  life.  He  walks  from 
London  to  Leicester,  from  Leicester  to 
Holyhead,  from  Dublin  to  Laracor — 
sleeping  at  roadside  taverns,  hobnobbing 
with  wandering  tinkers  and  incurious 
rustics,  watching  the  men  at  their  work, 
the  women  at  their  cottage-doors.  He 
had  a  great  liking  for  this  kind  of  life, 
and  he  loved  the  country  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own  :  he  recalls  through  the 
smoke  of  I^ondon  the  willows  of  Lara¬ 
cor,  and  when  he  is  too  moody  in  spirit 
to  consort  with  his  fellow-mortals,  he 
goes  down  to  the  vicarage  and  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  garden. 

It  was  in  London,  however,  that  his 
true  life  was  passed.  There  the  great 
game  was  being  played  in  which  he 
longed  to  join.  He  soon  acquired  celeb¬ 
rity — celebrity  that  in  one  sense  cost  him 
dear.  From  the  day  that  “  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub”  was  published,  he  was  a  famous 
man.  But  it  was  a  fame  that  rather  scan¬ 
dalized  Queen  Anne  and  th^  orthodox 
school  of  Churchmen  ;  and  Swift  could 
never  get  himself  made  a  bishop — a  dig¬ 
nity  which  he  mainly  coveted,  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  because  it  implied  secular  and 
political  as  well  as  spiritual  lordship. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Swift  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  believer  in  what  he  held  to  be  the 
main  truths  of  Christianity  ;*  but  his 


•  The  prayers  composed  by  Swift  for  Mrs. 
Esther  Johnson  on  her  deathbed  are  very  in¬ 


ridicule  was  terribly  keen,  and  the  mere 
trappings  of  religion  fared  ill  at  his 
hands.  There  is  no  saying  now  how  far 
his  destructive  logic  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  ;  there  seems  indeed  to  be  a  general 
consent  among  experts  that  it  would 
have  spared  little.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
corruptions  of  religion — superstition  and 
fanaticism — cannot  be  assailed  except  by 
the  sceptic  or  the  unbeliever.  Swift  did 
not  attack  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
that,  it  is  said,  was  only  an  accident. 
“  Martin  is  not  ridiculed  ;  but  with  the 
attacks  on  Peter  and  John  before  us,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same 
sort  of  things  might  be  said  of  him  as 
are  said  of  them,  and  with  the  same  sort 
of  justice.  What  a  chapter  Swift  might 
have  written  on  the  way  in  which  Mar¬ 
tin  made  his  fortune  by  bribing  the  law¬ 
yers  to  divorce  the  Squire,  when  he 
wanted  to  marry  his  wife’s  maid  ;  how 
he  might  have  revelled  in  description  of 
the  skill  with  which  Martin  forged  a 
new  will  in  thirty-nine  clauses,  and  tried 
to  trip  up  Peter,  and  actually  did  crop 
Jack’s  ears,  because  they  each  preferred 
their  own  forgery  to  his  !  ”  Well,  but 
suppose  Swift  had  said  all  this — would 
he  have  said  anything  more  than  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  a  crowd  of  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  dignitaries  have  been  saying  now 
for  many  years  past,  without  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  irreligion,  or  scepticism,  or 
even  of  dangerous  logical  insight  ?  In 
short,  the  substance  of  religion  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  accidents,  which  are  often 
mean  and  grotesque  ;  and  the  mean  and 
the  grotesque,  in  whatever  shape,  are  fit 
subjects  for  satire — which  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cervantes,  a  Rabelais,  an  Erasmus, 
or  a  Swift,  may  undoubtedly  become 
the  most  effective  of  all  weapons  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  common-sense.  “  ‘  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,’  ”  Sir  Walter  Scott  re¬ 
marked  very  truly,  "  succeeded  in  render¬ 
ing  the  High  Church  parly  most  impor¬ 
tant  services  ;  for  what  is  so  important 
to  a  party  in  Britain  as  to  gain  the 
laughers  to  their  side  ?  ”  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  with  unlooked-for  and  unac- 

teresting  in  this  connection,  and  should  be 
read  attentively.  They  seem  to  us  to  show, 
along  with  much  else,  that  whatever  specula¬ 
tive  difficulties  he  may  have  experienced,  he 
had  accepted  Christianity,  as  a  rule  of  life 
and  faith,  with  sincere  and  even  intense  con¬ 
viction. 
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customed  timidity,  replies—"  The  con¬ 
dition  of  having  the  laughers  on  your 
side  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  laughers. 
Advocates  of  any  serious  cause  feel  that 
there  is  danger  in  accepting  such  an 
alliance."  But  Erasmus,  who  contrived 
to  get  the  laughers  on  his  side,  had  nearly 
as  much  to  do  with  the  Reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  Luther  or  Calvin  had.  Swift's 
ridicule  may  have  had  a  wider  sweep, 
and  may  have  involved  even  graver  is¬ 
sues  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  was 
destructive — that  is,  inimical  to  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  rational  conception  of 
Christianity — in  the  sense  at  least  that 
David  Hume’s  was  destructive. 

Addison’s  Travels  were  published  in 
1705  and  he  sent  a  copy  to  Swift  with 
these  words  written  upon  the  fly-leaf  : 
"  To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  The  most 
.\greeable  Companion,  the  Truest 
Friend,  and  the  Greatest  Genius  of  his 
Age,  This  Book  is  presented  by  his  most 
Humble  Servant,  the  Author."  So  that 
even  thus  early  Swift’s  literary  pre¬ 
eminence  must  have  been  freely  recog¬ 
nized — at  least  among  the  Whigs,  of 
whom  Addison  was  the  mouthpiece. 
Swift  at  this  time  was  held  to  be  a  Whig  ; 
but  in  truth  he  cared  little  for  party.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  passionate  and  deeply- 
rooted  love  of  liberty — 

“  Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 

Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves” — 

but  the  right  divine  of  the  oligarchy  to 
govern  England  was  a  claim  that  could 
not  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  Hampden  died  on  the 
field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  were 
getting  somewhat  threadbare  ;  and  Swift 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  in  favor  of 
popular  rule.  "  The  people  is  a  lying 
sort  of  beast,  and  I  think  in  Leicester 
above  all  other  parts  that  ever  I  was  in." 
At  Moor  Park,  however,  he  had, been  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  a  statesman  who  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Revolution 
Settlement.  The  king  himself  had  been 
a  not  unfrequent  visitor  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  Swift,  when  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  should  take  with  him  the 
politics  of  his  patron.  But  they  always 
sat  loosely  upon  him.  He  did  not  love 
to  see  personal  resentment  mix  with 
public  affairs.  So  he  said  at  a  later 
period  of  life  ;  and  his  earliest  pamphlet 


was  an  earnest  and  spirited  protest 
against  the  bitterness  of  faction.  It  rec¬ 
ommended  him  to  the  Whig  chiefs,  who 
were  then  in  the  minority,  and  who  were 
ready  to  welcome  an  ally  who  could 
prove  from  classical  antiquity  that  their 
impeachment  was  a  blunder.  But  when 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  had  restored 
them  to  office,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Somers  and  Halifax  exerted  themselves 
very  strenuously  in  behalf  of  their  protege. 
So  late  as  the  spring  of  1709  he  was  able 
to  tell  the  latter,  that  the  copy  of  the 
“  Poesies  Chretiennes  ”  which  he  had 
begged  of  him  on  parting  was  the  only 
favor  he  ever  received  from  him  or  his 
party.  There  were  obstacles  in  the  way, 
no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  if  they  had  pressed  his  claims,  they 
could  not  have  made  him  an  Irish  bishop 
or  an  English  dean.  The  rewards  of 
letters  in  that  age  were  splendid  ;  and 
Swift’s  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  Ad¬ 
dison’s.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was 
from  the  first  little  sympathy  between 
the  oligarchy  which  governed  England 
and  this  strong  and  trenchant  intellect. 
Swift,  moreover,  was  an  ardent  Church¬ 
man,  who  hated  fanaticism  and  the  fan¬ 
atical  sects  ;  whereas  the  Whigs  were 
lukewarm  Churchmen,  and  rather  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Dissent.  Macaulay  says  that 
when  Harley  and  St.  John  succeeded  in 
displacing  Godolphin,  Swift  “ratted." 
The  charge  appears  to  us  to  be  un¬ 
founded.  Swift  had  shaken  the  dust  of 
Whiggery  off  his  feet  before  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Sacheverell  had  been  commenced. 
The  alienation  was  even  then  virtually 
if  not  nominally  complete.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  had  treated  him  badly,  and 
were  ready,  he  believed,  to  treat  the 
Church  badly  if  they  dared.  So  that 
for  some  time  before  the  Tories  returned 
to  office  in  1710,  he  had  been  slowly  but 
surely  drifting  into  Toryism.  Harley 
and  St.  John  were  resolved  to  have  him 
at  any  price — he  was  the  only  man  they 
feared ;  but  they  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  'approach  him  if  his  Whig¬ 
gery  had  been  very  pronounced.  The 
unconventional  habits  of  the  new  Minis¬ 
ters  were  delightful  to  one  who  detested 
convention.  They  were  weighted  with 
great  affairs  ;  but  he  always  found  them, 
he  declared,  as  easy  and  disengaged  as 
schoolboys  on  a  holiday.  He  was 
charmed  by  the  easy  familiarity  of  the 
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I^rd  Treasurer;  he  was  captivated  by 
the  adventurous  genius  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary;  *  and  affection  and  admiration  com¬ 
pleted  what  sm'a  indignatia  may  have 
begun.  The  ill-concealed  antagonisms, 
the  long-suppressed  resentments,  burst 
out  with  full  force  in  The  Examiner. 
Nowhere  have  the  narrow  traditions  of 
the  Whigs  been  more  trenchantly  ex¬ 
posed.  “  They  impose  a  hundred  tests  ; 
they  narrow  the  terms  of  communion  ; 
they  pronounce  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
country  heretics,  and  shut  them  out  of 
the  pale  of  their  Church.  These  very 
men,  who  talk  so  much  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  religion  among  us,  how  come  they 
to  allow  so  little  of  it  in  politics,  which 
is  their  sole  religion  ?”  “  They  come,” 
he  exclaims  in  another  place — “  they 
come  with  the  spirits  of  shopkeepers  to 
frame  rules  for  the  administration  of 
kingdoms  ;  as  if  they  thought  the  whole 
art  of  government  consisted  in  the  impior-  • 
tation  of  nutmegs  and  the  curing  of  her¬ 
rings.  But  God  be  thanked,”  he  adds, 
”  they  and  their  schemes  are  vanished, 
and  their  place  shall  know  them  no 
more.”  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
deserter  who,  from  interested  motives, 
has  gone  over  to  the  enemy  :  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  energy  of  entire 
conviction. 

From  171C  to  1714  St.  John  and  Har¬ 
ley  were  in  office.  These  were  Swift’s 
golden  years.  He  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  p>ower  ;  and  now  he  had 
the  substance  of  it,  if  not  the  show. 
He  was  by  nature  a  ruler  of  men  ;  and 
now  his  authority  was  acknowledged  and 
indisputed.  It  must  be  confessed — as 
even  Dr.  Johnson  is  forced  to  confess — 
that  during  these  years  Swift  formed  the 
political  opinions  of  the  English  nation. 

He  was  still  in  his  prime.  When 

•  “  I  think  Mr.  St.  John  the  greatest  young 
man  I  ever  knew ;  wit,  capacity,  beauty, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and 
an  excellent  taste ;  the  best  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  admirable  conversation, 
good-nature,  and  good  manners ;  generous, 
and  a  despiser  of  money.” — Swift  to  Stella. 
We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  the 
political  measures  advocated  by  Swift,  and 
carried  out  by  St.  John  and  Harley ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Craik  does  anything 
like  justice  to  St.  John,  |whose  immense 
capacity  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  his 
bitterest  critics — whose  foreign  policy  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Macaulay,  and  whose  “free  and 
noble  style  ”  was  praised  by  Jeffrey. 
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Harley  became  Lord  Treasurer,  Swift 
had  not  completed  his  forty-third  year, 
and  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  was  un¬ 
impaired.  The  man  who  had  hitherto 
led  a  life  of  penury  and  dependence, 
had  found  himself  of  a  sudden  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  most  wonderful  weapon — the 
sword  of  sharpness  or  the  coat  of  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  fairy  tale — which  made  him 
a  match  for  the  greatest  and  the  strongest. 
It  was  an  intoxicating  position  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  he  bore  himself  not 
ignobly.  That  there  was  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  masterfulness  about  him  need  not 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  roughness  of  his 
manner  and  the  brusqueness  of  his  humor 
have  certainly  been  exaggerated.  The 
reports  come  to  us  from  those  who  saw 
him  in  later  and  evil  days,  when  he  was 
suffering  from  bodily  pain  and  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  incipient  madness.  But  in  1710 
the  “  imperious  and  moody  exile  ”  was 
the  most  delightful  company  in  the 
world.  The  "conjured  spirit ’’.had 
been  exorcised  by  the  spell  of  congenial 
work,  and  its  owner  was  bright,  ardent, 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  business 
and  pleasure.  Swift  had  unquestionably 
that  personal  charm  which  is  so  potent 
in  public  life.  Men  were  drawn  to  him 
as  by  a  magnet  ;  for  women — for  more 
than  one  woman  at  least — he  had  an 
irresistible  attraction.  He  was  not  tall  ; 
but  his  figure  was  certainly  not  “un¬ 
gainly,”  and  his  face  was  at  once  power¬ 
ful  and  refined.  There  was  a  delicate 
curve  of  scorn  about  the  lips  ;  though 
he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  mirth  and  mockery — 
“  azure  as  the  heavens,”  says  Pope, 
“  and  with  a  charming  archness  in 
them.”  Poor  Vanessa  found  that  there 
was  something  awful  in  them  besides  ; 
but  that  was  later.  Altogether  he  must 
have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  figure  him 
now,  a  very  noticeable  man — the  blue 
eyes  shining  archly  under  the  black  and 
bushy  eyebrows — the  massive  forehead 
— the  dimpled  chin — the  aquiline  nose 
— the  easy  and  confident  address — the 
flow  of  ready  mother-wit — the  force  of 
a  most  trenchant  logic  :  except  St.  John, 
there  was  probably  no  man  in  England 
at  the  time  who,  taken  all  round,  was 
quite  a  match  for  the  famous  Irish  vicar. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  nearly 
as  mortal  a  blow  to  Swift  as  to  St.  John. 
It  meant  banishment  for  both.  Yet  the 
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great  qualities  of  the  men  were  accent¬ 
uated  by  evil  fortune.  “  What  a  world 
is  this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter 
us  !  ”  St.  John  exclaimed  on  the  day  he 
fell  ;  and  a  week  later  he  wrote  to  Swift 
— “  Adieu  ;  love  me,  and  love  me  bet¬ 
ter,  because  after  a  greater  blow  than 
most  men  ever  felt  I  keep  up  my  spirit 
— am  neither  dejected  at  what  is  past, 
nor  apprehensive  at  what  is  to  come. 
Mea  virtute  me im'olro.''  “  Swift,”  said 
Arbuthnot,  “  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit  ; 
and  though  like  a  man  knocked  down, 
you  may  behold  him  still  with  a  stem 
countenance,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
adversaries.” 

Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  1714. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  by  his  Tory  friends  ; 
and  he  applied  himself,  on  his  return, 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge.  But  though  he  bore  himself 
stoutly,  he  was  in  truth  a  soured  and 
disappointed  man.  The  company  of 
great  friends  had  been  scattered.  He 
was  remote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and 
Gay.  He  detested  Ireland — ”  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  he  had 
said  to  Oxford  not  long  before.  But 
the  irony  of  fate  had  been  too  strong  for 
him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be 
spent  among  a  people  whom  he  despised. 
He  came  back  under  a  cloud  of  unpopu¬ 
larity.  He  was  mobbed  more  than  once 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  But  nature 
had  made  him  a  ruler  of  men — in  Ire¬ 
land  as  elsewhere.  Soon  he  rose  to  be 
its  foremost  citizen.  The  English  Whigs 
had  treated  Ireland  with  gross  injustice  ; 
and  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  was  a  ready 
theme  for  the  patriot  and  the  satirist. 
The  Irish  people  were  not  ungrateful. 
"  Come  over  to  us,”  he  had  once  written 
in  his  grand  way  to  Addison,  ”  and  we 
will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you  king 
of  Ireland.”  He  himself  for  many  years 
was  its  virtual  ruler.  "  When  they  ask 
me,”  said  the  accomplished  Carteret, 
who  had  been  Lord-Lieutenant,  “how 
I  governed  Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased 
Dr,  Swift.  Walpole  would  have  been 
glad  more  than  once  to  punish  the  auda¬ 
cious  Churchman,  but  the  risk  was  too 
great.  During  the  prosecution  of  the 
printer  of  the  “  Drapier  Letters,”  the 
popular  determination  found  appropriate 
expression  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Holy  Writ :  "  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who 
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hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in 
Israel  ?  God  forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with 
God  this  day.  So  the  people  rescued 
Jonathan,  that  he  died  not.”  And 
when,  at  a  later  period,  exasperated  by 
a  peculiarly  bitter  taunt,  the  Minister 
threatened  to  arrest  the  Dean,  he  was 
dissuaded  by  prudent  friends.  The 
messengers  of  the  law  would  require  to 
be  protected  by  the  military — could  he 
spare  ten  thousand  men  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ?  “  Had  I  held  up  my  little  fin¬ 

ger,”  Swift  said  to  Walpole’s  ally,  the 
Primate  Boulter,  who  had  been  expostu¬ 
lating  with  him  on  his  violence — "  had  I 
held  up  my  little  finger,  they  would  have 
torn  you  to  pieces,”*  Bonfires  blazed 
on  his  birthday.  In  every  town  of  Ire¬ 
land  that  he  visited,  he  was  received 
“as  a  sovereign  prince.”  When  he 
went  from  Dublin  to  the  provinces,  it 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  in  1727  from  the  last  visit  he  paid 
to  England,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
crossed  the  Channel  was  signalled  in 
Dublin  Bay.  “  The  corporation  met 
the  ship  in  wherries,  the  quays  were 
decked  with  bunting,  the  bells  were  rung, 
and  the  city  received  in  gala  fashion 
her  most  beloved  citizen.” 

But  all  was  unavailing.  The  gloomy 
shadows  gathered  more  closely  round 
him.  Vanessa  was  dead  ;  Stella  was 
dead  ;  one  by  one  the  great  friends  had 
dropped  away.  He  was  tortured  by  a  pro¬ 
found  misanthrophy — the  misanthropy 
of  the  man  who  sees  too  clearly  and  feels 
too  keenly.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  he  read  on  his  birthday  that  chap¬ 
ter  of  Job  in  which  the  patriarch  curses 
the  day  on  which  it  was  said  in  his  father's 
house  that  a  man  child  was  born.  “  Gul¬ 
liver  ”  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  hopeless  rage  against 
the  race  of  mortals  in  the  closing  chap¬ 
ters  is  almost  too  terrible.  For  many 
years  Swift  was  one  of  the  most  wretched 
of  men.  The  gloom  never  lightened — 
the  clouds  never  broke.  It  must  have 
been  almost  a  relief  when  total  darkness 
came — if  such  it  was.  But  that  is  the 


*  On  another  occasion,  a  great  crowd  having 
assembled  to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Swift  sent  round  the  bell-man  to  intimate  that 
the  eclipse  had  been  postponed  by  the  Dean’s 
orders,  and  the  crowd  forthwith  dispersed. 
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worst  of  madness — we  cannot  tell  if  the 
unconsciousness,  the  oblivion,  is  abso¬ 
lute.  Behind  the  veil  the  tortured  spirit 
may  prey  upon  itself.  He  had  asked 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ; 
but  his  prayer  was  not  granted.  He 
would  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find 
the  grave  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  drink 
the  cup  to  the  dregs.  For  the  thing 
which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me, 
and  that  which  J  was  afraid  of  is  come 
unto  me*  During  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life  this  famous  wit,  this  prc^igious 
intellect,  was  utterly  prostrated.  Only 
a  broken  sentence  came  at  long  intervals 
from  his  lips.  “  Go,  go  !  ”  "  Poor 

old  man  !  ”  “I  am  what  I  am.”  The 
picture  is  darker  than  any  he  has  drawn 
— it  is  a  more  bitter  commentary  on  the 
irony  of  human  life  than  anything  that 
Gulliver  witnessed  in  all  his  travels. 
The  end  came  on  the  19th  of  October 
*745- 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  in¬ 
cidents  of  Swift’s  life — brief,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  perhaps  to  enable  us  to  follow 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  some 
of  the  questions  on  which  controversy 
has  arisen.  ”  Without  sympathy,”  as 
Mr.  Craik  has  well  said,  ”  few  passages 
of  Swift’s  life  are  fairly  to  be  judged.” 
There  are  a  good  many  side  issues  that 
come  up  incidentally  for  judgment ;  but 
the  main  controversy,  out  of  which  the 
others  emerge,  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  which  the  Dean  maintained  with 
Stella  and  Vanessa. 

If  we  examine  with  any  care  the  in¬ 
dictment  that  has  been  prepared  by 
Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and 
others,  we  find  that  the  charges  against 
Swift  may  be  stated  somewhat  thus  :  He 
was  parsimonious  and  avaricious,  a  self- 
seeker  and  a  cynic,  brutal  to  the  weak 
and  abject  to  the  strong,  a  factious 
churchman,  a  faithless  politician,  coarse 
in  language  and  overbearing  in  manner. 
Some  of  these  allegations  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  what  has  been  already  said  : 
that  there  was  an  essential  consistency, 
for  instance,  in  his  political  opinions, 
that  he  did  not  ”  rat  ”  in  any  base  or 
vulgar  sense,  seems  to  us  to  be  incontest¬ 
able  :  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  most  of  the  other  charges  rest  on  an 
equally  slender  basis  of  fact,  on  equally 


•  Job  iii.  25. 


palpable  misconstructions.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  examine  the  Dean’s  life,  the 
more  obvious  does  it  become  that  his 
vices  leaned  to  virtue’s  side,  and  that  the 
greatness  of  his  nature  asserted  itself 
strongely  and  unequivocally  in  his  very 
weaknesses. 

One  initial  difficulty  there  is — Swift 
had  a  habit  of  putting  his  worst  foot 
foremost.  He  detested  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tence  of  every  kind  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
himself  he  often  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  A  subtle  vein  of  self-mockery 
runs  through  his  letters,  which  incapacity 
and  dulness  may  easily  misconstrue. 
Pope  understood  it ;  Bolingbroke  un¬ 
derstood  it ;  but  the  solemn  badinage  of 
his  own  actions  and  motives,  in  which 
he  liked  to  indulge,  when  taken  as  a 
serious  element  by  serious  biographers, 
has  been  apt  to  lead  them  astray.  Swift, 
in  short,  was  a  singularly  reticent  man, 
who  spoke  as  little  as  possible  about  his 
deeper  convictions,  and  who,  when  taxed 
with  amiability,  or  kind-heartedness,  or 
generosity,  or  piety,  preferred  to  reply 
with  an  ambiguous  jest. 

The  Dean’s  alleged  meanness  in  money 
matters  is  easily  explained.  The  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul.  He  had 
known  at  school  and  college  what  penury 
meant  ;  and  he  deliberately  resolved 
that  by  no  act  of  his  own  would  he  again 
exp>ose  himself  to  the  miseries  of  depen¬ 
dence.  But  he  was  not  avaricious — 
from  a  very  early  period  he  gave  away 
one  tenth  of  his  narrow  income  in 
charity.  He  saved,  as  some  one  has 
said,  not  that  he  might  be  rich,  but  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  Such  thrift  cannot 
be  condemned  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
virtue  of  a  high  order — the  virtue  which 
the  strenuous  Roman  extolled.  Mag¬ 
num  vectigal  est  parsimonia.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  others.  His 
temper  was  naturally  generous.  It  may 
be  said,  quite  truly,  that  he  valued 
power  mainly  because  it  enabled  him  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  his  friends.  He 
excused  himself  indeed  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  fashion.  To  help  his  friends  was 
to  him  so  much  of  a  pleasure,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  virtue. 

The  charge  that  he  was  ready  to  push 
his  own  fortunes  by  any  means  however 
base,  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  even 
more  emphatic  refutation.  Thackeray 
says  that  Swift  was  abject  to  a  lord.  The 
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truth  is,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  in¬ 
dependent.  The  moment  that  Harley 
hurt  his  sense  of  self-respect  by  an 
injudicious  gift,  he  broke  with  him.  The 
Treasurer  had  taken  an  unpardonable 
liberty,  and  must  apologize.  “  If  we  let 
these  great  Ministers  pretend  too  much, 
there  will  be  no  governing  them,”  he 
wrote  to  Stella.  He  recognized  true 
greatness  cordially  wherever  he  found  it, 
and  real  kindness  subdued  him  at  once. 
But  the  mere  trappings  of  greatness — 
the  stars  and  garters  and  ribbons — had 
no  effect  upon  his  imagination  : 

“  Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 

And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower.” 

He  loved  Oxford  ;  he  loved  Bowling- 
broke  ;  but  he  did  not  love  them  better 
than  he  loved  Pope  and  Gay  and  Arbuth- 
not.  He  left  Somers  and  Halifax 
when  he  thought  they  were  playing  the 
Church  false  ;  but  the  Tory  chiefs  who 
had  been  kind  to  him,  though  one  was 
in  exile  and  the  other  in  the  Tower, 
were  never  mentioned  by  him  without 
emotion.  He  offered  to  share  Oxford’s 
imprisonment  ;  and  nothing  would  in¬ 
duce  him  to  bow  the  knee  to  Walpole. 
He  was  anxious,  indeed,  to  obtain  pro¬ 
motion  ;  he  would  have  been  well  pleased 
if  his  friends  had  made  him  a  bishop  ; 
but  the  anxiety  was  quite  natural.  If 
there  had  been  any  show  of  neglect,  if 
the  men  for  whom  he  had  fought  so 
gallantly  had  affected  to  underrate  his 
services  and  to  overlook  his  claims,  his 
self-respect  would  have  been  wounded. 
The  feeling  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  soldier  who  fails  to  receive  the 
ribbon  or  the  medal  which  he  has 
earned.  But  Swift  was  not  greedy  either 
of  riches  or  of  fame — so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  the 
most  modest  competence  was  all  that  he 
asked.  He  had  none  of  the  irritable 
vanity  of  the  author  ;  all  his  works  were 
published  anonymously  ;  and  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  curious  indifference  to  that 
posthumous  reputation — ”  the  echo  of  a 
hollow  vault  ” — which  is  so  eagerly  and 
vainly  prized  by  aspiring  mortals.  Nor 
did  he  give  a  thought  to  the  money  value 
of  his  work — Pope,  Mrs.  Barber,  the 
booksellers,  might  have  it, 'and  welcome. 
What  he  really  valued  was  the  excitement 
of  the  campaign  :  in  the  ardor  of  the 
hght  he  sought  and  found  compensation. 


”  A  person  of  great  honor  in  Ireland 
used  to  tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief 
if  I  would  not  give  it  employment.” 
And  he  says  elsewhere — "  I  myself  was 
never  very  miserable  while  my  thoughts 
were  in  a  ferment,  for  I  imagine  a  dead 
calm  is  the  troublesomest  part  of  our  voy¬ 
age  through  the  world.”  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  avowals  are  very  characteristic.  The 
cool  poetic  woodland  was  not  for  this 
man.  He  could  not  go  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  and  listen  to  the  birds,  and  be 
happy  like  his  innocent  rustics.  One 
may  pity  him,  but  censure  surely  is 
stupidly  unjust.  Not  only  were  his 
faculties  in  finest  working  order  at  the 
supreme  and  critical  juncture,  when  the 
fortune  of  battle  was  poised  in  the 
balance,  but  the  noise  of  the  guns  and 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants  drove  aw,ay 
the  evil  spirit  which  haunted  him.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  great  game,  he  forgot  him¬ 
self  and  the  misery  which  at  times  was 
wellnigh  intolerable.  For  all  his  life  a 
dark  shadow  hung  over  him,  and  only 
when  drinking  ”  delight  of  battle  with 
his  peers  ”  might  he  escape  into  the  sun¬ 
shine.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Swift  suffered  not  merely  [from  almost 
constant  bodily  discomfort.  b,ut  from 
those  dismal  forebodings  of  mental  decay 
which  are  even  more  trying  than  the 
reality. 

W'e  need  not  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  cynical.  The  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  of  his  later  years  was 
unrelieved  by  any  break  of  light  ;  but 
even  in  his  gayest  time  the  gloom  must 
have  been  often  excessive.  The  scorn 
of  fools — 

Hated  by  fools  and  fools  to  hate, 

Be  that  my  motto  and  my  fate” — 

✓ 

is  the  burden  of  his  earliest  as  of  his 
latest  poetry. 

“My  hate,  whose  lash  just  heaven  has  long 

decreed 

Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed  !” 

Alas  !  it  hurt  himself  as  much  as,  or 
even  more  than,  the  fools  and  sinners  ; 
so  that  at  the  end,  when  his  hand  had 
lost  its  cunning,  as  he  thought,  and  the 
curtain  was  about  to  drop,  he  entreated 
Pope  to  give  them  one  more  lash  at  his 
request.  “  Life  is  not  a  farce,”  he  adds 
— ”  it  is  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  which  is 
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the  worst  kind  of  composition  and 
then  (it  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and 
certainly  shows  no  failure  of  power)  he 
proceeds  to  draw  that  tremendous  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which,  if  he 
had  left  nothing  more,  would  alone 
prove  to  us  that  Swift’s  intense  satirical 
imagination  was  of  the  highest  order  : 

“  While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 

Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens  and 
said — 

‘  Offending  race  of  human  kind. 

By  reason,  nature,  learning,  blind. 

You  who  through  frailty  stepp'd  aside, 

And  you  who  never  fell — through  pride  ; 

You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm’d. 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd 
(So  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove’s  designs  than  you). 

The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er. 

And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more, 

I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 

I  damn  such  fools  !— Go,  go,  you're  bit."' 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  the 
man  who  wrote  these  terrible  lines  was 
a  man  whose  heart  was  intensely  sensi¬ 
tive,  whose  affections  were  morbidly 
acute,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
friends  in  pain.  His  cynicism  melted 
into  pity  at  a  word.  “  I  hate  life,”  he 
exclaims,  when  he  hears  that  Lady  Ash- 
burnham  is  dead — “  I  hate  life,  when  I 
think  it  exposed  to  such  accidents  ;  and 
to  see  so  many  wretches  burdening  the 
earth,  when  such  as  her  die,  makes  me 
think  God  did  never  intend  life  to  be  a 
blessing.”  Little  Harrison,  in  whom  he 
had  interested  himself,  is  taken  danger¬ 
ously  ill,  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
knock  at  the  ”  poor  lad’s  ”  door  to 
inquire.  ”  I  told  Parnell  I  was  afraid 
to  knock  at  the  door  ;  my  mind  misgave 
me.  I  'knocked,  and  his  man  in  tears 
told  me  his  master  was  dead  an  hour 
before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to  me  ! 
I  did  not  dine  with  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
anywhere  else,  but  got  a  bit  of  meat 
toward  evening.”  When  the  letter  came 
telling  him  that  Gay  was  dead,  he  knew 
by  instinct — “  an  impulse  foreboding 
some  misfortune  ” — what  it  contained, 
and  could  not  open  it  for  days.  And 
when  Stella  was  ill,  his  anguish  was 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  ”  What  am 
I  to  do  in  this  world  ?  1  am  able  to  hold 
up  my  sorry  head  no  longer.” 

And  yet  at  times — it  cannot  be  denied 
— Swift  could  be  simply  brutal.  When 
his  passion  was  roused  he  was  merciless. 


He  struck  out  like  a  blind  man — in  a 
sort  of  frantic  rage.  He  raved — he 
stormed — he  lost  self-control — he  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  devil.  The 
demoniac  element  was  at  times  strong 
in  Swift :  somewhere  or  other  in  that 
mighty  mind  there  was  a  congenital  flaw 
which  no  medicine  could  heal.  The 
lamentable  coarseness  of  much  that  he 
wrote  is  likewise  symptomatic  of  dis¬ 
ease.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  judge  him  by  the  incidents  of  his 
closing  years.  The  profound  misan¬ 
thropy  grew  upon  him.  At  first  it  was 
clearness  of  vision — at  last  it  was  bitter¬ 
ness  of  soul.  But  it  did  not  overpower 
him  till  he  had  passed  middle  life,  till 
his  ambition  had  been  foiled,  till  he  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  till  Stella  was 
dead,  till  he  was  tortured  by  almost  con¬ 
stant  pain,  till  the  shadows  of  a  yet 
deeper  darkness  were  closing  round  him. 

The  story  of  Swift’s  relations  with 
Stella  and  Vanessa  is  one  of  those  some¬ 
what  mysterious  episodes  in  literary'  his¬ 
tory  which  continue  to  baffle  criticism. 
The  undisputed  facts  are  briefly  these  : 
That  Swift  became  acquainted  with 
Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  at  Sir  William 
Temple’s  ;  that  he  directed  the  girl’s 
studies ;  that  a  romantic  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  ;  that  soon 
after  Sir  William’s  death  she  went,  on 
Swift’s  advice,  to  reside  in  Ireland, 
where  she  had  a  small  estate,  and  where 
living  was  relatively  cheaper  than  in 
England  ;  that  though  they  always  lived 
apart,  the  early  attachment  became 
closer  and  more  intimate  ;  that  about 
1708  he  was  introduced  to  the  Vanhom- 
righ  family  in  London  ;  that  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa)  fell  violently  in 
love  with  him  ;  that  she  followed  him 
to  Ireland  ;  that  she  died  in  1723,  soon 
after  a  passionate  scene  with  the  man 
she  loved  ;  and  that  Stella  died  in  1728, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral — close 
to  the  grave  where  the  Dean  was  after¬ 
ward  laid.  These  are  the  bare  facts, 
which  have  been  very  variously  constru¬ 
ed  by  critics,  and  of  which  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  offer  the  explanation  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  fit  them  most  nearly.  But,  in 
doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  at 
the  outset  the  common  assumption  that 
relations  of  close  friendship  between  a 
man  and  woman  are  abnormal  and  un¬ 
accountable  unless  they  end  in  mar- 
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riage.  What  we  assert  is,  that  the  de¬ 
votion  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson  was 
the  devotion  of  friendship,  not  of  love  ; 
and  that  from  this  point  of  view  only 
does  the  riddle  admit  of  even  approxi¬ 
mate  solution. 

Swift,  as  we  have  seen,  had  resolved 
early  in  life  that  no  temptation  would 
induce  him  to  barter  his  independence. 
With  the  object  of  securing  a  modest 
competence,  he  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy.  He  had  no  fortune  of  his 
own,  and  his  beggarly  Irish  livings 
afforded  him  at  most  a  bare  subsistence. 
A  heavy  burden  of  debt — more  than  a 
thousand  pounds — attached  to  the 
deanery  on  his  appointment.  Thus  he 
was  growing  old  before,  with  the  views 
which  he  entertained,  he  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  marry.  And  he  was  not  a  man 
to  whom  “  love  in  a  cottage”  could 
have  offered  any  attractions.  "  He  is 
covetous  as  hell,  and  ambitious  as  the 
Prince  of  it,”  he  said  of  Marlborough. 
Swift  was  not  mercenary  as  the  Duke 
was  mercenary  ;  but  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds  was  probably  his  ruling 
passion.  The  oracle  of  a  country  town, 
tied  to  a  dull  and  exacting  wife,  he 
would  have  fretted  himself  to  death  in  a 
year.  He  needed  the  pressure  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  him  from  growing 
gloomy  and  morose.  Nor  was  mere  ir¬ 
ritability,  or  even  the  steva  indignalio, 
the  worst  that  he  had  to  apprehend. 
His  health  was  indifferent  ;  he  suffered 
much  from  deafness  and  giddiness — 
caused,  it  is  asserted,  by  some  early  im¬ 
prudence,  a  surfeit  of  ripe  fruit  or  the 
like,  but  more  or  less  closely  connected, 
it  is  probable,  with  the  mental  disease 
which  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family 
— his  uncle  Godwin  having  died  in  a 
madhouse.  “  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,” 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  many  years 
before  his  own  death,  pointing  to  an 
elm  whose  upper  branches  had  been 
withered  by  lightning  ;  “  I  shall  die  at 
the  top.”  Even  in  early  manhood  he 
had  confessed  that  he  was  of  a  ”  cold 
temper  ;”  and  he  spoke  of  love — the 
absurd  passion  of  play-books  and 
romances — only  to  ridicule  it.  His 
opinion  of  marriage,  in  so  far  as  he  him¬ 
self  was  interested,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  written  when  he  was  five- 
and-twenty  :  ”  The  very  ordinary  ob¬ 
servations  1  made,  without  going  half  a 


mile  from  the  university,  have  taught 
me  experience  enough  not  to  think  of 
marriage  till  I  settle  my  fortune  in  the 
world,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  in 
some  years  ;  and  even  then  I  am  so 
hard  to  please  myself,  that  I  suppose  I 
shall  put  it  off  to  the  next  world.”  This 
may  have  been  said  partly  in  jest  :  but 
a  man  so  situated,  and  with  such  ante¬ 
cedents,  may  very  reasonably  have  ask¬ 
ed  himself  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
marry.  Friendship,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  noble  emotion  ;  he  never  wearies 
of  singing  its  praise.  And  he  acted  up 
to  his  persuasion  :  if  Swift  was  a  bitter 
foe.  he  was  at  least  a  constant  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  friend. 

Yet,  by  some  curious  perversity,  the 
man  to  whom  love  was  a  by-word  was 
forced  to  sound  the  deeps  and  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  passion. 

One  of  Swift’s  resolutions,  recorded 
in  the  curious  paper  of  1699,  “  When  I 
come  to  be  old,”  was,  ”  not  to  be  fond 
of  children,  or  let  them  come  near  me 
hardly.”  Esther  Johnson,  the  only 
child  who  up  to  that  time  had  come  very 
close  to  him,  was  then  just  leaving  her 
childhood  behind  her — she  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old.  The  delicate  girl  had 
matured  or  was  maturing  into  a  bright 
and  charming  woman.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Stella  was  worthy  of 
Swift’s — indeed  of  any  man’s — regard. 
She  had  great  good  sense  ;  her  conver¬ 
sation  was  keen  and  sprightly  ;  and 
though  latterly  inclining  to  stoutness, 
her  figure  was  then  extremely  fine. 
The  face  was  somewhat  pale  ;  but  the 
pallor  served  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
her  brilliantly  dark  eyes  and  unusually 
black  hair.  ”  Hair  of  a  raven  black,” 
says  Mrs.  Delaney  ;  ”  her  hair  was 
blacker  than  a  raven,”  says  Swift.  In 
society  she  was  much  esteemed  ;  she 
had  a  touch  of  Addison’s  courteous  and 
caressing  manner,  though  later  on, 
among  her  Irish  friends,  she  rose  to  be 
a  sort  of  queen,  and  became  possibly  a 
little  peremptory  and  dictatorial.  But 
she  seems  at  all  times  (in  spite  of  a  brief 
fit  of  jealous  passion  now  and  again)  to 
have  been  a  true,  honest,  sound-hearted, 
modest  woman.  She  herself  attributes 
her  superiority  to  the  common  foibles 
of  her  sex  to  Swift’s  early  influence  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  latest  birthday  poems 
he  sent  her,  he  does  ample  justice  to 
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her  candor,  her  generosity,  and  her 
courage  : 

“  Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend  ; 

That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 

The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress  ; 

That  patience  under  tort'ring  pain. 

Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 

Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  ?  ” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
Stella,  Swift  had  a  great  compassion,  a 
true  tenderness.  The  innocent  child 
had  been,  as  it  were,  thrown  up>on  his 
care  ;  she  grew  up  to  girlhood  at  his 
side  ;  he  was  her  guardian,  her  school¬ 
master,  her  nearest  friend.  But  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  never  was 
any  thought  of  love  between  them — a 
schoolmaster  might  address  a  favorite 
pupil,  a  father  a  beloved  child,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  language  that  Swift  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Stella.  It  was  friendship — 
friendship  of  the  closest  and  most  en¬ 
dearing  character,  but  friendship  only — 
that  united  them.  His  tone  through¬ 
out,  from  first  to  last,  was  perfectly 
consistent : 

“  Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young. 

When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung, 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid’s  darts. 

Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts  ; 
With^riendship  and  esteem  possest, 

I  ne’er  admitted  love  a  guest.”* 

This  was  the  language  that  he  held  to 
Tisdale  in  1704,  soon  after  Esther  had 
gone  to  Ireland  ;  this  was  the  language 
he  held  to  Stopford  when  she  was  dy¬ 
ing.  If  he  had  ever  thought  of  mar¬ 
riage,  he  would  have  chosen  Stella  :  but 
“  his  fortunes  and  his  humor”  had  put 
matrimony  out  of  the  question  ;  and  his 
experience  had  been,  that  violent  friend¬ 
ship  was  as  much  engaging  and  more 
lasting  that  violent  love.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lation  clear  to  the  world  ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  no  scandal  came  of  it. 

The  “  little  language"  in  which  so 
many  of  the  letters  and  journals  are 
written,  seems  to  us  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Swift  dwells  upon 
Esther’s  charming  babyhood  with  the 


•  Wrilten  in  1720— three  or  four  years  after 
the  alleged  marriage. 


sweetness  and  tenderness  of  parental 
reminiscence.  That  innocent  babble  the 
babble  of  our  children  before  they  have 
quite  mastered  the  difficulties  of  speech 
— had  a  perennial  charm  for  him,  as — 
through  him — it  has  for  us.  “I  assure 
zu  it  um  velly  late  now  ;  but  zis  ^oes  to 
morrow.  Nite,  darling  rogues.’^  He 
has  as  many  pet  names  for  Stella  as  a 
fond  father  has  for  a  pet  daughter. 
.She  is  Saucebox,  and  Sluttakins,  and 
dear  roguish  impudent  pretty  MI).,  and 
politic  Madame  Poppet  with  her  two 
eggs  a-penny.  How  lightly,  how  deli¬ 
cately  touched  !  Thai  is  the  gayer 
mood  ;  the  more  sombre  is  hardly  less 
striking.  In  his  darkest  hours,  her 
pure  devotion  to  him  is  like  light  from 
heaven.  She  is  his  better  angel — the 
saint  in  the  little  niche  overhead  who  in¬ 
tercedes  for  him.  “  Much  better. 
Thank  God  and  MU’s  prayers.” 
”  Giddy  fit  and  swimming  in  head.  MD 
and  God  help  me.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching.  Some  critics  mainfain 
that  Swift  never  wrote  poetry.  It 
would  be  truer,  we  think,  to  affirm  that 
whenever  he  uses  the  poetical  form  to 
express  (sometimes  to  hide)  inten.se  feel¬ 
ing,  he  writes  better  f>oetry  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  When,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  urges  Stella — who  had  come 
from  her  own  sick-bed  to  nurse  him  in 
his  sickness — not  to  injure  her  health, 
the  lines  seem  to  us  to  reach  a  very  high 
altitude  indeed  : 

‘‘  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware  ; 

You  pay  loo  dearly  for  your  care. 

If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours  ; 

For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground. 

Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed.” 

How  did  Stella  accept  this  life-long 
friendship,  this  playful  homage,  this  ten¬ 
der  reverence  ?  What  did  she  think  of 
it  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of 
quite  unnecessary  pity  has  been  wasted 
on  Esther  Johnson.  It  may  be  that 
Swift  did  not  recognize  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  he  demanded ;  but  in 
truth,  was  the  sacrifice  so  hard  ?  Is 
there  any  proof  that  Stella  was  an  unwill¬ 
ing  victim  ;  or,  indeed,  a  victim  at  all  ? 
She  mixed  freely  in  society  ;  she  occu¬ 
pied  a  quite  assured  position  ;  she  was 
the  comforter  and  confidant  of  the 
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greatest  man  of  the  age.  Is  there  any 
reason  whatever  to  hold  that  she  was 
unhappy  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  she 
not  declare  to  the  last  that  she  had  been 
amply  repaid  ? 

“  Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  ; 

Late  dying,  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o’er  my  head  ; 

To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow. 

One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow.” 

Vanessa  (Hester  Vanhomrigh)  was  a 
woman  cast  in  quite  a  different  mould. 
Her  vehement  and  unruly  nature  had 
never  been  disciplined  ;  and  when  her 
passion  was  roused,  she  w’as  careless  of 
her  good  nathe.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  Swift  was  for  some 
time  really  interested  in  her.  She  was 
an  apt  and  docile  pupil  ;  and  if  not 
strictly  handsome,  she  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  certain  power  of  fascination 
— the  “  strong  toil  of  grace,”  which  is 
often  more  potent  than  mere  beauty.  It 
canryat  be  said,  indeed,  that  Swift  was 
in  love  with  Hester  ;  but  she  certainly 
charmed  his  fancy  and  appealed  success¬ 
fully  to  his  sympathies.  Stella  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  Dublin  ;  and  the  Dean  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  women 
who  were  pretty  and  witty  and  accom¬ 
plished,  and  who  accepted  with  entire 
submission  his  despotic  and  whimsical 
decrees.  Vanessa  was  such  a  woman  ; 
and  he  does  not,  for  some  time  at  least, 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  almost 
tropical  passion  and  vehemence  of  her 
nature — dangerous  and  devastating  as  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  tropics — appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  w'hat  was  coming,  till  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  He  had  had  no 
serious  thought  ;  but  the  acuteness  of 
the  crisis  into  which  their  intimacy  had 
suddenly  developed,  alarmed  and  dis¬ 
quieted  him.  Here  was  a  flood-tide  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  had  no  experi¬ 
ence — fierce,  uncontrollable,  intolerant 
of  prudential  restraints.  “  Can’t  w’e 
touch  these  bubbles,  then,  but  they 
break  ?”  some  one  asks  in  one  of 
Robert  Browning’s  plays  ;  and  Swift  re¬ 
garded  the  situation  with  the  same  un¬ 
easiness  and  perplexity.  He  was  sorely 
dismayed — utterly  put  about— when  he 
discovered  how  matters  stood.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  he  should  have  left  her 
at  once,  and  avoided  any  further  inti¬ 


macy.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  ;  but  all  the 
same,  the  situation  in  any  light  was  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrassing.  He  may  possibly 
for  the  moment  have  been  rather  flat¬ 
tered  by  her  preference,  as  most  men 
would  be  by  the  attentions  of  a  pretty 
and  attractive  girl  ;  and  he  may  have 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  was 
best  to  temporize.  By  gentle  raillery, 
by  sportive  remonstrance,  he  would 
show  her  how  foolish  she  had  been  in 
losing  her  heart  to  a  man  ”  who  under¬ 
stood  not  what  was  love,”  and  who, 
though  caressed  by  Ministers  of  State, 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
poor  Vanessa  was  far  too  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  accept  his  playful  advice.  She 
was  peremptory  and  she  w’as  abject  by 
turns.  ‘‘  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with 
that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear  ; 
at  other  times  a  charming  compassion 
shows  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul.”  He  must  marry  her, 
or  she  would  die.  And  she  djd  die. 
It  was  a  hard  fate.  Another  man  might 
have  been  free  to  woo  her  ;  but  to  Swift 
such  a  union  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Stella  stood  between  them,  and  behind 
Stella  that  gloomy  phantom  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease  which  had  haunted 
him  all  his  life.  He  was  not  ungrateful 
to  either  of  these  women  ;  but  such  a 
return  would  have  been  worse  than  in¬ 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Craik  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
enough  direct  evidence  to  show  that 
Swift  was  married  to  Esther  Johnson  in 
1716.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  that  the  direct  evidence  of  marriage 
is  insufficient,  but  that  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  reasonable  certainty  (in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  a  negative  is  capable  of 
proof)  that  no  marriage  took  place. 

We  have  already  described  so  fully 
the  character  of  the  relations  between 
them,  that  it  is  only  now  necessary  to 
say  that  what  may  be  called  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence — the  evidence  of  facts 
and  circumstances — is  distinctly  ad¬ 
verse.  But  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark,  that  besides  the  letters  and  poems 
addressed  to  herself  (where  friendship 
to  the  exclusion  of  love  is  invariably  in¬ 
sisted  on),  he  wrote  much  about  her. 
In  these  papers  the  same  tone  is  pre¬ 
served — she  is  a  dear  friend — not  a 
wife.  One  of  them  was  composed,  like 
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her  candor,  her  generosity,  and  her 
courage ; 

“  Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend  ; 

That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 

The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress  ; 

That  patience  under  tort’ring  pain. 

Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 

Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  ?  ” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
Stella,  Swift  had  a  great  compassion,  a 
true  tenderness.  The  innocent  child 
had  been,  as  it  were,  thrown  upon  his 
care  ;  she  grew  up  to  girlhood  at  his 
side  ;  he  was  her  guardian,  her  school¬ 
master,  her  nearest  friend.  But  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  never  was 
any  thought  of  love  between  them — a 
schoolmaster  might  address  a  favorite 
pupil,  a  father  a  beloved  child,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  language  that  Swift  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Stella.  It  was  friendship — 
friendship  of  the  closest  and  most  en¬ 
dearing  character,  but  friendship  only — 
that  united  them.  His  tone  through¬ 
out,  from  first  to  last,  was  perfectly 
consistent : 

“  Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young. 

When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung, 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid’s  darts. 

Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts  ; 
With^tiendship  and  esteem  possest, 

I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest.”* 

This  was  the  language  that  he  held  to 
Tisdale  in  1704,  soon  after  Esther  had 
gone  to  Ireland  ;  this  was  the  language 
he  held  to  Stopford  when  she  was  dy¬ 
ing.  If  he  had  ever  thought  of  mar¬ 
riage,  he  would  have  chosen  Stella  :  but 
“  his  fortunes  and  his  humor”  had  put 
matrimony  out  of  the  question  ;  and  his 
experience  had  been,  that  violent  friend¬ 
ship  was  as  much  engaging  and  more 
lasting  that  violent  love.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lation  clear  to  the  world  ;  and  in  p>oint 
of  fact,  no  scandal  came  of  it. 

The  little  language”  in  which  so 
many  of  the  letters  and  journals  are 
written,  seems  to  us  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Swift  dwells  upon 
Esther’s  charming  babyhood  with  the 

*  Wrilten  in  1720— three  or  four  years  after 
the  alleged  marriage. 


sweetness  and  tenderness  of  parental 
reminiscence.  That  innocent  babble  the 
babble  of  our  children  before  they  have 
quite  mastered  the  difficulties  of  speech 
— had  a  perennial  charm  for  him,  as — 
through  him — it  has  for  us.  “  I  assure 
zu  it  um  velly  late  now  ;  but  zis  ^oes  to 
morrow.  Nite,  darling  rogues.’^  He 
has  as  many  pet  names  for  Stella  as  a 
fond  father  has  for  a  pet  daughter. 
She  is  Saucebox,  and  Sluttakins,  and 
dear  roguish  impudent  pretty  MI).,  and 
politic  Madame  Poppet  with  her  two 
eggs  a-penny.  How  lightly,  how  deli¬ 
cately  touched  !  Thai  is  the  gayer 
mood  ;  the  more  sombre  is  hardly  less 
striking.  In  his  darkest  hours,  her 
pure  devotion  to  him  is  like  light  from 
heaven.  She  is  his  better  angel — the 
saint  in  the  little  niche  overhead  who  in¬ 
tercedes  for  him.  “  Much  better. 
Thank  God  and  MD’s  prayers.” 
”  Giddy  fit  and  swimming  in  head.  MD 
and  God  help  me.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching.  Some  critics  maintain 
that  Swift  never  wrote  poetry.  It 
would  be  truer,  we  think,  to  affirm  that 
whenever  he  uses  the  poetical  form  to 
express  (sometimes  to  hide)  intense  feel¬ 
ing,  he  writes  better  |>oetry  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  When,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  urges  Stella — who  had  come 
from  her  own  sick-bed  to  nurse  him  in 
his  sickness — not  to  injure  her  health, 
the  lines  seem  to  us  to  reach  a  very  high 
altitude  indeed  : 

”  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware  ; 

You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care. 

If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours  ; 

For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground. 

Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed." 

How  did  Stella  accept  this  life-long 
friendship,  this  playful  homage,  this  ten¬ 
der  reverence  ?  What  did  she  think  of 
it  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of 
quite  unnecessary  pity  has  been  wasted 
on  Esther  Johnson.  It  may  be  that 
Swift  did  not  recognize  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  he  demanded  ;  but  in 
truth,  was  the  sacrifice  so  hard  ?  Is 
there  any  proof  that  Stella  was  an  unwill¬ 
ing  victim  ;  or,  indeed,  a  victim  at  all  ? 
She  mixed  freely  in  society  ;  she  occu¬ 
pied  a  quite  assured  position  ;  she  was 
the  comforter  and  confidant  of  the 
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greatest  man  of  the  age.  Is  there  any 
reason  whatever  to  hold  that  she  was 
unhappy  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  she 
not  declare  to  the  last  that  she  had  been 
amply  repaid  ? 

‘‘  Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  ; 

Late  dying,  may  you  casta  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o’er  my  head  ; 

To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow. 

One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow.” 

Vanessa  (Hester  Vanhomrigh)  was  a 
woman  cast  in  quite  a  different  mould. 
Her  vehement  and  unruly  nature  had 
never  been  disciplined  ;  and  when  her 
passion  was  roused,  she  was  careless  of 
her  good  name.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  Swift  was  for  some 
time  really  interested  in  her.  She  was 
an  apt  .and  docile  pupil  ;  and  if  not 
strictly  handsome,  she  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  certain  power  of  fascination 
— the  “  strong  toil  of  grace,”  which  is 
often  more  potent  than  mere  beauty.  It 
cannpt  be  said,  indeed,  that  Swift  was 
in  love  with  Hester  ;  but  she  certainly 
charmed  his  fancy  and  appealed  success¬ 
fully  to  his  sympathies.  Stella  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  Dublin  ;  and  the  I)e.an  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  women 
who  were  pretty  and  witty  and  accom¬ 
plished,  and  who  accepted  with  entire 
submission  his  despotic  and  whimsical 
decrees.  Vanessa  was  such  a  woman  ; 
and  he  does  not,  for  some  time  at  least, 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  almost 
tropical  passion  and  vehemence  of  her 
nature — dangerous  and  devastating  as  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  tropics — appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  l)een  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  was  coming,  till  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  He  had  had  no 
serious  thought  ;  but  the  acuteness  of 
the  crisis  into  which  their  intimacy  had 
suddenly  developed,  alarmed  and  dis¬ 
quieted  him.  Here  was  a  flood-tide  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  had  no  experi¬ 
ence — fierce,  uncontrollable,  intolerant 
of  prudential  restraints.  “  Can’t  we 
touch  these  bubbles,  then,  but  they 
break  ?”  some  one  asks  in  one  of 
Robert  Browning’s  plays  ;  and  Swift  re¬ 
garded  the  situation  with  the  same  un¬ 
easiness  and  perplexity.  He  was  sorely 
dismayed — utterly  put  about — when  he 
discovered  how  matters  stood.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  he  should  have  left  her 
at  once,  and  avoided  any  further  inti¬ 


macy.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  ;  but  all  the 
same,  the  situation  in  any  light  was  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrassing.  He  may  possibly 
for  the  moment  have  been  rather  flat¬ 
tered  by  her  preference,  as  most  men 
would  be  by  the  attentions  of  a  pretty 
and  attractive  girl  ;  and  he  may  have 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  was 
best  to  temporize.  By  gentle  raillery, 
by  sportive  remonstrance,  he  would 
show  her  how  foolish  she  had  been  in 
losing  her  heart  to  a  man  ”  who  under¬ 
stood  not  what  was  love,”  and  who, 
though  caressed  by  Ministers  of  State, 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
poor  Vanessa  was  far  too  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  accept  his  playful  advice.  She 
was  peremptory  and  she  was  abject  by 
turns.  ‘‘  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with 
that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear  ; 
at  other  times  a  charming  compassion 
shows  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul.”  He  must  marry  her, 
or  she  would  die.  And  she  djd  die. 
It  was  a  hard  fate.  Another  man  might 
have  been  free  to  woo  her  ;  but  to  Swift 
such  a  union  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Stella  stood  between  them,  and  behind 
Stella  that  gloomy  phantom  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease  which  had  haunted 
him  all  his  life.  He  was  not  ungrateful 
to  either  of  these  women  ;  but  such  a 
return  would  have  been  worse  than  in¬ 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Craik  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
enough  direct  evidence  to  show  that 
Swift  was  married  to  Esther  Johnson  in 
1716.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  that  the  direct  evidence  of  marriage 
is  insufficient,  but  that  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  reasonable  certainty  (in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  a  negative  is  capable  of 
proof)  that  no  marriage  took  place. 

We  have  already  described  so  fully 
the  character  of  the  relations  between 
them,  that  it  is  only  now  necessary  to 
say  that  what  may  be  called  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence — the  evidence  of  facts 
and  circumstances — is  distinctly  ad¬ 
verse.  But  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark,  that  besides  the  letters  and  poems 
addressed  to  herself  (where  friendship 
to  the  exclusion  of  love  is  invariably  in¬ 
sisted  on),  he  wrote  much  about  her. 
In  these  papers  the  same  tone  is  pre¬ 
served — she  is  a  dear  friend — not  a 
wife.  One  of  them  was  composed,  like 
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Carlyle’s  remarkable  account  of  his 
father,  in  very  solemn  circumstances — 
it  was  written  mainly  during  the  hours 
that  elapsed  between  the  day  she  died 
and  the  day  she  was  buried.  “  This 
day,  being  Sunday,  January  28th,  1727- 
28,  about  eight  o’clock  at  night  a  ser¬ 
vant  brought  me  a  note  with  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  truest,  most  virtuous, 
and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps 
any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed 
with.”  "  This  is  the  night  of  her  fu¬ 
neral,”  he  adds  two  days  later,  “  which 
my  sickness  will  not  suffer  me  to  attend. 
It  is  now  nine  at  night  ;  and  I  am  re¬ 
moved  into  another  apartment  that  I 
may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of 
my  bedchamber.”  No  record  was  ever 
penned  in  circumstances  more  calculat¬ 
ed  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  to  induce  the  writer  to  speak 
with  the  most  perfect  frankness,  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  unreserve  ;  but  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  is  the  irreparable  loss  of  her 
“friendship”  that  is  deplored.  Not  a 
word  of  marriage.  Then  there  is  no 
proof  that  Stella  at  any  time  asserted 
that  she  was  his  wife — the  stories  of  the 
meeting  with  Vanessa,  and  of  the 
death-bed  declaration,  being  manifest 
inventions.  Mr.  Craik  fairly  admits 
that  the  latter  of  these  is  incredible  ;  yet 
the  evidence  which  he  discards  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  declaration  is  almost 
precisely  identical  with  that  which  he 
accepts  in  connection  with  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  held  to  be  married 
persons  during  their  lives — they  had 
both  been  dead  and  buried  for  years  be¬ 
fore  the  rumor  of  their  union  obtained 
publicity.  There  may  be  in  some  con¬ 
temporary  lampoon  an  allusion  to  the 
alleged  ceremony  ;  we  have  not  met  with 
it — nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  it  been 
met  with  by  any  of  the  biographers. 
Nor  can  any  plausible  motive  for  the 
marriage  be  assigned.  There  was  no 
scandal  to  silence ;  the  relations 
between  them,  which  had  subsisted  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  understood.  But  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  had  been  scandal,  how 
was  it  to  be  silenced  by  a  ceremony,  the 
secret  of  which,  during  life  and  after 
death,  was  to  be  jealously  guarded  ? 
Was  it  performed  to  satisfy  Stella  ?  But 


there  is  no  proof  that  she  was  dissatis¬ 
fied — she  had  cheerfully  acquiesced  in, 
had  loyally  accepted  the  relation  as  it 
stood.  It  could  not  have  been  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  conscience  ;  her  con¬ 
science  was  in  no  way  involved  :  it  was 
never  asserted,  even  by  bitterest  parti¬ 
sans,  that  the  connection  was  immoral. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  (to  prevent,  for  instance,  any 
risk  of  subsequent  misconstruction)  it 
was  done  at  the  Dean's  desire  ?  But  if 
the  story  is  true  that  it  was  the  Dean 
himself  who  insisted  that  the  secret 
should  never  be  published,  what  good 
did  he  expect  it  to  effect  ?  how  could  it 
avail,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
avert  possible  misconstructions  ?  If  a 
ceremony  did  take  place,  we  are  thus 
entitled  to  maintain  that  it  was  an  utterly 
unreasonable  and  unaccountable  act — op¬ 
posed  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
Still,  if  it  were  proved  by  (let  us  say)  an 
entry  in  a  register,  the  marriage  “  lines,” 
a  letter  from  Stella,  a  letter  from  Swift,  a 
certificate  under  the  bishop’s  hands — 
anything  approaching  either  legal  or 
moral  proof — we  might  be  bound  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  antecedent  improbabilities. 
Nay,  even  if  a  friend  like  Dr.  Delaney 
had  said  plainly  that  he  had  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  Swift  himself,  then  (subject 
to  observation  on  the  too  frequent  mis¬ 
understandings  of  verbal  confidences)  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  accept  it.  But 
the  direct  evidence  does  not  amount 
even  to  this.  It  consists  of  a  passage 
in  Lord  Orrery’s  ”  Remarks”  .much 
that  Lord  Orrery  said  about  Swift  must 
be  accepted  with  reserve),  where,  after 
stating  in  a  loose  incidental  way  that 
Stella  was  Swift’s  concealed  but  un¬ 
doubted  wife,  he  goes  on — "  If  my  in¬ 
formations  are  right,  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  Swift  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr. 
Ashe,  then  Bishop  of  Clogher.”  On 
this  Dr.  Delaney,  in  his  ”  Observa¬ 
tions,”  remarks — ”  Your  lordship’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  marriage  is,  /  am  satisfied, 
true.”  Mr.  Monck  Mason’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  statement  of  opinion 
or  belief  only,  is  vigorously  combated  by 
Mr.  Craik.  Mr.  Craik  argues  that  the 
words  ”  1  am  satisfied”  apply  not  to  the 
fact  of  a  marriage,  which  was  ”  undoubt¬ 
ed,”  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Craik’s  argument  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  successful.  1st. 
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If  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  then^ 
it  did  not  take  place  at  all.  The  belief 
in  any  ceremony  rests  exclusively  upon 
the  allegation  that  a  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery  in 
1716;  and  if  that  allegation  is  not 
somehow  substantiated,  the  case  for  the 
marriage  must  break  down.  So  that  it  is 
really  of  no  consequence  to  which  of 
Lord  Orrery’s  statements  Dr.  Delaney’s 
words  apply.  2d.  The  words  ’’  I  am 
satisfied”  are  unequivocal,  and  clearly 
imply  that  the  writer  was  led  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  evidence  submitted  to 
him — that  is  to  say,  Dr.  Delaney’s  was 
only  inferential  and  circumstantial  belief 
— not  direct  knowledge.  He  had  not 
received  his  information  from  headquar¬ 
ters — from  Swift  or  from  Stella  ;  he  was 
putting  this  and  that  together,  and 
drawing  an  inference  ;  and  as  he  no¬ 
where  asserts  that  he  had  recovered  or 
was  in  possession  of  any  really  direct 
evidence,  Mr.  Mason’s  conclusion,  that 
even  in  the  case  of  so  familiar  an  inti¬ 
mate'  as  Dr.  Delaney  the  marriage  was 
matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture  only, 
seems  to  be  justified. 

Lord  Orrery’s  ”  Remarks”  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1752,  seven  years  after  Swift’s 
death  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1789  that  the 
story  received  any  further  corrobora¬ 
tion.  In  that  year  Mr.  George  Monck 
Berkeley  asserted  in  his  "  Literary 
Relics  ”  that  “Swift  and  Stella  were 
married  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
himself  related  the  circumstances  to  Bish¬ 
op  Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the  story 
was  communicated  to  me.”  This  bit 
of  evidence  certainly  comes  to  us  in  a 
very  circuitous  and  roundabout  fashion. 
Mr.  Berkeley  was  told  by  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  widow,  who  had  it  from  her 
husband,  who  had  it  from  Bishop  Ashe. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  proceedings 
of  courts  of  law  knows  that  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever.  The 
gossip  is  handed  down  from  one  to 
another — often  in  perfect  good  faith — 
yet  he  who  builds  upon  it  builds  upon 
the  sand.  And  when  closely  examined, 
it  is  seen  that  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
highly  suspicious,  and  open  to  serious 
observation.  The  ceremony  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1716  ;  Berkeley  was  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  did  not  return  till  after 
Bishop  Ashe’s  death,  which  took  place 
in  1717.  Mr.  Craik  insists  that  when  it 


is  stated  that  Bishop  Ashe  “  related  the 
circumstances  to  Bishop  Berkeley,”  it  is 
not  implied  that  he  did  it  "by  word  of 
mouth.”  But  is  there  the  least  like¬ 
lihood,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
Bishop,  that  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  so  grave  an  indiscretion  ?  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  had  been  bound 
over  to  inviolable  secrecy  ;  and  though 
such  a  secret  might  be  incautiously  be¬ 
trayed  or  accidentally  ooze  out  during 
familiar  talk,  is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  of  honor  and  prudence  could  have 
deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  made  it 
— within  a  few  weeks  or  months — the 
subject  of  a  letter  to  an  absent  friend  ? 

This  is  really  the  whole  evidence  of 
the  slightest  relevancy  that  has  been  re¬ 
covered — the  loose  gossip  of  Sheridan 
(of  whom  it  will  be  recollected  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  “  Why,  sir.  Sherry  is 
dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  it  must  have 
taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
become  what  we  see  him  now.  Such  an 
excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nat¬ 
ure”)  being  very  naturally  pooh-poohed 
by  the  biographers  in  general,  and  even 
by  Mr.  Craik.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
those  who  were  closely  connected  with 
Swift  and  Stella  in  their  latter  years — 
Dr.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Dingley,  Mrs.  Brent, 
Mrs.  Ridgeway,  and  others — deny  that 
any  ceremony  took  place  ;  and  almost 
the  last  writing  which  Stella  subscribed 
opens  with  the  significant  words — “  I, 
Esther  Johnson,  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
spinster."  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that 
these  words  are  of  no  consequence,  see¬ 
ing  that  she  had  bound  herself  not  to 
disclose  that  she  was  a  married  woman. 
Still  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if  she 
was  married,  the  introduction  of  the 
word  “spinster’  was  a  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  falsehood — the  testatrix  being  quite 
sufficiently  described  as  ”  Esther  John¬ 
son,  of  the  city  of  Dublin.”  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  can  have  been 
only  one  (though  the  last)  of  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  humiliating  embarrassments, 
the  question  again  suggests  itself  with 
irresistible  force.  Why  should  they  have 
loaded  their  lives  with  such  a  burden  of 
deceit  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
motive  that  will  in  any  measure  account 
for  it  ?  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
almost  inevitable  that  some  such  story 
as  Lord  Orrery’s  (however  unfounded) 
should  have  got  abroad.  The  relations  of 
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Swift  to  Stella  were  certainly  exception¬ 
al,  and  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  ;  yet  Stella’s  character  was 
irreproachable,  and  calumny  itself  did 
not  venture  to  assail  her.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  surmise  of  a  se¬ 
cret  union  should  have  been  entertained 
by  many,  should  have  been  whispered 
about  among  their  friends  even  during 
Swift’s  life,  and  should  after  his  death 
have  gradually  assumed  substance  and 
shape  ? 

After  all  is  said,  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery  and  ambiguity  must  attach  to 
the  connection — as  to  much  ^else  in  the 
Dean’s  life.  He  survived  Stella  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  yet  those  who  as¬ 
sert  that  a  marriage  took  place,  search 
the  records  of  all  these  years  in  vain  for 
any  avowal,  however  slight.  “  Only  a 
woman’s  hair” — scrawled  on  the  en¬ 
velope  in  which  a  tress  of  the  raven- 
black  hair  was  preserved — affords  a  slen¬ 
der  cue  to  conjecture,  and  is  as  enigmat¬ 
ical  as  the  rest.  Only  a  woman’s  hair 
— only  the  remembrance  of  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  past— only  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the 
devotion  of  a  lifetime,  only  that — noth¬ 
ing  more. 

“  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaquc  Veritas.”  * 

Whatever  interpretation  each  of  us  may 
be  disposed  to  give  them,  we  shall  all 
admit  that  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  transcendent  in  the  genius  and  the 
despair  which  could  invest  these  four 
quite  commonplace  words  with  an  im¬ 
mortality  of  passion,  t 


*  “  Honor,  truth,  liberality,  good  nature, 
and  modesty  were  the  virtues  she  chiefly  pos¬ 
sessed  and  most  valued  in  her  acquaintance. 
It  was  not  safe  nor  prudent  in  her  presence  to 
offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty.  She 
was  the  most  disinterested  mortal  I  ever  knew 
or  heard  of.”  —  The  character  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
by  Swift. 

I  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  an  acute 
writer  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  arrived,  by 
a  somewhat  similar  course  of  reasoning,  at  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  Proven.”  He  is  prevented 
from  going  a  step  farther  by  attaching  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  to  what  we  have  called  Stel¬ 
la's  death-bed  declaration.  That  story  appears 
to  us,  as  to  Mr.  Craik,  intrinsically  incredible  : 
but  we  need  not  discuss  it  here.  The  real 
issue,  when  divested  of  all  irrelevancies,  comes 
to  this— There  being  no  direct  evidence  of  any 
weight  on  either  side,  which  view  is  most 
natural,  most  explanatory,  most  easily  recon- 


And  this — the  most  vivid  of  the 
Dean’s  many  vivid  sayings — leads  us,  in 
conclusion,  to  add  a  word  or  two  on 
Swift’s  literary  faculty.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  very  brief  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  re¬ 
cently  made  to  show  that,  judged  by  his 
writings.  Swift  was  not  a  great,  but  ”  es¬ 
sentially  a  small,  and  in  some  respects  a 
bad  man,”  might  at  this  time  of  day 
have  been  altogether  dispensed  with. 
For  there  is  ”  finality”  in  literature  if 
not  in  politics.  The  writer  who  under¬ 
takes  to  demonstrate  that  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dante,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Rabelais,  and  Swift  were  essentially 
small  men,  cannot  be  treated  seriously. 
To  say  that  he  is  airing  a  paradox  is  to 
put  it  very  mildly  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
offence  might  properly  be  described  in 
much  sharper  language.  A  scientific 
writer  who  in  the  year  1883  attacks  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  guilty  of  a  scientific 
impertinence  which  all  scientific  -men 
whose  time  is  of  value  are  entitled  to 
resent.  Swift’s  position  in  letters  is 
equally  assured,  and  as  little  matter  for 
argument.  ”  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  “  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels,”  the  argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity,  the  verses  on 
poetry  and  on  his  own  death,  are  among 
the  imperishable  possessions  of  the 
world.  The  entry  has  been  duly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  National  Register,  and 
cannot  now  be  impeached.  And  “  the 
clash  of  the  country”  is  not  in  this  case 
a  mere  vague  general  impression,  but  is 
instructed  by  the  evidence  of  the  most 
skilful  experts.  To  take  the  most  re¬ 
cent.  Scott,  Macaulay,  Froude,  and 
Leslie  Stephen — each  in  his  own  depart 
ment — have  acknowledged  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Swift.  Scott  regards  him  as 
the  painter  of  character,  Macaulay  as 
the  literary  artist,  Froude  as  the  politi¬ 
cian,  Leslie  Stephen  as  the  moralist  and 
the  philosopher.  Scott  has  pointed  out 
that  Lemuel  Gulliver  the  traveller,  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  the  astrologer,  the  French¬ 
man  who  writes  the  new  Journey  to 
Paris,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mary  the  cookmaid, 
the  grave  projector  who  proposes  a  plan 
for  relieving  the  poor  by  eating  their 
children,  and  the  vehement  Whig  politi- 


ciled  with  the  undisputed  facts,  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Swift  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Stella  on 
the  other  7 
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cian  who  remonstrates  against  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  per¬ 
sons  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  from 
the  Dean  himself,  and  in  all  their  sur¬ 
roundings  absolutely  true  to  the  life.* 
Mr.  Froude  remarks  that  Swift,  who 
was  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  an 
Irish  patriot,  poured  out  tract  after  tract 
denouncing  Irish  misgovemment,  each 
of  them  composed  with  supreme  literary 
power,  a  just  and  burning  indignation 
showing  through  the  most  finished 
irony.  “  In  these  tracts,  in  colors 
which  will  never  fade,  lies  the  picture  of 
Ireland,  as  England,  half  in  ignorance, 
half  in  wilful  despair  of  her  amendment, 
had  willed  that  she  should  be.”f  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  after  admitting  that 
Swift  is  the  keenest  satirist  as  well  as  the 
acutest  critic  in  the  English  language, 
adds  that  his  imagination  was  fervid 
enough  to  give  such  forcible  utterance 
to  his  feelings  as  has  scarcely  been 
rivalled  in  our  literature.^  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  testimony  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able.  Macaulay  disliked  Swift  with  his 
habitual  energy  of  dislike.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  complex  characters 
where  heroism  and  weakness  are  subtly 
interwoven — Bacon,  Dryden,  Swift — 
did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
manipulation  of  that  brilliant  master.  § 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  repugnance  to  the 
man,  his  admiration  of  the  magnificent 
faculty  of  the  satirist  is  emphatic  and 
unstinted.  Under  that  plain  garb  and 
ungainly  deportment  were  concealed,  he 
tells  us,  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that 
have  ever  been  bestowed  on  the  children 
of  men — rare  powers  of  observation;  bril¬ 
liant  wit  ;  grotesque  invention  ;  humor 
of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquisitely 
delicious ;  eloquence  singularly  pure. 


*  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  p.  439. 
f  The  English  in  Ireland.  ByJ.  A.  Froude. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  501-503. 

X  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

Addison  was  his  literary  hero  ;  but  surely, 
in  spite  of  exquisite  urbanity  and  a  charming 
style,  Addison,  both  as  man  and  writer,  has 
been  prodigiously  overrated  by  Macaulay.  The 
others  had  sounded  depths  which  his  plummet 
could  not  reach,  had  scaled  heights  on  which 
he  had  never  adventured.  This,  to  be  sure, 
may  have  been  his  attraction  for  Macaulay,  to 
whom  the  difficult  subtleties  of  the  imagination 
and  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  spiritual  life 
were  enigmatical  and  antipathetic — a  riddle 
and  a  byword. 

N»w  Siaixs.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5 


manly,  and  perspicuous.*  We  need  not 
multiply  authorities.  It  must  now  be 
conceded,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
the  consent  of  the  learned  world  to 
Swift’s  intellectual  pre-eminence  has 
been  deliberately  and  Anally  given. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  same  critic  that 
Swift’s  reputation  has  been  gained  “  by 
a  less  degree  of  effort  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  writer” — his  writings, 
in  point  of  lengthy  being  altogether  in- 
signiAcant.  To  this  curious  complaint 
we  might  be  content  to  reply  in  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen’s  words:  “A  modem 
journalist  who  could  prove  that  he  had 
written  as  little  in  six  months  would  de¬ 
serve  a  testimonial.”  An  age  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  prophet  is  tender 
to,  if  not  vain  of,  verbosity  ;  but  the 
great  books  of  tne  world  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  thei  •  Hume’s  ”  Es¬ 

say  on  Miracles,”  which  may  be  said 
to  have.revolutionized  the  whole  course 
of  modern  thought,  is  compressed  into 
some  twenty  pages.  ‘‘A  Tale  of  a 
Tub”  is  shorter  than  a  Budget  speech 
which  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow  :  but 
then — how  far-reaching  is  the  argument ; 
the  interest — how  world-wide  ;  the  scorn 
— how  consummate  !  Brief  as  Swift  is, 
he  makes  it  abundantly  clear,  before 
he  is  done,  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
his  capacity.  He  has  looked  all  round 
our  globe-  -as  from  another  star.  It  is 
true  that  with  the  most  lucid  intelligence 
he  united  the  most  lurid  scorn.  Though 
he  saw  them  as  from  a  remote  planet, 
he  hated  the  pigmies — the  little  odious 
vermin — with  the  intensity  of  a  next- 
door  neighbor.  Yet  this  keenness  of 
feeling  was  in  a  measure  perhaps  the 
secret  of  his  power — it  gavi  that  amaz¬ 
ing  air  of  reality  to  his  narrative  which 
makes  us  feel,  when  we  return  from 
Brobdingnag,  that  human  beings  are 
ridiculously  and  unaccountably  small. 
Swift  was  a  great  master  of  the  idiomatic 
— one  of  the  greatest  ;  but  his  intellect¬ 
ual  lucidity  was  not  less  noticeable  than 
his  verbal.  His  eye  was  indeed  too 
keen,  too  penetrating  :  he  did  not  see 
through  shams  and  plausibilities  only  ; 
he  saw  through  the  essential  decencies 
of  life  as  well.  Thus  he  spoke  with  ap¬ 
palling  plainness  of  many  things  which 
nature  has  wisely  hidden ;  and  he 


*  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 
38 
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became  at  times  in  consequence  outrage* 
ously  coarse. 

Swift,  it  is  said,  never  laughed  ;  but 
when  he  unbent  himself  intellectually, 
he  was,  we  think,  at  his  best.  The 
serious  biographer  complains  of  the 
rough  horse-play  of  his  humor — of  his 
weakness  for  puns  and  practical  jokes. 
The  puns,  however,  were  often  very 
fair  ;  and  the  humorous  perception  that 
could  meet  William’s  favorite  Recepit 
non  rapuit,  with  the  apt  retort.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief — or  could 
apply  on  the  instant  to  the  lady  whose 
mantua  had  swept  down  a  Cremona 
fiddle,  Mantua,  va  misera  nimium  vicina 
Cremona  ! — must  have  been  nimble  and 
adroit.  Even  the  practical  joking  was 
good  in  its  way.  The  dearly  beloved 
Roger  is  probably  apocryphal — borrow¬ 
ed  from  some  older  jest-book  ;  but  the 
praying  and  fasting  story,  as  told  by  Sir 
Walter,  is  certainly  very  comjcal,  and 
seems  to  be  authentic.*  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff’s  controversy  with  Partridge  the  al¬ 
manac-maker  is,  however.  Swift’s  high¬ 
est  achievement  in  this  line.  His  mirth 
(when  not  moody  and  ferocious)  was  of 
the  gayest  kind — the  freest  and  finest 
play  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  mere  tri¬ 
fling  ;  there  is  strenuous  logic  as  well  as 
deft  wit :  so  that  even  Partridge  has  his 
serious  side.  Whately’s  Historic  Doubts 
regarding  Napoleon  Buonaparte  are  now 
nearly  forgotten  ;  but  they  suggest  to  us 
what  may  have  been  in  Swift’s  mind 
when  he  assured  the  unlucky  astrologer 


•  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  381.  The  whole 
note  is  worth  quoting,  as  containing  some 
characteristic  details  of  manner,  etc.  “  There 
is  another  well-attested  anecdote,  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Waller  of  Allans- 
town,  near  Kells,  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift. 
Mr.  Waller,  while  a  youth,  was  riding  near  his 
father’s  house,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  on 
horseback  reading.  A  little  surprised,  he  asked 
the  servant,  who  followed  him  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  where  they  came  from  ?  ‘  From  the 

Black  Lion, '  answered  the  man.  *  And  where 
are  you  going?’  *  To  heaven,  I  believe,’ re¬ 
joined  the  servant,  ‘  for  my  master’s  pray¬ 
ing  and  I  am  fasting.’  On  further  inquiry 
it  proved  that  the  Dean,  who  was  then  going 
to  Laracor,  had  rebuked  the  man  for  presenting 
him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots.  ‘  Were 
they  clean,’ answered  the  fellow,  'they  would 
soon  be  dirty  again.’  ‘And  if  you  eat  your 
breakfast,’  retorted  the  Dean,  ‘you  will  be 
hungry  again,  jk>  you  shall  proceed  without 
it,’  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man’s 
bom-mot." 


that  logically  he  was  dead  (if  not  buried), 
and  that  he  need  not  think  to  persuade 
the  world  that  he  was  still  alive.  The 
futility  of  human  testimony  upon  the 
plainest  matter-of-fact  has  never  been 
more  ludicrously  yet  vividly  exposed. 

The  grave  conduct  of  an  absurb  prop¬ 
osition  is  of  course  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Swift's  style  ; 
but  the  unaffected  simplicity  and  stolid 
unconsciousness  with  which  he  looks 
the  reader  in  the  face  when  relating  the 
most  astonishing  fictions,  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  an  even  higher  reach  of  his  art.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  narrator  ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  ”  the  author  was  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  veracity,  that  it  became  a  sort 
of  proverb  among  his  neighbors  at 
Kedriff,  when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing, 
that  it  was  as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver 
had  spoken  it,”  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  seaman  who  swore  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Gulliver  very  well,  but  that  he  lived 
at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  ‘  How 
admirable  is  the  parenthetical,  ”  being 
little  for  her  age,”  in  ihe  account  of 
Glumdalclitch — ’’She  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  not  above  forty  feet  high, 
being  little  for  her  age  or  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  queen’s  dwarf — "Nothing 
angered  and  mortified  me  so  much  as 
the  queen’s  dwarf,  who  being  of  the 
lowest  stature  that  was  ever  in  that 
country  (for  I  verily  think  he  was  not 
full  thirty  feet  high),  became  so  insolent 
at  seeing  a  creature  so  much  beneath 
him,  that  he  would  always  affect  to  swag¬ 
ger  and  look  big  as  he  passed  by  me  in 
the  queen’s  ante-chamber  !  ’’  One  cannot 
believe  that  Swift  was  so  unutterably 
miserable  when  he  was  engaged  on 
“  Gulliver,”  or  that  he  wrote  his  “  trav¬ 
els” — the  earlier  voyages  at  least — not 
to  amuse  the  world,  but  to  vex  it. 
This  consummate  arlist  was  a  great 
satirist  as  well  as  a  great  stoiy’-teller  ; 
but  it  is  the  art  of  the  delightful  story¬ 
teller,  not  of  the  wicked  satirist,  that 
makes  Gulliver  immortal. 

Swift’s  verse,  like  his  prose,  was 
mainly  remarkable  for  its  resolute  horn- 
liness  ;  but  when  the  scorn  or  the  indig¬ 
nation  or  the  pity  becomes  intense,  it 
sometimes  attains,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
very  high  level  indeed.  The  “  Jolly 
Beggars”  of  Burns  is  scarcely  superior 
in  idomatic  pith  and  picturesqueness  to 
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the  opening  stanzas  of  the  “  Rhapsody 
on  Poetry 

“  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun. 

By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  States  ; 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round — 

Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses’  lyre. 

“  Not  beggar’s  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

Not  bastard  of  a  peddler  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews  ; 

Not  infanu  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gypsies  litt’ring  under  hedges — 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  Church,  or  law,  or  State, 

As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire.” 

Yet  the  impeachment  of  Swift  as  the 
writer  has,  after  all,  a  basis  of  fact. 
His  influence  was  largely  personal.  He 
was  greater  than  his  bo^ks.  It  is  easy 
to  take  up  one  of  his  pamphlets  now, 
and  criticise  the  style,  which  is  some¬ 
times  loose  and  slovenly,  at  our  leisure. 
But  it  did  its  work.  It  struck  home. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  true  standard  by 
which  the  Dean  should  be  judged.  He 
was  a  ruler  of  men,  and  he  knew  how 
to  rule.  If  he  had  been  bred  to  poli¬ 
tics,  if  he  had  occupied  a  recognized 


place,  not  in  the  Church,  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  The 
sheer  personal  ascendancy  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  as  marked  in  political  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Friend  and  foe  alike  admit¬ 
ted  that  his  influence,  when  fairly  exert¬ 
ed,  was  irresistible.  He  was  one  of 
those  potent  elementary  forces  which  oc¬ 
casionally  appear  in  the  world,  and 
which,  when  happily  circumstanced — 
when  not  chained  as  Prometheus  was,  or 
tortured  as  Swift  was — revolutionize 
society.  The  unfriendly  Johnson,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  forced  to  confess  that 
for  several  years  Swift  formed  the  polit¬ 
ical  opinions  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
Carteret  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  governing  Ireland  because 
he  pleased  Dr.  Swift.  “  Dr.  Swift  had 
commanded  him,”  said  Lord  Rivers, 
“  and  he  durst  not  refuse  it.”  And 
Lord  Bathurst  remarked,  that  by  an 
hour’s  work  in  his  study  an  Irish  parson 
had  often  ”  made  three  kingdoms  drunk 
at  once.”  We  cannot  be  induced  to 
believe  by  any  criticism,  however  trench¬ 
ant,  that  the  man  who  could  do  all  this 
was  not  only  “  bad  ”  but  "small.”  — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  SCIENCE. 
BY  REV.  GEORGE  EDMUNDSON. 


In  his  lately-published  work  upon 
Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  observes  :  "  It  is,  I  think  gen¬ 

erally  assumed  not  only  that  the  world 
really  exists  as  we  see  it,  but  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  other  animals  pretty  much  as  it 
does  to  us.  A  little  consideration  is, 
however,  sufficierit  to  show  that  this  is 
very  far  from  being  certain  or  even  prob¬ 
able  ”  (p.  182).  In  fact,  he  has  es¬ 
tablished,  by  elaborate  and  careful  ob¬ 
servations,  that  animal  organs  of  sense 
have  a  different  range  and  are  different¬ 
ly  affected  by  external  causes  than  the 
corresponding  organs  in  human  beings. 
He  has  proved,  for  instance,  that  while 
ants  are  wholly  insensible  to  sounds 
which  strike  the  human  ear  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  loud,  they  appear  to  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  organs  of  hearing  so  delicate  as 
to  be  sensitive  to  those  rapid  vibrations 


which  are  inaudible  to  us.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  this  observation  of  Sir 
John  LuBbock  is  a  very  suggestive  one, 
and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  human  mind, 
which  derives  all  its  information  about 
external  Nature  by  means  of  instruments 
of  observation  confessedly  coarse,  im- 
fierfect,  and  faulty,  can  venture,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  upon  the  task 
which  modern  science  has  set  before  it, 
as  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  its  re¬ 
searches  and  discoveries — the  task  of 
unravelling  and  explaining  all  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  In  plain  words. 
Is  there  not  a  definite  boundary,  set  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  beyond  which  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
by  their  very  nature,  cannot  pass  ?  Is 
there  not  an  unattainable  to  which  the 
speculations  of  the  human  imagination 
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cannot  reach  ?  Are  there  not  problems 
too  abstruse  for  human  reason  to  com* 
prehend,  too  refined  for  human  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  solve  ? 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  that  the  answer  to 
these  queries  must  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

The  qualifications  of  roan,  as  an  ob¬ 
server  of  Nature,  are  limited — first,  by 
his  position  in  the  universe  ;  second,  by 
the  imperfection  of  his  senses.  Let  us 
discuss  these  points  in  the  order  indicat¬ 
ed. 

The  researches  of  astronomers  have 
shown  that  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  is 
but  a  mere  speck  of  dust,  as  it  were,  in 
the  immensity  of  the  universe.  It  is 
one  of  the  smaller  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  which  is  itself  but  one  among 
countless  myriads  of  similar  systems 
scattered  through  infinite  space.  Man 
himself,  too,  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  theories  of  his  origin  by  those  who 
speak  with  the  greatest  show  of  author¬ 
ity  upon  the  subject,  is  not,  as  was 
once  supposed  a  being  of  special  en¬ 
dowment,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  a  mere  natural  product  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  he  inhabits  ;  a  being  gradually 
developed,  through  a  vast  gradation  of  as¬ 
cending  orders  of  existence,  from  those 
lowest  forms  of  animated  substance 
which  are  still  represented  to  us  by  the 
infusoria  and  the  rhizopods.  Now,  if 
the  true  position  of  man  in  the  universe 
be  thus  indicated,  even  with  modified 
correctness — if  the  theories  of  astrono¬ 
mer  and  biologist  stand  on  rm  insecure 
basis — is  it  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  pre¬ 
posterous  that  such  a  being  should  dare 
to  imagine  that  he  can  discover  and 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the 
laws  and  the  causes,  of  all  that  he  sees 
around  him — that  he  should  aspire  to 
comprehend  all  the  wondrous  working 
of  that  infinite  whole  of  which  he  forms 
such  an  infinitely  insignificant  atom  ? 
It  would  scarcely  seem  more  supremely 
ridiculous  were  one  of  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock's  more  intelligent  ants,  drawing  its 
conclusions  from  its  limited  field  of  ex¬ 
perience,  to  deliver  its  views  upon  Phys¬ 
ical  Geography.  The  truth,  plainly 
stated,  amounts  to  this  ;  That  man,  by 
no  conceivable  exertion  of  his  limited 
faculties,  can  ever  penetrate  beyond 
that  minute  portion  of  the  universe  to 


which  alone  he  has  access,  and  will  only 
be  able  to  acquire  a  crude  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  acquaintance  with  that.  Facts  he 
may  tabulate,  analyze  and  classify  ;  he 
may  even,  after  centuries  of  guesses  and 
conjectures,  at  length  hit  upon  certain 
approximate  formulae  of  relation  between 
groups  of  observed  phenomena,  which 
he  proudly  labels  Laws  of  Nature.  But 
causes  lie  outside  his  cognizance,  and 
he  tries  to  veil  his  ignorance  by  the 
specious  use  of  abstract  |erms,  which, 
however  convenient  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  are  purely  fictitious.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  will  suffice.  We  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  scientific  works  a  very  free  use 
of  such  terms  as  mass,  matter,  space, 
time,  force,  energy,  etc.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  all  these,  and  many 
other  similar  abstract  terms,  are  not  ob¬ 
jective  realities,  but  merely  useful  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  take  abstract  inert  matter  :  such 
matter  could  not  be  in  any  way  perceiv¬ 
ed  by  our  senses,  for  it  would,  being 
inert,  be  devoid  of  color,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  chemical  action,  all  of 
which  are  modes  of  motion.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  us  non-existent. 

Or  if  we  take  space,  are  we  quite 
clear  that  we  have  any  complete  cogni¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  this  term  ?  Our 
conceptions  of  space  are  strictly  three- 
dimensional.  But  mathematically  there 
is  no  such  limitation.  By  using  the 
methods  of  Algebraic  Geometry  an  equa¬ 
tion  in  two  variables  can  be  shown  to 
represent  a  plane  curve,  and  an  equa¬ 
tion  in  three  variables  a  surface.  But 
then  comes  a  pause.  According  to  the 
principle  of  continuity  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  why  equations,  involving 
any  number  of  variables,  should  not  be 
similarly  capable  of  translation  from 
Algebra  to  Geometry  The  only  as¬ 
signable  reason  is,  that  n-dimensional 
space  is  inconceivable  to  human  facul¬ 
ties,  where  n  has  a  higher  value  than 
three.  Distinguished  mathematicians, 
such  as  Rieman,  Helmholtz,  Sylvester, 
and  Clifford,  have  carefully  examined 
into  this  difficult  question,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  think  it  possible  that  space 
may  not  everywhere  have  the  same  prop¬ 
erties  throughout  the  universe ;  and 
Professor  Tait  endeavors  to  explain  our 
inability  to  conceive  such  properties  by 
the  analogy  of  the  sensations  of  a  book- 
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worm  in  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper.* 
The  comparison  may  be  described  as 
rather  apt  than  complimentary.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zullner  has  gone  so  far  as  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  these  unknown  properties  of 
space  may  account  for  the  tricks  and 
delusions  effected  by  spiritualists,  f 
Such  an  explanation  has  at  least  this 
merit,  that  it  cannot  be  disproved,  as 
is  generally  the  case  when  we  interpret 
**  ignotum  per  ignotius.” 

Enough  upon  this  head :  let  us  proceed. 
Assuming  that  it  is  with  but  a  minute 
superficial  portion  of  the  universe  that- 
man  has  power  and  opportunity  of  deal¬ 
ing  at  all,  let  us  next  inquire  what  are 
the  implements  by  means  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  conduct  his  researches  even 
in  this  limited  sphere  of  inquiry.  It  is 
plain  that  all  perceptions  of  external 
things  come  through  the  agency  of  the 
senses  (principally  by  the  sense  of  see¬ 
ing),  which  convey  the  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  special  nerve-con¬ 
ductors  to  the  centre  of  nervous  action, 
the  brain,  where  by  some  wondrous 
process  these  nerve  messages  are  trans¬ 
muted  into  intelligent  thoughts  and 
ideas.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
human  mind  is  an  instrument  of  marvel¬ 
lous  flexibility  and  power,  and  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  extraordinary  capacities  for 
invention,  for  discovery,  and  for  re¬ 
search.  But  surely  in  connection  with 
the  subject  under  discussion,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  who  make  these  asser¬ 
tions  ?  An  answer  is  ready  at  once — all 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  philosophers, 
and  men  of  learning  and  science.  Yes  ; 
but  I  reply,  may  not  all  these  learned 
men,  philosophic,  scientific,  and  other¬ 
wise,  form  a  kind  of  gigantic  human 
Mutual  Admiration  Society  ?  What 
criterion  have  thMe  to  go  by  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  human 
mind  as  a  thinking  machine,  but  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellows  ?  It  is  a  univer¬ 
sally  received  maxim  that  no  man  is  a 
competent  judge  of  his  own  capabilities, 
that  no  man  can  speak  with  impartiality 
upon  the  customs  of  his  own  country, 
as  compared  with  those  of  foreign 


•  See  Tail,  "  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Science,”  p.  5. 

f  On  this  read  a  curious  passage  in  ”  A  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Immortality,”  by  Hon.  R.  Noel,  p. 
35- 


countries  ;  is  it  then  to  be  supposed 
that  human  beings,  however  eminent 
for  sagacity  and  wisdom,  can  form  any 
fair  and  unprejudiced  assessment  of  the 
relative  range  and  amplitude  of  their 
own  intellectual  piowers  ?  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  his  above-mentioned  work, 
points  out  many  resemblances  between 
human  and  formic  nature.  Both  men 
and  ants  are  social  creatures,  both 
make  slaves,  and  domesticate  animals. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  that  a  Treatise  upon 
Formic  Nature,  written  by  a  learned  ant, 
would  be  filled  with  the  most  exalted  as¬ 
sumptions  of  formic  superiority  ?  Let 
the  parallel  stand  for  what  it  is  worth, 
it  is  needless  to  point  the  moral. 

I  will  now  proceed  one  step  farther. 
The  human  brain,  whatever  its  capabili¬ 
ties,  can  only  receive  its  knowledge  of 
the  appearance  of  external  Nature 
through  the  agency  of  the  eye.  The 
stars,  for  instance,  would  not  exist  to 
us  if  we  did  not  see  them  ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  contrivances  to  enlarge  and 
extend  the  power  of  the  eye  that  the 
most  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  clearly,  then,  vitally  im¬ 
portant  before  all  things,  that  our  eye 
should  be  a  perfect  contrivance,  a  fault¬ 
less  instrument.  To  show  how  far  this 
is  from  being  the  case,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
authority  upon  the  subject.  Professor 
Helmholtz.  “  I  need  not  call  to  mind,” 
he  says,  in  his  address  at  Innspruck,* 
“  the  startling  and  unexpected  results 
of  ophthalmometry  and  optical  research 
which  have  proved  the  eye  to  be  a  by 
no  means  more  perfect  instrument  of 
research  than  those  constructed  by 
human  hands,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  faults  insepa¬ 
rable  from  any  dioptric  instrument, 
others  that  in  an  artificial  instrument  we 
should  severely  condemn,”  etc.  The 
faultiness  and  coarseness  of  construc¬ 
tion,  then,  of  the  medium,  by  which 
alone  visual  impressions  can  be  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  brain,  of  itself  constitutes  a 
natural  limit  to  our  powers  of  observ’a- 
tion,  an  inherent  defect,  which  skill 
and  experience  may  diminish,  but  can¬ 
not  eradicate.  And  that  which  has  been 


*  See  also  his  Lecture  on  the  Eye  as  an  Op¬ 
tical  Instrument, /arxt'm. 
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said  of  the  eye,  applies  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  the  senses. 

We  find,  then,  from  all  these  causes, 
that  there  must  be  a  very  circumscribed 
area  to  all  the  empirical  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  by  man.  He 
may  form  bold  hypotheses,  he  may  de¬ 
vise  startling  theories,  which  in  a  rough 
and  ready  way  fall  in  with  and  account 
for  certain  facts  ;  but  the  progress  of 
research  and  fresh  accumulations  of  ex¬ 
periments  will  generally  in  the  end  tend 
to  prove  that  even  those  theories,  which 
are  sufficiently  established  to  be  inscrib¬ 
ed  as  laws  of  Nature,  are  but  crude  and 
inaccurate  approximations  to  truth. 
That  such  has  been  the  case  with  many 
theories  which  once  enjoyed  a  consider¬ 
able  reputation  we  know.  Stahl’s 
theory  of  phlogiston,  Prout’s  hypothesis 
that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary 
substances  were  simple  multiples  of 
hydrogen,  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light,  the  one-fluid  theory  of  electricity, 
among  those  of  more  modern  times,  have 
had  their  day,  have  been  found  wanting, 
and  are  discarded.  Bode's  law,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  asteroids,  has 
been  confuted  by  the  discovery  of  Nep¬ 
tune  ;  and  even  the  plausible  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
as  conceived  by  Kant  and  worked  out 
by  Laplace,  is  at  length  threatened  with 
discredit  through  the  awkward  discovery 
that  one  of  the  newly  found  satellites  of 
Mars  revolves  round  its  primary  in  a 
third  of  the  time  in  which  the  latter 
turns  on  its  axis.  These  and  other  fail¬ 
ures  equally  conspicuous  should  teach 
us  to  receive  even  the  most  confidently 
asserted  and  universally  received  theo¬ 
ries  of  our  own  time  with  suspicious  re¬ 
serve. 

**  Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di  nie  nte.” 

Popular  scientific  lecturers  and  writers 
have  acquired  in  these  days  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  dogmatism.  They  as¬ 
sume  an  air  of  infallibility,  and  express 
in  no  measured  language  their  mean 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  swallow  a 
new-fangled  doctrine,  however  unpala¬ 
table  or  distasteful,  without  making  one 
wry  face.  Science  is  declared  to  be  the 
unerring  guide  to  all  truth,  and  its 
teachers — well,  “  New  professor  is  but 
old  prophet  writ  large.  ”  Not  such  is  the 
spirit  of  truly  great  discoverers  and 


thinkers,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Newton 
and  of  Darwin  ;  such  men  are  always 
modest  and  reserved  in  their  assertions, 
but  the  mantle  of  the  master  does  not 
always  descend  upon  the  disciple. 

All  the  past  history  of  scientific  prog¬ 
ress  conspires  to  invalidate  any  such 
infallible  claims.  What  it  teaches  us  is, 
that  every  hypothesis,  which  successfully 
accounts  for  many  complicated  phenom¬ 
ena,  probably  contains  some,  possibly 
a  very  large  element  of  truth,  almost 
certainly  not  the  whole  truth.  Even 
\he  law  of  gravitation  extraordinary 
though  the  confirmations  be  which  it  has 
received,  notably  by  the  discovery  of 
Neptune,  is  perhaps  only  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  actual  attracting 
force,  which  may  be  of  a  much  less  sim¬ 
ple  character  than  the  product  of  the 
masses  divided  by  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  and  involve  minute  terms 
of  higher  orders.  The  complex  spectra, 
again,  of  the  so-called  elemeptary 
bodies  seems  to  suggest  that  there  are 
many  of  them  at  any  rate  compound 
and  not  simple  substances.  In  fact, 
what  are  our  grounds  for  calling  them 
simple  substances  >  Why,  because  un¬ 
der  the  very  limited  conditions  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  temperature  to  which  we  can 
subject  them,  they  refuse  to  be  decom- 
{>osed.  Who  knows  what  might  be  the 
result  of  applying  to  them  the  utterly 
different  pressures  and  temperatures  ex¬ 
isting  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  ? 

Or  take  the  doctrine  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Energy,  a  doctrine  which  is  now 
received  as  a  kind  of  scientific  axiom, 
and  which  is  certainly  supported  by 
much  direct  proof  and  powerful  argu¬ 
ment.  But  surely  it  will  be  time  for 
this  doctrine  to  claim  our  unreserved  as¬ 
sent,  when  at  least  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  known  forces,  a  subject  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

The  theory,  too,  of  Dissipation  of  En- 
ergy,  put  forth  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  is  a 
curious  corollary  upon  the  main  theory. 
According  to  Thomson  all  forms  of  en¬ 
ergy  are  continually  dissipating  them¬ 
selves  throughout  space  in  the  form  of 
heat  ;  so  that  ultimately  all  energy 
would  be  represented  by  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature,  henceforth  changeless  and 
eternal,  because  incapable  of  transfor¬ 
mation.  Is  it  impertinent  to  ask 
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whether  energy,  thus  perfectly  stagnant, 
can  be  said  to  be  existent  at  all  ? 

Let  us  pass  on.  No  branch  of  science 
has  during  the  past  half  century  ad¬ 
vanced  with  more  rapid  strides  than 
geology,  and  none  has  based  upon  its 
discoveries  a  more  imposing  structure 
of  inference  and  deduction.  Now,  the 
greatest  authorities  upon  this  subject  re¬ 
quire  us  to  believe,  as  a  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  ordinary  slowly  working 
forces  Oi  degradation,  now  in  operation 
upon  the  earth,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  immense^  geological  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  past  ages,  and  con¬ 
sequently  assign  countless  millions  of 
years  for  their  gradual  accomplishment. 
Yet  Professor  Tait  points  out  that  this 
assumption  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  conclusions  of  physical  science, 
and  that  “  a  limit  of  something  like  ten 
million  ”  years  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  given  to  geologists  for  the  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  history  even  of  the  low¬ 
est  orders  of  fossils.  “  But  I  daresay,” 
he  adds,  ”  many  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  speculations  of  Lyell  and 
others,  especially  of  Darwin,  who  tell  us 
that  even  for  a  comparatively  brief  por¬ 
tion  of  recent  geological  history  three 
hundred  million  years  will  not  suffice. 
We  say.  So  much  the  worse  for  geology 
as  interpreted  at  present  by  its  chief 
authorities.”* 

Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites." 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point 
out  such  a  yawning  discrepancy  between 
rival  theories  of  equal  authority. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which 
invite  criticism.  Let  us  select  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light.  This  theory 
has  not  only  been  successful  in  account¬ 
ing  for  known  optical  facts,  but  has  ac¬ 
tually  predicted  such  intricate  and  un¬ 
expected  phenomena  as  conical  refrac¬ 
tion  and  circular  polarization  after  two 
reflections  in  a  rhomb.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  minor  pyoints  of  difficulty 
in  its  path,  this  favored  theory  has  en¬ 
countered  an  obstacle  of  the  first  order. 
It  has  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  "  dispersion  of  light.”  Yet, 
if  it  cannot,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  crucial 
test.  To  account  for  the  “  dispersion 


•Tail,  “Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence,”  p.  167. 


of  light,”  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
rays  of  different  colors  are  propagated 
with  different  velocities.  Now,  not 
only  is  such  an  assumption  contrary  to 
the  analogy  presented  by  sounds  differ¬ 
ent  in  pitch,  which  are  heard  simulta¬ 
neously,  but  is  opposed  to  astronomical 
experience.  When  one  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites,  to  take  one  instance,  suddenly 
emerges  from  eclipse,  it  should  rapidly 
assume  in  succession  the  different  spec¬ 
tral  colors,  if  the  several  chromatic  rays 
travel  with  different  velocities.  Such, 
however,  is  confessedly  not  the  case. 
Now  a  physical  theory  differs  from  a 
rule  of  syntax — it  admits  of  no  excep¬ 
tions.  A  single  discrepancy  with  proved 
fact  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  : 

”  It  it  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all.” 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  ’to  examine 
seriously  those  more  fanciful  hypotheses 
by  which  the  mind  of  man  at  oqce  ex¬ 
hibits  its  ingenuity  and  its  helplessness 
in  the  presence  of  the  more  recondite 
problems  of  Nature.  The  human  imag¬ 
ination  struggles  in  vain  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  electric¬ 
ity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  action, 
by  inventing  supposititious  media  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Despite  inconceivable  attributes 
and  contradictory  characteristics,  these 
fictitious  aethers  remain  proof  against 
professorial  jugglery,  and  refuse  to  per¬ 
form  the  impossible  feats  required  from 
them.  Such  ingenious  conceptions  as 
the  ”  vortex-ring”  theory  of  Thomson, 
or  the  “ultra-mundane  corpuscles”  of 
Le  Sage,  justly  excite  our  admiration, 
simply  as  intellectual  achievements,  al¬ 
though  the  one  fails  to  show  that  gas¬ 
eous  molecules  can  be  considered  per¬ 
fectly  elastic,  and  the  other  to  explain  ac¬ 
tion  at  a  distance,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  primary  assumptions  in  either 
case  are  inconceivable. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  proceed 
further  with  my  argument,  or  to  enter 
into  greater  detail.  To  do  so  would  re¬ 
quire  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal. 
My  object  in  writing  has  not  been  to 
criticise  scientific  theories  in  any  un¬ 
friendly  spirit.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disparage  the  extraordinary  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  these  our  own 
days,  whether  we  look  at  them  from  an 
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intellectual  or  material  point  of  view. 
Such  undoubted  progress,  however,  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  less  excusable  that  mere  con¬ 
jectures  and  guesses  at  truth  should  be 
presented  to  the  unscientific  public  by 
men  of  authority,  who  themselves  know 


better,  or  ought  to  know  better,  as  doc¬ 
trines  established  by  positive  and  irrefut¬ 
able  evidence.  Such  conduct  can  only 
end  in  throwing  discredit,  not  upon 
science,  but  upon  its  interpreters. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


THE  HUMOROUS  IN  LITERATURE. 
BY  J.  HENRY  SHORTHOUSE. 


Was  Hamlet  a  fluke  ?  Is  the  highest 
attainment  possible  to  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  “  to  roll  joyously  about  on  a  dung¬ 
hill,  thinking  no  evil  ?  as  was  said  of 
Rabelais.  Is  all  consciousness  and  in¬ 
tention  fatal  to  the  highest  literature  ? 
and  is  design,  driven  from  theology,  to 
be  allowed  no  resting-place  in  letters 
either  ?  Is  the  quality  we  call  humor 
the  only  salt  that  will  keep  the  memory 
of  a  writer  fresh  for  centuries  ?  and,  if 
so,  what  are  the  essentials  of  this  sur¬ 
prising  quality  ?  Who  are  the  masters 
in  the  science  of  it  ?  Who  is  the  chief 
priest  of  its  ritual  ?  Is  it  another  name 
for  human  life,  or  is  it  something  apart 
and  partial  ?  Is  it  a  modern  faculty 
and  of  recent  birth,  or  has  mankind  al¬ 
ways  possessed  and  valued  it  ?  Had 
Shakespeare  humor  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  word  ?  Did  it  originate 
with  the  surgeons  ?  Did  ....  but 
— Have  you  any  more  questions  ?  the 
startled  reader  may  reasonably  ask  ;  and 
seeing  that  we  may  never  be  able  to 
answer  those  already  proi>ounded,  it 
may  be  as  well,  at  least  for  the  present, 
not  to  ask  any  more. 

Some  people  probably  would  make 
very  short  work  of  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  the  highest  result  of  the 
intellect  to  roll  about  on  a  dunghill, 
joyously  or  otherwise.  Humor  is  not 
human  life,  but  only  a  certain  aspect  of 
it,  and  that  not  a  very  elevated  one.  If 
I  believed  this  last  assertion  I  should 
not  go  on  with  this  paper,  but  if  the 
sources  of  this  work  lie  so  deep  in  the 
realities  of  life  that  the  highest  genius 
cannot  exist  without  the  recognition  of 
its  meaning  ;  if.  as  the  race  grows  more 
intellectual,  it  may  be  expected  to  grow 
more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  this 
quality,  though  its  power  of  achieving 
it  may  possibly  become  less,  then  it  may 


be  worth  while  to  try  to  clear  our  minds 
a  little  concerning  this  word,  and  to 
settle  to  our  own  satisfaction,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  what  we  mean  by  it. 

For  it  would  seem  that  beneath  the 
masque  of  the  comic  actor  lie  the  issues 
of  great  controversies,  and  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  have  recognized  in  the  jester’s 
laugh  the  truest  test  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  human  existence.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  asked  lugubriously  * 
“whether  the  greatest  men,”  those  of 
deepest  and  widest  outlook— Sophocles, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Beethoven—  have 
found  the  world  a  merry  place,  or  “  have 
been  much  pleased  with  life  ?”  No  one 
is  so,  we  are  charitably  informed,  but 
“  children  and  grown-up  children,  some 
of  the  selfish  rich,  and  a  few  peculiarly 
happy  natures.”  On  the  other  hand  we 
hear,  "  if  the  great  humorist  Circum¬ 
stance  proves  to  be  so  fond  of  fun,  he 
must  be  a  benevolent  king,  and  therefore 
all  is  well  ;”  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
roll  joyously  about  upon  our  dunghill. 
Can  it  be  that  Touchstone’s  motley  garb 
is  the  emblem  of  a  solution  which  will  de¬ 
liver  us  from  these  extremes — for  ex¬ 
tremes  are  always  wrong  ? 

Have  men  always  possessed  and  val¬ 
ued  the  quality  of  humor,  and  how  long 
have  they  called  it  by  this  word  ?  1 

have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
of  these  questions  to  take  first,  they  are 
both  so  important.  ^  The  word  is  yet 
scarcely  fitted  to  the  quality,  yet  if  the 
latter  1^  such  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it 
must  have  been  the  most  ancient  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  race.  I  think  we  shall  find 
it  such,  for  the  humor  of  Aristophanes 
is  as  pure  as  that  of  later  days  and  runs 
upon  the  same  lines — man’s  folly  and 


*  “  Macmillan's  Magazine,”  December,  1882, 
p.  159- 
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far-reaching  thought,  his  littleness  and 
his  lofty  dreams,  his  weakness  and  his 
power.  In  the  Plutus  is  the  germ  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.  In  the  Birds 
and  Frogs,  human  life  is  played  with, 
amid  graceful  rhythm  and  music,  with 
as  delicate  and  genial  a  touch  as  Addi¬ 
son's,  and  with  a  melody  as  perfect  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  for  Terence,  but  the  distin¬ 
guishing  quality  is  not  so  marked  ;  it  is 
more  of  the  unconscious  sort ;  nor  is  the 
medium  so  delicate  and  graceful ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  man  had 
not  yet  learned  to  use  the  word,  that 
there  was  not  even  then  conscious  and 
unconscious  humor. 

Now,  I  think,  we  must  go  back  again 
to  our  first  question — Was  Hamlet  a 
fluke  ?  for  this  brings  us  at  once  face  to 
face  with  a  question  which  we  must 
answer — Is  genius  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  ?  Speaking  of  Werther,  Goethe, 
said  that  there  was  an  old  prejudice  that 
a  book  must  have  a  didactic  purpose  : 
"  a'  true  exhibition  of  life,”  he  says, 
”  has  no  such  purpose.  It  neither  justi¬ 
fies  nor  blames,  but  unfolds  ideas  and 
actions  in  their  relations,  and  thereby 
teaches  and  enlightens.”  In  other 
words,  is  genius  so  infinite  that  inten¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  its  nature  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  genius  ?  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  human  life  is  so  infinite  in 
its  incongruities,  in  its  pathos,  in  its 
meanings,  and  its  hopes,  that  to  describe 
it  with  the  intention  and  puny  vision  of  a 
finite  being  is  to  destroy  its  infiniteness 
and  to  confuse  its  delicate  lines  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  artist  copies  unconsciously  the 
life  which  is  about  and  before  him,  he 
cannot  err — the  lesson  must  be  read 
aright. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  the  paltriest  fact  of 
human  existence,  the  stupidest  life  of 
the  veriest  clown,  is  more  pregnant  of 
truth,  more  full  of  teaching,  than  the 
maturest  thought  of  the  greatest  genius, 
and  we  cannot  shrink  from  the  climax 
reached  in  the  modern  paradox — that 
the  humor  of  Cervantes,  which  has  to 
do  largely  with  the  unseen  and  the 
divine,  is  terreru,  while  that  of  Sterne, 
which  never  recognizes  aught  save  the 
exigences  of  the  moment — including  an 
insistent  exigence  called  Death — is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  eternal  order  of  things. 

But  may  we  not  oppose  to  this  brill- 
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iant  theory,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  intention  is  necessary  to  art  ;  that 
if  life  be  a  lesson  so  easily  read  by  him 
that  runs,  wherein  is  the  advantage  of 
letters  at  all  ?  The  careless  do  not 
read  the  lesson  of  life  ;  it  is  the  function 
of  the  true  artist,  whom  we  take  to  be 
the  humorist,  to  point  the  moral,  and 
we  say  that  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
does  so  he  shows  his  skill. 

The  greatest  genius,  qua  genius,  that 
ever  wrote,  undoubtedly  lends  a  vast 
support  to  the  theory  which  I  am  oppos¬ 
ing.  Indeed  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  propounded  had  Shakespeare 
never  lived  ;  for  in  Shakespeare  we  find 
neither  consciousness  nor  intention, 
nothing  but  life  in  infinite  variety,  fed 
from  the  well-springs  of  human  feeling, 
and  ruled  by  the  inevitable  forces  that 
keep  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  That, 
when  he  began  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  had 
no  intention  of  doing  more  than  drama¬ 
tizing  a  bald  story  out  of  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus,  is  probably  true  ;  but  it  surely 
is  a  poor  compliment  to  creative  genius* 
to  assert  that  it  is  too  stupid  to  under¬ 
stand  a  character  as  it  grows  under  its 
touch.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
those  who  have  attempted  such  things, 
that  the  most  delightful  part  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  way  in  which  characters 
do  grow  and  develop,  as  it  seems,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  author.  They  form 
their  own  story,  and  pursue  their  own 
course  ;  but  is  the  author  the  only  per¬ 
son  concerned  who  is  not  allowed  to  see 
this  ?  Hamlet  became  a  lesson  for  all 
time  because  Shakespeare,  having  set 
himself  to  write  a  story  with  a  tragic 
ending,  had  the  sense  to  let  his  charac¬ 
ter  work  itself  out  upon  those  lines,  and 
those  alone,  which  lead  to  tragic  issues. 
“  It  is  a  text,”  says  Dr.  Gervinus, 
“  from  true  life,  and  therefore  a  mine 
of  the  profoundest  wisdom.”  That 
Shakespeare  understood  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  also  that  such  meaning 
grew  upon  him.  we  seem  to  have  posi¬ 
tive  proof,  from  the  additions  which  he 
afterward  made  to  the  first  cast  of  the 
play  ;  every  one  of  which,  as  Dr.  Ger¬ 
vinus  also  says,  ”  assist  to  a  more  true 
understanding  of  the  piece.” 

But  whatever  we  many  say  of  Hamlet, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Quixote  was  not  a 
fluke.  The  one  thing  which  in  this,  the 
great  masterpiece  of  humor,  is  kept  be- 
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fore  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  is  the  nobility  of  this  crazed  Span* 
ish  gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
humor  is  not  only  recognized  by  the 
author,  it  is  perceived  by  the  characters 
themselves,  as,  in  [real  life,  people  un¬ 
derstand  the  humor  of  the  situation. 
With  an  exquisite  truth  all  the  gentlemen 
are  made  to  recognize  it.  There  is  not 
a  gentleman  in  the  book  but,  the 
moment  he  comes  across  Don  Quixote, 
recognizes  not  only  his  worth  but  the 
humor  of  his  craze.  “  Para  aquellos 
que  la  tenian  del  humor  de  Don  Quixote 
era  todo  esto  materia  de  grandissima 
nsa.”  “  For  all  those  who  understood 
the  humor  of  Don  Quixote  all  this  was  a 
matter  of  infinite  laughter.”  And  even 
those  who  were  not  gentlemen,  but  who 
as  servants  were  accustomed  to  associate 
with  gentlemen,  saw  it.  ”  If  this  be" 
not  a  concerted  jest,”  said  one  of  the 
servants  of  Don  Lewis,  ”  I  cannot  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  men  of  such  good  un¬ 
derstanding  as  all  these  are  or  seem  to 
be,  can  venture  to  affirm  ”  such  things. 
The  crass  stupidity  which  talked  of 
“  lauehing  Spain’s  chivalry  away,”  has 
been,  I  should  hope,  sufficiently  expos¬ 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  ”  most  of  his 
hearers  being  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
use  of  arms  properly  belongs,  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  gladly.”  “  Antes  como 
todos  los  mas  eran  Cavalleros,  i.  quien 
son  anexas  las  armas,  le  escuchiavan  de 
muy  buena  gana.” 

I  do  not  contend  that  Cervantes  real¬ 
ized  the  full  extent  of  his  conception,  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  limit  its  appli¬ 
cability.  He  could  not,  for  instance, 
see  the  force  of  the  aillegory,  which 
grows  in  import  and  truth  as  the  years 
go  on,  which  underlies  the  story  of  the 
liberation  of  the  galley  slaves,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  un¬ 
aware  of  the  perfect  ending  of  the  whole 
matter  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
adopt.  He  may  have  pandered  to  what 
he  supposed  was  the  popular  opinion  of 
his  hero  by  making  him  die  rei>entant 
and  false  to  the  ideal  of  his  life  ;  but 
by  doing  so  he  did  but  point  with  supreme 
force  the  allegory  and  lesson  of  his 
wonderful  book.  Whatever  Cervantes 
may  not  have  intended,  or  have  been 
conscious  of,  it  is  certain  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  point  out  the  incongruity  of 
human  existence — the  contrast  of  man’s 


highest  aspirations  with  his  pK>ssibilities 
— and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  his 
“  ludicrous  futility  in  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-men.”  Man  is  not  futile  in  such 
relations  ;  he  is  most  helpful  and  com¬ 
petent.  It  is  when  he  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  “  universal  harmony  ”  that 
the  futility  manifests  itself.  From  the 
first  the  Quixote  has  been  read  from 
these  different  points  of  view  ;  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  faculty  of  humor  will  enable  us  to 
reconcile  them  ? 

The  word  must  have  had  its  birth  in 
Europe,  for  we  have  seen  that  Cervantes 
uses  it  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that 
Ben  Jonson  understands  by  it. 

What  does  the  author  of  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humor  say  ? 

“  Why  Humour  .  .  .  we  thus  define  it 
To  be  a  quality  of  ayre  or  water 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  qualities 
Moisture  and  fluxure  :  as,  for  demonstration, 
Powre  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and 
run. 

Likewise  the  ayre  (forc’t  through  a  horn,  or 
trumpet) 

Flowes  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dew  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxure,  and  humiditie. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself 
Is  Humour.  So  in  every  humane  body 
The  Choller,  melancholy,  flegme,  and  blood. 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.  Now  thus 
far 

It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition  : 

As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 

In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Humour.” 

No  inkling  of  the  modern  sense  here. 
Asper,  farther  on,  says — 

‘‘I  go 

To  turn  an  actor  and  a  Humourist ;  " 

but  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  he 
will  represent  the  humors  of  other  men. 
He  charges  indeed — 

.  .  .  “  these  ignorant  well-spoken  days” 
with 

“  abuse  of  this  word  Humour  ;  ” 

SO  that — 

..."  if  an  Idiot 

Have  but  an  apish,  or  phantastic  strain. 

It  is  his  Humour.” 

And  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  germ  of 
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future  growth  in  these  last  words,  for 
these  quotations  seem  to  me  of  chief 
value  as  pointing  out  that  the  condition 
of  true  humorous  thought  is  individual- 

This  assertion  receives  confirmation 
from  the  time  when  humor  began  to  be 
consciously  talked  of,  especially  in  Italy, 
where  Cervantes  had  lived. 

In  the  middle  ages,  life  was  too 
serious  for  the  individual  to  grow. 
Thought  was  epic  ;  its  theme  was  man’s 
greatness,  rather  than  his  littleness.  It 
occupied  itself  with  those  qualities  in 
which  he  resembles  the  gods,  not  with 
those  in  which  he  resembles  nothing 
save  a  creature  as  complex  as  himself,  if 
such  there  be.  In  an  age  of  great  ideals 
the  individual  is  crushed  :  where  all  men 
are  of  one  mind  there  is  no  room  for 
humorous  eccentricity.  The  surround¬ 
ings  are  stem  and  oppressive,  and  the 
result  is  a  simple  character  and  single¬ 
ness  of  eye.  The  force  which  was  after¬ 
ward  developed  as  humor  acted  in  other 
ways.  It  spoke  out  in  the  arising  of 
chivalry.  Europe  was  regenerated  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  women  which  was  a 
passion,  a  humor,  of  the  Germanic 
tribes.  This  vital  force  was  over-pow¬ 
ered  by  superstition  and  the  priesthood, 
and  once  again  it  broke  out,  in  very 
different  form,  in  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  always  this  blessed  quality  in 
superstition — it  stupefies  itself.  Life  is 
crippled,  defaced,  caricatured,  a  mere 
torso  of  humanity  as  in  Rabelais.  Then 
superstition  loses  its  power,  and  life 
breaks  out  once  more.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  was  a  peculiar  manifestation  of 
this  force  :  its  ideal  was  humanity,  it 
developed  a  new  science,  humanism,  and 
it  culminated  in  humor. 

Human  life  became  individual  at  the 
Renaissance,  for  it  was  then  that  man 
began  to  realize  the  certainties  of  his 
state  and  dwelling-place.  To  this  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  and  understanding  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  it  is,  was  added  an  inheritance 
which  the  classic  times  knew  nothing 
of — the  lurid  glow  of  the  infinite — a 
world  of  emotion  and  of  hope,  and  of 
unspeakable  possibilities.  Men  could 
not  forget  altogether  the  ideals  of  the 
past  centuries.  When  this  new  force — 
this  principle  of  humanism — awoke,  with 
new-born  delight,  in  a  world  of  color 
and  of  form  and  the  recollections  of  the 


old  humanity,  it  found  itself  also  in 
contact  with  these  awful  realities,  these 
great  beliefs,  which  once  conceived  could 
never  be  forgotten.  Then  humanity 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  relation  to 
its  eternal  environment,  the  unswerv¬ 
ing  realities  of  existence  by  which  it  is 
conditioned  ;  humanity  as  complete  as 
in  the  pagan  times — the  eternal  exist¬ 
ences  as  the  pagan  never  saw  them. 
The  antithesis  was  complete,  the  incon¬ 
gruities  of  life  flashed  upon  the  human 
consciousness,  and  humor  became  a  con¬ 
scious  faculty  of  the  brain. 

This  great  brain-wave  passed  over  into 
England,  where  the  vibration  of  its  note 
found  strings  of  perfect  accord.  The 
sadness  and  melancholy  of  the  English 
humor,  vivified  and  warmed  by  this 
brilliant  sunbreak  from  the  lands  of 
color  and  of  pleasure,  formed  a  setting 
of  surpassing  mellowness,  and  elevated 
and  purified  the  wildness  and  license 
of  the  original  birth  into  a  work  of  per¬ 
fect,  if  fantastic,  tone.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  wonderful  grace  in  this  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  the 
Shakespearian  drama.  In  Jacques  and 
Touchstone — \xiLove  s  Labor's  Lost,  and 
in  Oliver  and  the  Duke  in  Twelfth 
Night,  there  is  something  of  Italian 
courtliness,  mingling  with  the  sad  rough 
phlegm  of  the  English  humor,  which  is 
peculiarly  charming  and  very  curious, 
especially  when  found  in  Shakespeare, 
usually  so  reckless  in  projecting  the  hab¬ 
its  and  thought  of  England  into  all 
countries  and  times.  The  mere  masques 
and  pantomimes  which,  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  had  wandered  over  into  England 
by  the  medium  of  the  French  wars,  cul¬ 
minate  here,  in  the  Elizabethan  culture, 
in  this  combination  of  perfect  humor, 
wherein 

“  The  wise  man’s  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool." 

But  our  insular  dulness  w'as  too  gross. 
The  English  genius  kept  the  humor, 
but,  except  for  a  moment  in  Addison, 
lost  the  grace.  The  superiority  of  the 
English  genius,  however,  is  shown  by 
comparing  this  combination,  while  it 
lasted,  with  the  humor  of  Scarron  and 
Le  Sage.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  these  latter  writers  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  Le  Diable  Boiteux  elevat¬ 
ed  and  relieved  as  this  admirable  picture 
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of  a  great  city  is,  by  the  beautiful  story  been  well  depicted  by  the  late  Lord 
of  the  Count  de  Belfleur.  Lytton,  and  by  one,  who,  within  the 

I  have  said  that  the  English  genius  lines  which  he  set  himself,  and  which 
kept  the  humor  while  losing  the  grace,  he  never  overpassed,  was  perhaps  the 
That  it  did  so  was  greatly  owing  to  most  perfect  humorist  that  ever  wrote — 
peculiar  circumstances  which  favored  Washington  Irving.  In  Hone’s  “  Table 
the  culture  of  individual  character.  As  Book”*  there  is  a  sketch  of  a  city 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  individual  had  worthy,  written  by  Hone  himself,  but 
little  scope,  so  in  modern  centraliza-  which  would  do  credit  to  Charles  Lamb, 
tion  it  is  again  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  in  which  illustrates  with  distinctness  what 
the  ]>eriod  between  these  two  epochs  a  fertile  source  of  humor  this  individu* 
that  we  must  look  for  humor,  and  ac-  ality  of  character  was,  and  how  with 
cordingly  it  is  here,  in  the  seventeenth  such  examples  around  him  the  humor- 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  we  shall  istic  writer  naturally  grew  into  exist- 
find  it.  The  last  century  was  particu-  ence,  and  found  materials  ready  to 
larly  fertile  in  individual  character  his  hand. 

among  all  classes  of  the  p>eople.  Vil-  The  whole  nation,  familiar  with  this 
lage  life  was  peculiarly  productive  of  it.  life,  recognized  the  Shandean  humor  as 
The  difficulty  of  locomotion  kept  people  true,  and  it  was  continued  in  English 
in  one  place,  and  undisturbed  by  con-  literature.  Curious  and  graphic  exam- 
stant  contact  from  without,  the  individ*  pies  of  it  are  to  be  found,  even  to  a  late 
ual  had  time  and  room  to  expand  and  date,  in  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanac,” 
grow.  Newspapers  were  unknown,  and  which,  started,  as  is  said,  by  the  poet 
all  men’s  minds  were  not  modelled  into  Herrick,  himself  n  omean  humorist^  was 
one  fashion  every  morning  by  the  news-  for  more  than  a  century  the  most  orig- 
paper  train.  The  clergy,  the  doctors,  inal  of  its  brethren.  But  Sterne’s 
and  many  of  the  gentry,  inhabiting  the  humor  was  only  developed  by  this  life  ; 
innumerable  manor  houses  and  parson-  Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
ages  that  covered  the  land,  carried  with  and  Uncle  Toby  are,  alike,  the  off- 
theiii  a  quaint  and  original  scholarship  spring  of  it.  They  all  correspond  to 
from  universities  as  yet  innocent  of  the  this  highest  mark  of  the  humorous  char- 
degree  grinding-mill.  The  distinction  acter — perfection  in  itself— the  ridicu- 
of  classes  was  much  less  marked  than  at  lous  and  pathetic  blended  into  one.  It 
present.  Domestic  service  was  a  friend-  is  not  enough  to  depict  a  ludicrous 
ly  and  intimate  relation.  The  village  character  and  side  by  side  with  it,  a 
lad  was  constantly  rising  to  the  univer-  pathetic.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
sity,  by  the  aid  of  twenty  pounds  from  dramatist  but  not  of  tl\e  humorist.  It 
the  squire.  A  two  days’  journey  by  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the 
stage  or  on  horseback  was  an  education  humor  of  the  Spectator  is  mostly  of  this 
in  life,  with  its  constant  change  of  com-  character.  The  effect  is  produced  by 
panionship,  and  its  study  of  character,  the  alternation  of  grave  and  lively 
In  the  villages,  and  in  cathedral  and  papers,  now  a  lively  letter  from  a  rake, 
market  towns,  all  classes  lived  side  by  then  a  discourse  upon  immortality,  but 
side  in  friendly  and  mutual  help,  and  in  Sir  Roger  the  two  are  united,  as  far 
the  smiling  plenty  of  the  land — rivers  as  each  goes,  as  much  as  in  the  highest 
abounding  with  fish  and  coverts  with  effort  of  humorous  writing.  Sir  Roger 
game — which  as  yet  no  absorbing  cen-  is,  in  fact,  a  mild  reproduction  of  Don 
tral  markets  tore  ruthlessly  from  the  Quixote. 

dwellers  on  the  soil,  a  smokeless  sky.  Let  us  turn  back  in  recollection  over 
and  ample  leisure  mellowed  the  human  the  pages  of  the  Spectator ^  and  see  with 
mind,  and  disposed  it  toward  a  genial  what  a  magic  touch  Mr.  Addison  brings 
and  gay  esteem  of  life — a  striking  char-  the  world  of  English  life,  both  of  city 
acteristic  of  the  old  civilization,  most  and  country,  before  us.  Mr.  Thackeray 
inadequately  replaced  by  the  tyrannous  does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  rise  to  the 
chatter  of  to-day.  full  estimate  of  Addison’s  work. 

This  village  life,  with  its  plenty,  its  ”  It  is  as  a  taller  of  small  talk  that  we 

humorous  instinct,  and  its  genial  neigh- - - - 

borliness  is  well  seen  in  Sterne,  and  has  *  Vol.  ti.  p.  446,  ed.  1830. 
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love  him,”  he  says,  and  ‘‘  as  a  spectator 
of  mankind.”  The  last  is  surely  true, 
but  is  the  first  ?  Addison’s  talk  is  never 
small  ;  his  lightest  touch  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  slightest  fop,  has  as  deep  a 
meaning  as  his  paper  upon  Westminster 
Abbey.  “In  Addison  s  kind  court  only 
minor  cases  are  tried.”  Indeed!  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  a  “  hang¬ 
ing  assize  ”  in  which  the  foul  plays  were 
lashed  with  a  withering  sarcasm.  Ad¬ 
dison’s  humor  was  permeated  with  in¬ 
tention  and  purpose,  and  with  insight 
into  the  whole  of  life. 

It  is  here  that  he  rises  immeasurably 
above  Fielding,  and  here,  I  think,  we 
again  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  real 
facts  of  the  unconscious  theory  with  re¬ 
spect  to  genius.  The  theory  contains 
much  truth,  as  wc  have  seen,  but  the 
chances  are  that  such  writers  as  Fielding 
are  unconscious,  because  they  only  see, 
and  can  therefore  only  describe,  part  of 
life.  Tom  Jones  is  nature,  but,  as  Ad¬ 
dison  said,  “  nature  in  its  lowest  form.” 

Fielding  has  always  gained  by  being 
contrasted  only  with  Richardson,  and 
by  being  opposed  by  him.  Addison  was 
dead  ;  it  was  fortunate  for  Fielding  that 
the  rapier  was  rusted,  and  the  skilled 
hand  cold. 

Miss  Martineau  speaks  graphically 
somewhere,  of  an  “  upright  manhood 
following  upon  a  gallant  youth'  ’  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  Spectator^  says 
“  a  man  that  is  temperate,  generous, 
vab’ant,  chaste,  faithful,  and  honest  may 
at  the  same  time  have  wit,  humor,  mirth, 
good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  While  he 
exerts  these  latter  qualities  [for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  Sir  Richard  means,  of  filling  an 
agreeable  part  in  play  or  tale]  twenty 
occasions  might  be  invented  to  show 
that  he  is  master  of  the  other  noble  virt¬ 
ues.  Such  characters  would  smite  and 
improve  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense 
when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.” 
Rather  a  different  ideal  this,  to  the  hand¬ 
some  booby,  devoid  of  intellect  and  of 
every  conceivable  virtue,  save  a  certain 
stupidity  which  prevents  his  being  a  hyp¬ 
ocrite,  who  drags  his  tedious  and  dirty 
steps  through  a  slough  of  coarseness  and 
filth.  That  Fielding  could  do  better, 
he  proved  in  the  character  of  Amelia, 
where  we  get  that  most  exquisite. sight 
— the  purity  which  walks  unspotted 
through  evil  of  every  kind. 


It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  this 
contrast  forms  the  raison  (T ktre  of  the 
obscene  in  humor.*  “  It  arises  from 
an  acute  apprehension  of  this  great  and 
eternal  incongruity  of  man’s  existence — 
the  conflict  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
such  aspirations  as  man’s,  with  condi¬ 
tions  entirely  physical,  and  perhaps  the 
only  truly  philosophical  definition  of  the 
word  ‘  indecency  ’  would  be  this,  ‘  a 
painful  and  shocking  contrast  of  man’s 
spiritual  with  his  physical  nature.’” 
Very  true  !  but  in  order  to  have  this 
contrast,  we  must  surely  have  both  sides 
represented  in  something  like  equal  pro¬ 
portion,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Richard  Steele,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  something  about  the 
matter,  charges  the  playwright  with  being 
obscene  merely  because  his  wit  and  in¬ 
vention  fails.  Mr.  Traill,  one  of  the 
charms  of  whose  brilliant  monograph  is 
impartiality,  will  admit  that  this  charge 
is  sometimes  true  of  Sterne. 

The  Spectator  shirks  no  evil — the  fop- 
ling,  the  rake,  the  coquette,  the  fallen 
seamstress,  the  stage  at  its  lowest 
depths.  Old  London  rises  before  us 
with  all  the  sin  and  all  the  charm  of  city 
life — when  cities  were  inhabited — that 
life  and  that  humor  which  Charles  Lamb 
so  loved.  A  few  months  before  his 
death  he  writes  :  “  On  Wednesday  I 

was  a-gikdding,  Mary  gave  me  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  I  set  off  to  Snow-hill.  From 
Snow-hill  I  deliberately  was  marching 
down  with  noble  Holborn  before  me, 
forming  in  mental  cogitation  a  map  of 
the  dear  London  in  prospect,  thinking 
to  traverse  Wardour  Street,  etc.,  when 
diabolically  .  .  .  ”  In  this  love  of  city 
life,  of  this  weakness  and  this  purity,  all 
humorists  indeed  are  alike — the  realities 
of  life,  the  p>etty  details,  the  daily  pal¬ 
triness,  the  soil  and  tarnish,  the  glitter 
and  the  taint,  the  serpent  trail  even — if 
these  be  not  the  field  of  humor,  then 
humorists  have  been  wrong. 

I  have  already  ventured  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  opinion  of  Ad¬ 
dison.  I  have  also  to  do  so  as  to  Pope 
and  Swift.  I  fail  to  detect  the  slightest 
humor  in  Pope  ;  indeed  I  ‘have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  Mr.  Thackeray’s  lect¬ 
ure  upon  Pope  must  have  been  inspired 


•  Article  on  "  English  Men  of  Letters — 
Sterne,”  Athtnaum,  Nov.  i8th,  1882. 
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by  sly  humor  itself.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  his  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
for  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
Duruiad  t  The  artificial  satire  of 
Pope  seems  to  be  wit,  and  the  savagery 
of  Swift,  satire  illuminated  by  wit. 

But  Mr.  Thackeray  was  not  only  a 
writer  upon  humor.  He  was  the  author 
of  one  book  which  will  probably  in  the 
future  stand  among  the  few  masterpieces 
of  humor.  I  mean  of  course  Vanity 
Fair.  It  would  be  grotesque  to  dwell 
upon  the  excellences  of  this  great  work 
— its  life-painting,  minute  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  yet  warm  and  rounded  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  color,  its  crowded  can¬ 
vas,  gay  and  bustling  with  movement, 
the  reserved  strength  of  its  invective, 
the  point  of  its  irony,  the  power  of  its 
narrative,  as  in  the  scenes  in  Belgium, 
which  never  drops  into  mere  narrative, 
but  constantly  preserves  the  human 
character-play,  so  that  it  is  not  the 
author  who  narrates,  but  the  real  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  novel  who  act — the  trem¬ 
ulous  change  from  the  comic  to  the 
pathetic,  and  the  perfect  tone  of  its 
pathos.  The  comic  in  Thackeray  may 
sometimes  drop  into  caricature  as  in  the 
schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Veal, 
but  his  pathos  (unlike  that  of  Dickens) 
invariably  rings  clear  and  true. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  the  power  of  this 
book,  that  it  survived  the  most  painful 
illustrations  with  which  the  author,  with 
a  distressing  perversity,  insisted  upon 
ornamenting  it.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  badly  drawn  ;  they  are  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  conception  which  the  author 
had  formed  of  his  own  characters. 
The  men  are  broken-down  swindlers, 
the  women  impossible  scarecrows. 

But,  while  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy 
of  Vanity  Fair,  what  we  have  to  de¬ 
cide  is  whether,  and  in  what,  it  falls 
short  of  the  very  highest  perfection.  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  does  so  fall 
short,  and  that  the  reason  is  given  on 
its  title-page.  It  is  there  called,  “  A 
Novel  without  a  Hero.”  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  precisely  what  it  is,  and 
what  all  Mr.  Thackeray’s  work  is  ;  it 
lacks  the  ideal.  The  standard  is  low 
even  for  Vanity  Fvir,  but  curiously 
the  story  is  not  confined  to  Vanity 
Fair  ;  if  it  were,  the  book  would  not 
be  so  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  pre¬ 


sents  life  ;  it  is  conscious  of  the  infinite, 
but  it  has  no  hero.  Dobbin  is  unselfish 
and  noble,  but  his  ideal  is  Amelia. 
Constantly  spooning  after  a  foolish 
woman  is  not  the  end  of  existence,  and 
that  book  which  represents  it  as  such 
cannot  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  mirror 
of  human  life.  Henry  Esmond  fails  in 
a  precisely  similar  way,  but  with  even 
less  excuse.  He  sacrifices  himself  and 
his  country,  almost  his  honor,  to  a 
wretched  girl,  who  repeatedly  jilts  him. 
In  both  these  lives,  the  result,  even 
when  the  coveted  end  is  obtained,  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  be  van¬ 
ity.  Love  even  is  vanity, 

“  The  victor  hours  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love.” 

This  is  the  lesson  which  Thackeray 
set  himself  to  teach,  with  what  struck 
even  himself  at  last  as  a  wearisome  it¬ 
eration,  "  All  is  vanity  !”  It  is  not 
true.  Life  is  not  vain.  There  is  suc¬ 
cess  before  every  man,  if  self-surrender, 
serenity  of  mind,  and  euthanasia  be  any 
test  of  success. 

”  If  he  who  liveth,  learning  whence  woes 
spring, 

Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 

His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evil  done 

In  Love  and  Truth  alway  ; 

*  *  «  « 

”  He  dying — leaveth  as  the  sum  of  him 

A  life^count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and 
quit, 

Whose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and 
near, 

So  that  fruits  follow  it. 

**  No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life  : 

That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 

Is  hnished :  he  hath  wrought  the  purpose 
through 

Of  what  did  make  him  man.’* 

— Light  of  Asia. 

Thackeray’s  perfectly  successful  char¬ 
acters,  Major  Pendennis,  Foker,  Barnes 
Newcome,  are  all  of  this  type,  men  with¬ 
out  an  ideal.  George  Warrington  is 
perhaps  the  finest  character  he  ever 
drew.  Colonel  Newcome  may  very  fitly 
be  compared  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
It  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  creation,  and 
did  it  occur  in  Vanity  Fair  would  go  far 
to  perfect  the  book  ;  but  coming  from 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  pen,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strengthen  the  painful  feeling  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  good  women,  that  good¬ 
ness  is  weak.  None  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
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good  women  arc  real  ;  they  are  so  un¬ 
naturally  foolish.  I  shall  gain  no 
thanks  by  the  assertion,  so  I  make  it 
without  hesitation — that  the  heroine  of 
the  exquisite  Story  of  Elizabeth  is 
worth  all  the  good  women  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  ever  drew  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Dolly  in  Old  Kensington. 

It  is  this  presence  of  the  ideal  which 
perfects  the  masterpieces  of  German 
humor,  the  result  of  that  outburst  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development  which  began  with 
Lessing.  Wilhelm  Meister  is  full  of  the 
ideal,  so  is  Werther  and  the  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften.  “  Here,  as  in  a  burial 
um,”  wrote  Goethe  of  this  last,  “  many 
a  sad  experience  is  buried."  Some  may 
hesitate  in  applying  the  title  of  humorist 
to  Goethe  at  all  ;  but  if  it  be  humor  to 
blend  with  surpassing  skill  into  one  life- 
piece  the  noble  and  the  frivolous,  the 
simple  hearted  and  the  sarcastic,  the 
pure  and  the  foul,  then  the  genius  which 
has  given  Philina  in  the  same  book  that 
revealed  the  "  secrets  of  a  beautiful 
soul"  (“fair  Saint"  as  Carlyle  has 
chosen  to  call  her)  which  has  created  in 
the  dramatis  persona  of  the  Lehrjahre,  a 
phantasmal  and  yet  real  world  of  mar¬ 
vellous  variety,  of  gayety  and  pathos, 
has  surely  conferred  upon  its  possessor 
the  right  to  be  so  called. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Germany  to 
produce  in  Jean  Paul  Richter  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  humorist,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  I  doubt  even 
whether  Jean  Paul  does  not  surpass 
Cervantes  in  some  respects.  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  rest  this  assertion  on  the  fantastic 
story  of  the  friends  Leibgcber,  with 
their  whimsical  changes  of  identity  and 
simulated  deaths,  which  begins  in  Sie- 
benkas,  and  is  completed  in  Titan.  The 
story  from  the  beginning  is  strangely 
touching,  and  full  of  the  deepest  humor  ; 
but  when  in  Titan  one  of  these  friends, 
who  now  calls  himself  Schoppe,  be¬ 
comes,  as  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  finally  deranged  ;  the  psychological 
interest  is  intensified  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  genius. 

Schoppe’s  madness  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of 
any  enthusiast,  and  of  a  far  more  terri¬ 
ble  kind.  To  the  crazed  brain  of  the 
Spanish  gentleman  nothing  came  amiss, 
nothing  disturbed  him.  Giants  might 


turn  into  windmills,  ladies  into  peasant 
girls,  and  their  soft  hands  into  hard 
cords,  but  this  was  only  what  might  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  death  struggle  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  piowers 
of  evil  enchantment  and  guile.  The 
madness  of  Schoppe  is  of  that  terrible 
kind  which  is  recognized  by  its  victim  ; 
and  surely,  in  the  whole  range  of  litera¬ 
ture,  never  has  the  terrible  disease  been 
so  perfectly  portrayed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  machinery  of 
ventriloquism  and  jugglery  {diabelerie  in 
fact)  which  is  introduced  into  Titan  im¬ 
pairs  its  beauty  and  does  not  help  the 
development  of  character,  but  with  this 
criticism  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree. 
These  fantastic,  but  quite  accountable 
appearances,  the  "  father  of  death,"  the 
inflated  figure  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
gas,  the  complicated  machinery  which, 
at  the  fated  moment,  animates  statues 
and  "  hearts  without  a  breast,"  the  Bald- 
head  and  his  madhouse  of  wax  figures, 
the  forgotten  burial-ground  in  the  mys¬ 
tic  gardens  ;  all  these  are  not  only  full 
of  a  grotesque  humor,  but  actually  exert¬ 
ed  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  romance.  Events  such  as 
these  which  are  laughable  or  childish  to 
a  self-contained  mind,  are  productive  of 
surprising  and  terrible  results  when  seen 
through  the  medium  of  passion  or  of 
disordered  intellect.  At  a  certain  peri¬ 
od  of  incipient  derangement,  a  very 
slight  apparent  violation  of  the  expected 
and  the  known  is  unspeakably  terrible, 
and  may  upset  irrevocably  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  mind.  When  the  mind  is 
struggling  to  retain  its  hold  upon  fact, 
and  to  do  its  duty,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
real,  there  is  a  sense  of  unspeakable 
wrong  and  injustice  when  the  real  seems 
to  change  its  nature  and  to  cease  to  be 
depended  upon.  Were  the  earth  as  firm 
as  adamant,  he  could  not  keep  his  step 
correctly  ;  but  when  the  earth  shifts  too, 
when  by  accident,  or  the  fantastic  ac¬ 
tion  of  other  men,  or  by  villainous  de¬ 
sign,  nature  seems  to  enter  into  the  plot, 
what  becomes  of  the  wretch,  then  ? 

In  Schoppe’s  case  the  psychological 
study  is  appallingly  instructive.  The 
man  had  chosen 

“To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men. 

And  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for 
all." 
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He  had  struggled  forward  after  infi¬ 
nite  reality  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  human  brain  can  maintain  its  steadi¬ 
ness  on  the  dizzy  ridge,  and  returned 
crazed  and  scared  from  the  glance  into 
the  p  it  itself.  He  had  despised  the 
common  realities  among  which  man  is 
meant  to  dwell ;  he  had  neglected  nat¬ 
ure’s  teaching,  which  is  present  in 
every  mouthful  of  common  food  by 
which  the  brain  is  fed,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  nothing  is  real  to  him.  This  is 
the  most  terrible  form  of  insanity,  when 
the  sense  of  phantasm  is  present  at  every 
moment  to  the  victim.  He  himself  is 
phantasmal  ;  he  is  not  himself — some¬ 
where  among  the  festivals  and  village 
maidens,  the  pleasant  meadows  and 
moist  hills  and  woods  of  his  native  land 
(that  blessed  sense  of  moisture  which  he 
can  never  feel),  there  is  another  and  a 
happy  being,  his  former  self — his  sane, 
his  collect^  self— the  self  of  former 
years,  when  love  had  not  given  place  to 
irony,  nor  allowance  to  sarcasm  ;  the 
self  of  boyhood  and  of  youth,  when 
those  brilliant  guides  and  thoughts  of 
the  mind  were  fresh  and  innocent,  which 
have  since  led  him  such  a  wizard’s 
Satanic  dance.  But  if  he  is  not  him¬ 
self,  what  then  is  he  t  Ah,  God  !  should 
he  ever  meet  that  other  one,  anywhere, 
face  to  face  ! 

It  is  surely  a  most  appropriate  func¬ 
tion  of  genial  and  kindly  humor  to  point 
such  a  moral  as  this,  but  it  can  only  be 
very  seldom  that  a  genius  arises  equal  to 
the  dual  task.  I  incline  to  think  that  it 
will  be  found  the  most  surprising  fact  in 
literature  that  the  humorist  who  had 
such  a  childlike  fanciful  delight  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  flowers,  whose  heart  melted 
with  love  to  God  and  tenderness  and 
sympathy  at  the  sight  of  every  living 
thing,  to  whom,  not  only  the  very  beasts, 
but  the  most  degraded  and  repulsive  of 
his  fellow-men  were  dear,  could  con¬ 
ceive  and  execute  so  elaborate  and  care¬ 
ful  a  study  of  a  mental  course  so  oppos¬ 
ed  to  his  own.  It  is  not  a  sketch  mere¬ 
ly  ;  Schoppe’s  whole  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  is  before  us,  worked  out  in  the  full¬ 
est  detail,  and  we  trace  step  by  step 
the  downward  course  of  a  nature  at  thq 
bottom  genial  and  kindly,  but  whose 
very  geniality  is  alienated  by  the  want 
of  such  quality  in  others,  to  whom  the 
sarcastic  and  the  bitter  has  become  the 


food  and  sustenance,  not  the  corrective 
salt  of  the  mind.  With  its  grotesque¬ 
ness,  with  its  ludicrous  side,  with  its  ter¬ 
rific  earnestness,  with  its  ghastly  terror, 
its  laughter  and  its  tears,  this  surely  must 
be  p>erfect  humor  if  such  can  be  found. 

“  Laughter  and  tears.”  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  definition  of  humor, 
and  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  this 
juxtaposition  really  means.  We  read  of 
a  certain  incident,  and  we  laugh — Why  ? 
— because  the  incident  recalls  a  chain  of 
associated  ideas  connected  with  laughter 
in  past  years.  We  read  of  another  inci¬ 
dent,  or  perhaps  the  same,  and  we  weep 
— Why  ?— because  the  incident  now  re¬ 
calls  an  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  re¬ 
sults  in  tears.  A  delicate  and  high  note 
is  struck  when  laughter  passes  into 
tears  ;  we  recognize  our  own  story  ;  the 
comic,  the  commonplace,  is  touched,  as 
it  has  been  some  time,  surely,  with  all 
of  us,  by  a  divine  emotion  ;  the  mystic 
chord  is  struck,  which  is  peopled  by  a 
magic  throng — the  sunlit  garden  of 
childhood,  the  first  ideal,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  dead,  the  benign  influ¬ 
ences  which  stand  within  the  portal, 
and  the  kindly  ritual  of  the  hearth. 

I  have  said  ”  the  pleasing  melan¬ 
choly  which  results  in  tears,”  for  we 
must  decide  what  tears  mean. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  in  a  most 
often-quoted  line,  speaks  of 

“  Thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears,” 

And  another,  perhaps  equally  great,  has 
called  such  tears  as  these  ”  idle,’’ 
though  at  the  same  moment  he  says  that 
they  spring  from  the 

“  Depths  of  some  divine  despair." 

Let  us  think  what  we  mean  when  we 
glibly  quote  these  words.  What  are 
these  things  which  “lie  too  deep  for 
tears”  ? 

One  thing,  indeed,  we  know — crush¬ 
ing  sorrow — no  man  ever  wept  at  that. 
No  man  ever  wept  at  the  apprehension 
that  what  was  dearest  to  him  would  be 
taken  away  ;  nor  did  he  weep  even 
when  it  was  so  taken  :  and  none  ever 
wept  under  a  still  more  terrible  visita¬ 
tion,  the  misgiving  at  life’s  lesson,  which 
is  despair.  The  lady  who  could  find  no 
tears  for  the  crushing  blow  which  des¬ 
olated  her  life,  weeps  at  the  sight  of 
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her  infant  child.  For  these  crushing 
sorrows,  either  of  our  own  or  others, 
are,  happily,  not  part  of  our  daily  lives, 
and  h&ve  no  chords  of  association  con¬ 
necting  them  with  a  happy  past  They 
stand  aside,  like  gaunt  Erinnyes,  and 
our  heart-strings  feel  no  responsive 
tremor  to  their  touch. 

It  would  seem  then  that  it  is  these 
thoughts  which  do  not  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  with  which  we  have  to  do  ;  and  I 
think  that  we  shall  soon  see  how  near 
akin  is  laughter  to  such  genial  benefi¬ 
cent  tears.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
laughter — the  innocent  laugh  of  the 
child,  easily  turned,  by  the  by,  to  tears  ; 
the  drunken  laugh  of  the  fool — and  have 
we  not  heard  of  maudlin  tears  ? — and 
the  laugh  of  the  cynic.  In  the  same 
way  there  are  different  kinds  of  tears  — 
tears  of  passion,  tears  of  grief,  tears  of 
tenderness.  All  these  have  one  source, 
association  of  idea  ;  the  sole  difference 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  idea  evoked. 

It  is  a  subject  that  would  lead  us  into 
discursive  paths,  but  one  thing  seems 
pretty  certain,  that  Cervantes’  master¬ 
piece,  which,  at  its  first  appearance, 
was  received  with  shrieks  of  laughter, 
will  come  in  the  end  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  saddest  books  ever  written. 
Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  displays  itself  sometimes  in 
laughter  and  sometimes  in  tears  is,  in 
fact,  one  and  the  same  ?  When  we 
think  over  various  humorous  scenes  we 
begin  to  wonder  where  the  laughter  is. 
When  Don  Quixote,  believing  himself 
the  victim  of  enchantment,  sits  steadily 
through  the  dark  night  upon  his  horse, 
whose  hind  legs  Sancho  has  tied  to  a 
tree  so  that  his  master  may  not  move 
forward  to  confront  the  fearful  unknown 
danger  in  front  of  them,  you  may  look 
at  the  scene  through  Sancho’s  eyes  even, 
and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  smile 
will  be  faint  and  the  seriousness  deep. 

For  the  thoughts  which  move  the 
nerves  of  laughter,  also,  the  ([uality  of 
association  slightly  changed,  stir  the 
source  of  tears.  The  incongruities  of 
life,  when  first  they  strike  the  mental 
retina,  have  the  effect  of  surprise  and 
cause  laughter,  but,  when  familiar,  are 
associated  with  ideas  of  tenderness  which 
have  lain  long  in  deep  remembrance. 
The  idea  of  Don  Quixote  with  his 
horse’s  legs  tied,  strikes  the  brain  of  one 
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man  as  a  ludicrous  one.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  such  things,  the 
like  ideas,  as  we  say,  tickle  him  ;  this 
tickling  sensation  and  the  consequent 
laughter  are  pleasant  to  him,  therefore 
instinctively  he  repeats  the  process. 
To  another  man  this  self  same  idea  sug¬ 
gests  other  associations.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  realities  of  life, 
its  incongruities  and  littlenesses,  from  the 
pathetic  side,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
so  doing,  and  curiously  this  sort  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  acting  by  association,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  laughter.  The  idea  is  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium  as  before,  but  instead 
of  being  transmitted  thence  to  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  mouth  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
ducts  of  the  eyes.  In  the  far-off  pre¬ 
historic  age,  tears,  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  us,  became  the  form  by  which 
sorroiiv  was  expressed,  and  consequently 
that  sensibility — what  we  may  call  the 
nerve  of  tenderness,  or  what  the  last 
century  would  call  the  “  tear  of  sensi¬ 
bility” — which  realizes  thoughts  akin  to 
sorrow,  takes  the  same  course.  ”  As  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,”  says  Mr. 
Addison,  ”  my  heart  naturally  overflows 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happy  multitude,  insomuch 
that  at  any  public  solemnities  1  cannot 
forbear  expressing  my  joy,  with  tears 
that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks. ' ' 

These  two  perceptions  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  pathetic,  this  sympathy  with 
the  passing  joy  of  a  people  to  whom  sor¬ 
row  is  a  familiar  guest,  is  what  we  mean 
by  perfect  humor.  It  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  feeling  we  experience.  It  is  laugh¬ 
ter  purified,  gayety  refined  into  a  joy  of 
tenderness,  and  peace,  and  love — as  we 
frequently  observe  a  joyful  cheerfulness 
among  people  who  have  known  sorrow. 
For  tenderness  and  sympathy,  being  the 
highest  joy,  take  the  same  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  the  sorrow  which  is  their 
source  and  sustenance  ;  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  scarcely 
an  hyperbole  to  say  that  in  a  perfectly 
joyful  world,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  joy. 

There  is  still  one  question  before  us. 
If  humor  be  what  we  have  claimed  for 
it,  not  mere  farce  but  a  depicting  of  the 
whole  of  human  life,  then  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  highest  literature  should  be 
found  to  contain  it.  We  should  expect 
to  find  it  everywhere,  that  it  should 
39 
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satisfy  all  that  desire  which  a  reading  in 
theology,  or  philosophy,  or  science,  or 
history,  or  a  study  in  art  has  created  in 
man  ;  are  there  then  any  great  books, 
or  still  more  any  great  forces  of  human 
life  which  seem  devoid  of  it  ?  Is  there 
any  humor  in  the  Gospels  ?  This  is  a 
dilemma  that  must  be  faced,  for  if 
humor  be  life  itself  how  can  human  life 
in  its  highest  development  dispense  with 
it  ? 

In  the  sixty-eighth  Spectator,  Addison 
says,  speaking  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
“  with  what  strokes  of  Nature,  1  had 
almost  said  of  Humor,  has  he  described 
a  treacherous  friend.”  If  humdr  is 
nature  then — if  the  laughter  in  it  is  only 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  seriousness 
which  is  the  highest  joy,  to  that  joy 
which  Mr.  Addison  says  he  could  not 
forbear  expressing  by  tears  at  the»sight 
of  the  solemnities  and  enjoyments  of 
men,  then  we  may  remember  that 
though  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  laugh¬ 
ter  in  the  story  of  the  Cross,  yet  this 
familiar  phrase  reminds  us  that  it  was  by 
story,  that  the  world  was  won  to  God  ; 
and,  if  words  mean  anything,  we  must 
mean  by  this,  that  it  was  because  man¬ 
kind  recognized  its  own  nature  in  the 
preaching  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
that  it  was  attracted  by  it.  One  of  the 
many  brilliant  epigrams  with  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  enriched  the  lan- 
^age,  is  that  in  which  he  described  relig¬ 
ion  as  “  conduct  touched  by  emotion. 

It  was  the  emotion  born  of  the  daily  re¬ 
lations  of  human  life  which  men  found 
satisfied  in  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  patient  tendency  of  a  slow  de¬ 
velopment  had  prepared  men  to  recog- 
.nize  the  kind  of  God  of  which  they  had 
need  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  forces  were  working  to  this  end, 
which  deserve  scientific  examination  as 
much  as  any  that  at  present  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  physical  schools. 
The  origin  of  all  religion  is  in  the 
needs  and  incidents  of  daily  life. 
All  emotion,  that  is  all  love  and  passion, 
springs  from  the  same  source.  No 
form  of  religion  ever  succeeded  which 
did  not  spring  from  these  incidents, 
which  did  not  pretend  at  least  to  satisfy 
these  needs. 

It  was  no  new  idea  that  God  should 
take  upon  Him  the  form  of  man.  Be¬ 
ginning  probably  with  a  healthy  enjoy- 
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ment  of  the  beauty  of  life,  men  formed 
the  conception  that  the  gods  themselves 
must  desire  to  share  it.  But,  as  the  sor¬ 
rowful  predominates  in  most  lives,  this 
idea  grew  imperceptibly  into  a  nobler 
one,  that  the  God  became  incarnate  to 
bring  healing  and  help.  This  was  the 
form  which  the  cultus  of  Apollo  took 
among  the  (ireeks,  and  at  last,  in  the 
Scandinavian  Balder,  we  get  the  idea 
that  the  God  was  incarnate  and  then 
died. 

In  these,  and  such  as  these,  the 
notion  was  of  a  God—  great  and  glori¬ 
ous — but  the  preachers  of  the  Cross 
told,  indeed,  of  a  Healer,  but  of  a  re¬ 
jected  Healer.  They  told  of  a  house¬ 
less  wanderer,  of  harlots  and  sinners,  of 
shepherds,  and]sowers,  and  fishermen,  of 
the  wine-press  and  vine-dressers,  of 
father  and  mother  and  of  family  life,  of 
marriage  and  festival,  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friend.  They  spoke  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  of  failure  and  of  unrecognized 
death.  Then  men  saw  in  all  this  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  bright  sun-god 
of  the  Hellenes,  or  the  Fated  Balder  of 
the  chivalrous  north,  and  said  with 
whispered  breath  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other,  “  This  is  the  God  we  need.” 
And  the  same  magic  is  working  to  the 
present  day.  The  book  which,  in  the 
present  century,  has  had  the  greatest 
sale  of  all  others  is  John  Keble’s 
Christian  Year,  and  why  ?  Because, 
across  the  poetic  Fantaisie  *  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  woods,  and  winds,  and  hills,  we 
trace  the  passion-play  of  a  suffering, 
self-denying  life  and  death.  The  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  God  are  upon  earth  and 
among  earthly  things 

.  .  .  “  Beside  our  paths  and  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow.” 

And  if  His  feet  are  tom  and  bleeding  by 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  the  purple 
stains  upon  the  flower  tissues  that  form 
our  home-garlands  prove  only  that  we 
are  His  kin. 

But,  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  humor 
in  the  Gospels  >  ”  What  strokes  of 

nature,  if  not  of  humor,”  to  use  Mr. 
Addison's  words  again,  may  we  find  in 
the  story,  let  us  say,  of  the  prodigal 
son  ?  What,  in  the  light  of  the  modem 

**•  Fantaisie  ”  is  the  name  of  a  prince’s 
garden  in  Jean  Paul. 
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conception  of  humor,  will  come  out  of 
this  ? 

Here,  surely,  there  is  no  want  of  real 
life — of  low  life,  even.  Here  is  a  wild 
young  scamp,  as  like  Tom  Jones  as 
heart  could  wish.  Here  is  ingratitude, 
forgetfulness  of  parents,  riotous  living, 
taverns,  harlots,  what  not  ?  Then  beg¬ 
gary  and  feeding  swine  and  living  upon 
husks.  Then,  when  evil-living  is  found 
not  to  answer,  penitence — like  Tom 
Jones  again. 

And  “  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  his  father  saw  him,”  along  the 
stony  road  beneath  the  vine-clad  hills. 
Who  can  tell  us  how  often  the  father’s 
eyes  had  gazed  longingly  down  the  road 
since  his  son’s  figure,  gay,  reckless  of 
the  benefits  just  bestowed,  accompanied 
by  servants,  eager  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  had  vanished  from  his  sight  ? 
Now,  at  last,  after  so  long  waiting  and 
looking,  he  sees,  in  the  far  distance,  a 
very  different  sight.  He  sees  a  solitary 
figure,  worn  and  bent  down,  in  rags, 
dragging  on  its  weary  steps  ;  how  could 
the  old  man’s  gaze  expect  such  a  sight 
as  this  ?  Nevertheless,  his  father  knew 
him,  ‘‘and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck.” 
He  did  not  wajt  for  any  accents  of  re¬ 
pentance,  nor  did  he  enforce  any  moral 
precepts  which  might  advantage  pos¬ 
terity.  “  He  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kiss¬ 
ed  him.”  Foolish  old  father  ! 

Tom  Jones  is  brought  in.  He  goes 
to  the  bath.  The  familiar  feeling*  of 
luxury  comes  over  him  once  more.  He 
is  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  has  a  gold  ring 
placed  upon  his  finger  ;  the  past  seems 
an  evil  dream.  Then  the  fatted  calf  is 
killed.  The  banquet  is  spread  and  there 
is  festivity,  music,  and  dancing  girls. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  de¬ 
light,  some  trouble  passes  over  the  old 
man’s  face  ;  his  eldest  son  is  not  in  his 
place,  and  they  bring  him  word  that  he  is 
without,  and  refuses  to  come  in.  Some 
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perception  of  a  neglected  truth  passes 
through  the  father’s  mind,  he  rises  and 
goes  out — ‘‘  Therefore  came  his  father 
out  and  entreated  him.” 

The  eldest  son  had  been  out  all  day 
working  in  the  vineyards  ;  all  his  life  had 
been  one  long  performance  of  duty,  taken 
for  granted,  and,  therefore,  unpraised 
and  unrecognized.  In  how  many 
households  will  silent  witness  be  borne 
that  this  is  real  life — the  gentle  and 
obedient  service  overlooked,  nay,  more 
than  this,  the  cross  word  or  hasty  tem¬ 
per  vented  where  there  is  no  fear  that  it 
will  be  returned. 

”  All  these  years  have  I  served  thee 
.  .  .  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid, 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends.”  1  am  a  man  like  others, 
gayety  and  feasting  are  pleasant  to  me, 
as  to  them. 

A  look  of  perplexed,  but  growing  in¬ 
sight  comes  into  the  father’s  face. 
”  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine.” 

This  is  all  very  well,  still  he  is  con¬ 
scious  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  eldest  son,  too.  But  his  lost  son 
— his  wayward,  and  therefore  loved, 
son — is  come  again. 

“It  is  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again.”  VV’^e  can 
see  the  pitiful,  pleading  look  in  the  old 
man’s  eyes — “  thy  brother  was  dead  !” 

Yes,  Addison  must  be  right.  Nature 
and  humor  cannot  be  far  apart.  The 
source  and  spring  of  humor  is  human 
life.  Its  charm  consists  not  merely  in 
laughter,  or  even  in  joy,  but  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  of  those  sympathies  and  associations 
which  exist  invariably  in  the  race,  for 
we  inherit  a  woild-life  and  a  religion, 
the  earth-springs  of  whose  realities  lie, 
perchance,  too  deep  for  laughter,  but 
not.  Heaven  be  thanked,  too  deep  for 
tears. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


BRAZIL  AND  HER  RAILWAYS. 

BY  CHARLES  WARING. 

The  notable  advance,  in  recent  years,  not  only  been  large  but  gradual,  and 
in  the  value  of  British  securities  of  the  the  prudent  investor  has  been  perplexed 
more  solid  kind,  has  been  the  subject  of  to  account  for  it.  One  operating  cause, 
much  discussion.  That  advance  has  which  may  readily  prove  to  have  been 
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the  chief  one,  has  been  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  It  is  now,  however,  more 
generally  admitted  that  the  enhancement 
of  the  values  of  home  and  colonial  se¬ 
curities  has  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  distrust  of  the  securities  of  foreign 
countries.  There  has  assuredly  been 
reason  for  such  distrust.  The  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  years  preceding  the  panic  of 
1875  was  a  spurious  prosperity.  Our 
foreign  trade  had  been  enormous  and 
prices  had  been  high.  Great  Britain 
manufactured,  produced,  exported,  and 
sold  large  quantities  of  merchandise  at 
apparently  1  large  profit ;  she  even  re¬ 
ceived  payment  for  her  goods  in  cash. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  herself 
provided  the  money.  The  purchases  of 
the  foreigner  in  the  English  market, 
which  enriched  the  Exchequer  and 
caused  trade  to  be  driven  at  high  pres¬ 
sure,  were  made  with  English  money — 
with  the  proceeds  of  English  loans  to 
foreign  governments  and  subscriptions 
to  foreign  enterprises.  The  enterprises 
for  the  most  part  proved  profitless  ;  the 
foreign  governments  into  whose  coffers 
our  capital  had  gone,  either  through 
poverty  or  dishonesty,  have  not  paid  the 
interest  on  their  debts.  The  result  was 
an  amount  of  disaster  sufficient  to  alarm 
that  least  discriminating  and  most  care¬ 
less  speculator  in  the  world,  the  English 
investor.  Distrust,  as  has  been  said, 
of  all  foreign  securities  succeeded  the 
previous  excess  of  confidence.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  feeling  should  be 
carried  to  the  other  extreme,  and  that, 
in  the  remembrance  of  numerous  de¬ 
faults,  we  should  have  forgotten  the  few 
instances  of  the  punctilious  fulfilment  of 
engagements.  In  short,  investors  have, 
in  this  respect,  used  no  discrimination. 
The  absence  of  this  quality  has  resulted 
in  a  short-sighted  policy,  unjust  on  the 
one  hand  to  some  of  our  best  customers, 
and  prejudicial,  on  the  other,  to  the  in¬ 
vestor.  To  place  all  foreign  loans  and 
enterprises  under  the  ban  of  one  univer¬ 
sal  condemnation  has  been  equally  im¬ 
politic  and  inequitable.  For  of  foreign 
states  there  are  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
dishonest,  the  solvent  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
solvent  ;  while  England,  least  of  all 
nations,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  of  the  former,  or  to  relinquish 
the  profitable  employment  of  her  capital 
in  legitimate  foreign  enterprise. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  millions  loaned 
or  invested  abroad  in  the  few  years  of 
inflation,  the  greater  portion  went  to  the 
New  World,  and  was  sent  there  with 
disastrous  results.  Even  the  United 
States,  solvent  as  a  country,  has  failed  to 
pay  interest  on  a  great  portion  of  the 
British  capital  then  invested  in  her  rail¬ 
roads.  And  while  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Great  Republic,  most  of 
the  other  State3 — Mexico  and  Peru, 
Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Costa  Rica 
and  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay — 
have  become  synonymous  for  repudia¬ 
tion  or  insolvency.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  ordinary  investor  lumps 
together  all  South  American  securities, 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent. 
He  forgets  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  default — that  three  of  the  States, 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Brazil,  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  en¬ 
gagements. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  dispel  these  fallacies  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  foreign  countries  habitually  applying 
for  English  capital  for  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  Such  an  inquiry,  if  thorough 
in  its  nature  and  helped  by  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  should  result  in 
showing  how  far  our  confidence  has  a 
substantial  basis.  What,  therefore,  I 
now  propose  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
empire  of  Brazil  is  to  describe  its  indus- 
trfal  enterprises,  and  especially  its  rail¬ 
ways,  their  present  position  and  future 
prospects  ;  and  to  supplement  this  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  its  resources.  Such  a  study  will,  at 
all  events,  prove  a  useful  guide  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  will  help  them  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  Brazil  as  a  field  for  the  employment 
of  British  capital.  In  selecting  this  one 
country  for  the  inquiry,  I  have  no  desire 
to  disparage  the  prospects  offered  by 
either  Chili  or  the  Argentine  Confedera¬ 
tion.  But  the  former  is,  at  the  moment, 
in  some  little  financial  confusion  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  war  with  Peru.  The 
extent,  too,  of  Chilian  territory  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  her  prosperity  is 
relatively  dependent  too  much  on  the 
production  of  copper.  The  resources 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  boundless  ;  but,  compared 
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with  Brazil,  its  government  is  unsettled. 
Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  not 
only  unlimited  resources,  but  resources 
of  the  most  varied  nature,  and  also  en¬ 
joys  the  advantage  of  a  settled  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
such  as  few  countries  but  our  own  can 
boast. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  lies  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on 
the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  along  which  it  has  a  coast-line  ex¬ 
tending  from  four  degrees  above  the 
equator,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
in  the  north,  to  thirty-three  degrees 
south,  within  300  miles  of  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Plate.  The  length  of  this 
coast-line  is  nearly  4000  miles.  The 
country  has  the  great  width  of  2600 
miles  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  It  narrows  considerably  toward 
its  northern  frontier,  while  toward  the 
south  the  width  gradually  diminishes  to 
a  comparative  strip  of  land  lying  between 
the  River  Uruguay  and  the  sea,  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  This 
territory  of  3,200,000  square  miles  is  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  great 
lakes.  Two  magnificent  mountain 
chains  rise  behind  the  capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  extend,  the  one  over  500 
miles  toward  the  north  and  the  other 
250  miles  southward,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 
These  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
low-lying  sea-coast,  and,  unlike  Euro¬ 
pean  ranges,  descend  on  the  other  side 
only  one  third  of  their  height,  forming 
an  interior  plateau  elevated  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  offering  ex¬ 
traordinary,  if  as  yet  only  little  devel¬ 
oped,  pastoral  resources.  This  im¬ 
mense  plateau,  which  rolls  away  south¬ 
ward  in  gentle  undulations  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  slope  toward  the  great  rivers,  is 
broken  by  another  mountain  range,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  frontier  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Pernambuco,  near  the  equator, 
across  the  entire  empire,  having  other 
minor  ranges  connected  with  it.  This 
lofty  mountain  chain  divides  the  country 
into  two  immense  watersheds  ;  the 
northern  one  being  drained  by  numerous 
rivers  .into  the  great  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  which  is  within  Brazilian 
territory,  and  the  other  to  the  south, 
into  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay. 


The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  surpassing  fer¬ 
tility.  The  climate  of  the  northern 
provinces,  Para,  Maranham,  Pernam¬ 
buco,  and  Bahia,  is  tropical  ;  but,  ex¬ 
cept  in  places,  the  altitude  of  the 
country  makes  them  unusually  healthy, 
as  tropical  districts.  The  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paulo. 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
Parana,  are  all  extremely  healthy,  and 
offer  every  advantage  in  this  respect  to 
European  immigration.  The  capital, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  harbors  in  the  world.  While 
the  northern  provinces  give  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  specially  sugar  and  cotton  in 
great  abundance,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  every  variety  of  crops.  It  furnishes 
coffee,  the  principal  staple  of  Brazil,  in 
enormous  quantities.  Sugar,  too,  has 
lately  been  cultivated  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  Cotton,  also  an  industry  of  recent 
growth — dating,  in  fact,  from  the  cotton 
famine — now  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  from  the  south,  as  it  has 
always  done  from  the  north.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  yield  of  it  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  Every  kind  of  grain 
can  be  successfully  raised,  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  indeed,  that  maize  yields  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  fold,  and 
wheat  from  thirty  to  seventy  fold.  The 
slopes  of  the  great  mountains  and  the 
southern  plains  have  an  ample  growth 
of  succulent  grass,  admirably  adapting 
them  for  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  of 
every  kind.  The  export  of  jerked  beef 
and  hides  has  always  been  the  principal 
trade  of  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  the  market  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now 
supplied  with  prime  beef  from  the  sierras 
of  San  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  so 
great,  that  while  its  capital  may  be  said 
to  be  as  yet  untouched,  its  ultimate  re¬ 
sources  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
In  the  foregoing  enumeration  I  have  not 
included  all  the  provinces  by  name. 
The  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  lies  on  the  confines  of 
Bolivia,  is  practically  a  new  country. 
Then,  again,  going  north,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  notion  of  the  produc¬ 
tiveness,  in  the  future,  of  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  only  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of 
the  empire.  A  special  interest  is  added 
to  our  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  the 
money  furnished  by  English  capitalists 
has  been  applied  largely,  if  not  solely, 
to  such  development,  in  increasing  the 
means  of  communication  and  transport 
between  the  different  centres  of  industry 
and  the  seaboard. 

As  regards  population,  the  number  of 
people,  which  was  reckoned  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  in 
1824  at  4,500,000,  is  now  estimated  to 
exceed  11,500,000,  a  number  which  only 
suffices  to  people  sparsely  a  fringe  of  the 
coast-line  and  the  more  favored  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  south.  Thus,  in  1872, 
Minas  Geraes  contained  1,500,000  in¬ 
habitants  ;  San  Paulo,  838,000  ;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  455,000  ;  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  inclusive  of  the 
capital  itself,  1,050,000  inhabitants. 
As  to  the  polity  and  progress  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  from  the  time  Brazil  ceased  to  be 
a  Portuguese  colony,  its  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  advance  has  been 
continuous  and  considerable.  The  rev¬ 
enue,  .which  in  1826  was  only  £604,000, 
is  now  £12,896,000  ;  while  its  external 
trade,  which  has  now  reached  £36.756,* 
150,  was  then  little  over  £2,250,000. 
In  1823,  185,000  bags  of  coffee  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1880 
the  export  had  increased  to  3,513,368 
bags.  Since  the  accession  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  emperor,  in  1840,  to  the  present 
day,  the  empire  has  progressed  uniform¬ 
ly  in  civilization.  A  considerable  sum 
is  now  devoted  by  the  Government  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  the 
support  of  institutions  devoted  to  tech¬ 
nical  and  special  teaching  ;  while  in  the 
capital  alone  an  additional  sum  of  £100, 
800  is  annually  applied  to  primary  and 
gratuitous  education.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  country  is,  as  I  have 
said,  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  It 
possesses  a  representative  government, 
guided  by  the  Emperor,  operating 
through  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
a  responsible  Ministry.  The  electoral 
system  is  based  on  a  liberal  franchise, 
which  has  been  recently  changed  from 
an  indirect  to  a  direct  mode  of  election, 
thus  increasing  the  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  constitution.  While  inter¬ 
nal  tranquillity  has  thus  been  assured, 
religious  intolerance,  once  a  source  of 


political  disquiet,  has  decreased. 
The  opposition  to  civil  marriage 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  One 
other  difficult  question,  slavery,  has 
also  been  faced  with  courage,  and  treat¬ 
ed  from  an  enlightened  point  of  view. 
The  slave  trade  itself  was  wholly  sup¬ 
pressed  thirty  years  ago,  while  a  law  was 
passed  which  has  made  the  children  of 
slaves  free,  and  this  has  now  been  in 
operation  over  eleven  years.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  is,  in  fact,  publicly 
condemned,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  named  the  number  of  slaves  has 
diminished,  and  now  only  represents  a 
tenth  of  the  total  population,  the  rest  of 
which  enjoy  unrestricted  political  free¬ 
dom  and  a  large  share  of  social  equal- 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 
the  features  and  condition  of  the 
country,  I  will  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  position  and  prospects  of  its  chief 
industrial  undertaking — the  system  of 
railways.  The  railways  of  Brazil  may 
be  divided  into  three  series  or  groups. 
The  first  group  comprises  the  lines  for 
which  a  government  guarantee  was  vot¬ 
ed  in  1852,  1855,  and  1857,  and  may 
be  called  the  experimental  series.  The 
second  group  is  a  growth  from  the  first, 
consisting  of  minor  and  branch  lines, 
built  and  equipped  with  native  capital, 
and  in  so  much  of  less  interest  to  us. 
The  third  group  or  series  comprises  the 
railways  lately  built,  and  mostly  in 
course  of  construction,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  24th  September,  1873,  issued 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  decree 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  first 
series.  The  aim  of  the  latest  measure 
is  to  furnish  each  province  with  the  need¬ 
ful  communication,  and  the  funds  for 
the  purpose  have  been  readily  found  in 
this  country. 

The  first  series  of  railways,  on  the 
capital  of  which  the  State  guaranteed  a 
minimum  interest  of  seven  per  cent  for 
thirty  years,  comprised  three  separate 
lines  in  the  provinces  of  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  San  Paulo  respectively.  In 
the  former  province,  the  Recife*  and 
Sao  Francisco  railway  runs  from  Cinco 
Pontas,  near  the  port  of  Pernambuco, 

•  “  Recife,”  I  should  explain,  is  literally 

reef,”  and  is  an  alternative  name  for  the  port 
commercially  known  as  **  Pernambuco.” 
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south-westerly,  lerininating  on  the  River 
Una.  It  traverses  a  sugar  district,  hav¬ 
ing  stations  about  four  miles  apart.  Its 
length  is  seventy-seven  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  total  capital  is  £1,285,660.  The 
Bahia  and  Sao  Salvador  railway  starts 
from  the  city  of  Bahia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  and  the  second  largest  city  of 
the  empire,  traversing  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  districts  to  the 
town  of  Alagoinhas.  Its  length  is 
seventy-seven  miles,  and  the  guaranteed 
capital  £1,800,000.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  both  these  lines  should,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  names,  be  continu¬ 
ed  to  the  River  Sao  Francisco,  making  a 
junction  above  the  falls,  and  tapping  the 
immense  inland  district  served  by  that 
waterway.  Any  extension  is,  however, 
likely  to  be  a  work  of  the  distant  future. 
The  San  Paulo  railway  has  a  capital  of 
£2,650,000,  and  enjoys  a  government 
guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  for  ninety 
years  from  1858.  It  starts  from  the 
port  of  Santos,  from  which  cotton  and 
other  produce  is  largely  shipped,  is  car¬ 
ried  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  city  of  San  Paulo,  and 
thence  to  its  termination  at  Jundiahy, 
from  which,  however,  the  route  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  native  company.  The 
length  of  the  railway  is  eighty-six  and  a 
half  miles.  The  total  capital  of  these 
three  guaranteed  lines  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
■^5.735.660. 

Besides  these  railways,  the  concessions 
for  which  were  given  to  English  com¬ 
panies,  the  Government  decreed,  at  the 
same  time,  the  construction  of  the  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo  line.  This  railway  has, 
since  its  completion,  been  worked  by 
the  Government,  and  now  returns  to  it 
eight  per  cent  on  the  large  capital  of 
£24,000  per  mile  expended  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  starts  from  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro,  traverses  the  most  important  part  of 
the  province  to  E  Barra  do  Pirahy, 
where  it  branches  to  the  province  of  San 
Paulo  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes  on  the  other.  Its  construction 
involved  great  engineering  skill  and 
much  labor.  The  length  in  operation  is 
426  miles,  and  sixty-hvc  miles  are  under 
construction.  The  cost,  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  State,  amounted  to 
£10,000,000. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  the  subsidized  lines,  and  before 
traffic  was  developed,  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
terest  had  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
Imperial  treasury.  Traffics  have  since 
so  largely  increased,  that  the  net  reve¬ 
nues  are  sufficient  for  the  most  part  to 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  guarantee.  One  of  them,  the  San 
Paulo,  contributes  a  profit  to  the  State. 
It  last  year  paid  a  dividend  of  10^  per 
cent  on  its  capital,  and  handed  to  the 
Treasury  £57,902  ;  being  one  half  of 
the  net  receipt's  over  and  above  8  per 
cent  upon  its  capital,  to  which  payment 
the  Government  is  entitled  until  it  is  re¬ 
imbursed  for  all  advances  previously 
made  under  the  guarantee.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  finahcial  results  of  the  first 
series,  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo  line  may  fairly  be  in¬ 
cluded.  If  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  actual  net  income  of  this 
line  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  if 
borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  as  it  virtually 
is,  we  have  an  annual  income  from  this 
source  of  £336,490  ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  San 
Paulo  line,  we  have  a  total  of  £394,392 
as  against  a  total  annual  liability* of  the 
Government  of  £391,783  ;  thus  showing 
that  the  liability  of  the  State  on  the  first 
series  is  more  than  covered  by  the  sum 
of  £2609  per  annum.  There  is  a  word 
more  to  be  said  on  this  head.  Of  the 
two  lines  which  still  require  State  supr- 
port,  the  claims  of  the  Bahia  line  alone 
are  important.  The  idea  of  reaching 
the  falls  of  the  Sao  Francisco  was  grand, 
but  impracticable.  It  has  unfortunately 
prejudiced  the  companies,  for  the 
route  taken  was  not  direct  to  the  chief 
area  of  production.  The  lines  project¬ 
ed  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
two  provinces  are  happily  not  open  to 
this  objection. 

After  the  complete  opening  of  these 
trunk  lines,  about  the  year  1862,  the 
second  group  or  series  was  commenced. 
This  consists  of  an  entire  network  of 
provincial  lines,  forming  extensions  and 
branches  of  the  main  lines,  and  con¬ 
structed  by  Brazilian  enterprise  and 
Brazilian  capital,  without  any  Imperial 
guarantee.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  companies  enjoy  provincial 
guarantees  of  a  moderate  amount.  Of 
these  railways,  established  without  Impe¬ 
rial  aid,  details  would  occupy  much 
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space,  and  would  scarcely  help  our  in¬ 
quiry.  I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to 
say  of  them  that  many  of  the  lines  are 
now  earning  from  7  to  lo  per  cent  on 
their  capital,  and  that  the  total  length  is 
2305  miles,  of  which  1382  miles  are  in 
operation,  and  923  miles  under  con¬ 
struction. 

By  the  law  of  the  24th  September, 
1873,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  construction  of  the  third 
group  or  series  was  decreed.  It  autho¬ 
rized  the  construction  of  twelve  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  Government  undertaking  to 
guarantee  interest  at  7  per  cent  for 
thirty  years  upon  12,500,000  of  capital 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  construc¬ 
tion.  The  distribution  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  provinces  has  been  made  on  the 
equitable  principle  of  giving  to  each  an 
amount  of  railway  communication  in 
proportion  to  its  population  and  neces¬ 
sities.  Like  the  railways  comprising  the 
first  series,  these  lines  are  designed  to 
supply  the  main  arterial  communications 
between  the  productive  centres  and  the 
seaports  of  the  different  districts  ;  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  series,  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  supply  subsidiary  lines.  The 
following  are  the  twelve  railways  con¬ 
structed,  or  under  construction,  under 
this  decree  : 

The  Great  Western  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Pernambuco  ;  length, 
60  miles  ;  capital,  £562,000. 

The  Conde  d’  Eu,  in  the  province  of 
Parahyba  ;  length,  75  miles  ;  capi¬ 
tal,  £675,000. 

The  Campos  and  Carangola,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  de  Janiero  ;  length, 
215  miles  ;  capital,  £675,000. 

The  Imperial  Central  of  Bahia,  in 
that  province  ;  length  187I  miles  ; 
capital,  £1,462,500. 

The  Minas  and  Rio,  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes  ;  length  106 
miles  ;  capital,  £1,816,875. 

The  Donna  Theresa  Christina,  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Catharina  ; 
length,  73  miles  ;  capital,  £713.238. 

The  Natail  and  Nova  Cruz,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  ; 
length,  75  miles  ;  capital,  £618,300. 

The  Alagoas,  in  the  province  of 
Maceio  ;  length,  55  miles  ;  capital, 
£512,212. 


The  San  Paulo  and  Rio,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  San  Paulo ;  length  145 
miles  ;  capital,  £1,200,000. 

The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railways,  in 
that  province  ;  length,  300  miles  ; 
capital,  £2,700,367. 

The  Quarahin  and  Itaqui,  also  in  the 
above  province  ;  length  124  miles  ; 
capital,  £675,000. 

The  Companie  Generate  (Parana), 
in  the  province  of  Parana  ;  length, 
68  miles  ;  capital,  £889,508. 

Total  mileage,  1483.  Total  guaran¬ 
teed  capital,  £12,500,000. 

1  should  perhaps  observe  that  the 
first  eight  in  the  above  list  have  already 
been  successfully  issued  in  London. 

With  the  third  series,  the  approximate 
length  of  both  guaranteed  and  unguar¬ 
anteed  railways  in  Brazil  is  4400  miles, 
of  which  2500  miles  are  already  in 
operation  and  1900  miles  in  construction 
or  planned.  The  cost  of  the  construct¬ 
ed  portion  has  been  an  average  of  about 
£12,700  per  mile.  Out  of  the  2500 
miles  now  working,  most  of  which,  al¬ 
though  some  are  only  recently  construct¬ 
ed,  are  earning  good  dividends,  made 
up  in  some  instances  with  the  aid  of  the 
government  guarantee,  over  1400  miles 
have  been  worked  for  some  years,  and 
earn  an  average  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
per  annum.  It  will  be  observed  that 
both  groups  of  railways  guaranteed  by 
the  State  have  been  established  on  a 
principle  of  equity  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  the  Ciovernment 
has  been  to  obtain  main  routes  of  traffic 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  insure,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  cheapest  and  must  expedi¬ 
tious  mode  of  transit  for  his  products 
to  the  seaports.  I  should  add  that 
when  the  Government,  in  1855,  under¬ 
took  the  liability  of  £391,783  per  annum 
involved  in  the  guarantee  of  interest  on 
the  first  series,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
only  £4,194,200.  With  this  revenue 
rapidly  increasing  the  State  was  well 
able  to  support  the  burden  until  the 
railways  became  self-supporting.  More¬ 
over,  the  railways  themselves  materially 
helped  to  increase  the  revenue  ;  for  it 
goes  without  saying  that  their  construc¬ 
tion  has  incalculably  increased  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Having  now  learned  the  character. 
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cost,  and  revenues  of  the  entire  net¬ 
work  of  railways  in  the  empire,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  note  how  large  a  share 
Great  Britain  has  taken  in  the  work. 
The  participation  of  other  countries  in 
it  has  been  so  small,  that  it  may  be  said 
England  has  practically  accomplished 
the  whole  of  it.  From  the  declaration 
of  Brazilian  independence  to  the  present 
time,  England  has  been  the  moneyed 
partner  of  Brazil.  The  loans  of  the  em¬ 
pire  have  been  subscribed  here,  and  the 
railways  have  been  .made  by  English 
engineers  and  contractors  with  English 
capital.  England  furnished  the  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  supplied  the  material 
of  construction  and  all  the  rolling  and 
fixed  stock.  The  co  partnership  has 
been  profitable  to  both  partners.  In  the 
first  series,  all  the  concessions  came  into 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  these 
railways  were  entirely  carried  out  under 
English  superintendence.  And  although 
the  initiation  and  construction  of  the 
second  group  of  railways  is  due  to  na¬ 
tive  enterprise,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  used  in  the  construction, 
together  with  the  rolling  and  fixed 
stock,  was  purchased  in  this  country. 
Of  the  £12,500,000  of  guaranteed  capi¬ 
tal  appropriated  to  the  third  series,  con¬ 
cessions  absorbing  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  have  been  confided  to  Fmglish 
capitalists  and  contractors  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  trivial  amount  raised 
in  France,  the  necessary  capital  has 
been  raised  here. 

If  it  be  not  possible  to  ascertain  with 
absolute  correctness  the  profit  derived 
from  these  undertakings,  a  tolerable  es¬ 
timate  may  be  made.  The  shares  of  the 
twelve  railways  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  stand  at  a  greater  or 
less  premium  above  their  par  value. 
The  difference  between  their  par  value 
and  the  quoted  value  is  £3,120,978. 
To  this  total  must  be  added  the  profit 
on  'the  materials,  on  the  equipment, 
and  on  the  contracts  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  lines.  It  may  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  material  purchased  in  this 
country  would  be  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  railways,  or  £4, 
558,915.  If  on  this  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent  be  assumed,  the  amount  would  be 
£455,891.  Assuming  also  that  the 
contractors  may  have  realized  a  profit  of 
10  per  cent  upon  their  contracts. 


amounting  in  the  aggregate  of  £18,- 
235,660,  a  further  profit  would  arise  of 
£1,823,566.  These  figures  bring  the 
profit  of  the  English  partner  in  the 
business  to  the  formidable  total  of  £5,- 
400,435,  irrespective  of  the  profit  made 
by  our  shipping  on  the  sea-carriage  of 
the  material,  which  I  do  not  estimate. 
Bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  has  returned  an  interest  of  from 
6  to  7  per  cent  per  annum,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  money  partner 
in  these  transactions  has  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  observe  that  the  high  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Brazilian  railway  stocks 
stand  in  our  money  market  has  recently 
had  a  very  natural  result.  On  the  3d 
February,  1881,  the  Governrpent  found 
active  competitors  for  the  concession  of 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  railway  at  i  per 
cent  under  the  heretofore  guaranteed 
interest  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  related  of 
the  Quaker  banker  of  Darlington, 
Joseph  Pease,  one  of  the  earliest  'pro¬ 
moters  of  English  railways,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  patron  of  George 
Stephenson,  that  he  once  said  to  the 
latter,  who  then  usually  charged  £5  per 
day  for  his  professional  services  :  “  If  I 
were  thee,  George,  I  would  charge  £10 
a  day.  People  would  think  the  better 
of  thee.”  The  English  firm  of  contrac¬ 
tors  who  offered  to  construct  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  railway  on  a  guarantee 
of  6  per  cent  did,  in  effect,  give  similar 
advice  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  advice  was  taken.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  resolved  to  limit  the  guaran¬ 
teed  interest  on  all  future  public  works 
to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Other  large 
enterprises  have  since  been  undertaken 
at  the  lesser  rate,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  people  will  think  the  better  of 
Brazil  for  appraising  her  own  credit  at 
a  higher  value. 

The  custom  of  raising  the  capital  re¬ 
quired,  as  and  when  required,  involves 
necessarily  a  large  number  of  separate 
issues,  and  brings  the  Brazilian  demand 
for  money  continually  before  the  public. 
It  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  public  enterprise  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  a  rapidity  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  means  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  can  readily  be 
shown.  When  the  public  revenue 
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amounted  to  only  £4,194,200,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  we  have  seen,  undertook  a 
liability  in  respect  of  the  first  group  of 
railways  of  £895, 500, or  nearly  one  fourth 
of  that  revenue.  Later,  when  the  rev¬ 
enue  reached  the  sum  of  £10,800,000, 
its  current  liabilities,  in  respect  of  the 
guarantees  for  the  third  group  of  rail¬ 
ways,  reached  £868,248,  or  only  one 
twelfth  of  the  total  revenue.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  in  the  proportion 
indicated,  the  State  was  far  better  able 
to  guarantee  the  third  than  it  was  to 
guarantee  the  first  series.  Moreover, 
with  the  increased  and  progressing 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  liability  in  respect 
to  the  third  series  will  disappear  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  respect  to  the  first 
has  disappeared. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  national  debt 
of  the  empire  ;  but  I  may  say  that, 
when  deduction  is  made  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  or  extraordinary  expenditure  on 
public  works,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
become  reproductive,  the  budgets  have 
for  many  years  nearly  balanced.  The 
foreign  debt,  which  amounts  to  £20, 
653,937  (exclusive  of  the  new  loan  just 
issued),  is  rapidly  repaid  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  sinking  fund.  Other  loans 
will  doubtless  be  issued  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  same  prudence 
which  has  guided  the  financial  policy  of 
the  past  will  guide  that  policy  in  the 
future.  The  internal  *  debt,  though 
large,  is  in  no  sense  a  danger  to  the 
country,  for  it  is  exclusively  held  by  the 
Brazilians  themselves.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  the  war  with  Paraguay 
— a  war  which  in  effect  threw  Brazilian 
progress  back  a  decade,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  country  has  only  re¬ 
cently  thoroughly  recovered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  remunerative  in¬ 
vestments  have  been  found  for  English 
capital  in  Brazil.  Considering  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  empire,  and  the  necessity 
for  improved  means  of  communication, 
it  is  clear  the  field  for  further  invest¬ 
ment  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
question,  therefore,  to  be  answered  is. 
Are  there  any  rocks  ahead  on  which  our 
fortunes  might  split  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  features 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore  if 


our  inquiry  is  to  be  effective.  The 
chief  considerations  are  five  in  number 
— viz.  slavery,  immigration,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  the  question  of  the 
frontier-line  involving  war,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee. 

As  to  slavery.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  the  application  of 
machinery  to  production,  this  institution 
is  probably  doomed.  If  the  prosperity 
of  Brazil  rested  mainly  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  slavery,  I  should  despair  of  her 
rising  to  the  magnitude  of  a  great 
power,  or  developing  a  strength  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  extent  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  Brazil  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  cutting  herself  adrift  from  the 
“  peculiar  institution,”  the  importance 
of  which  to  her  prosperity  is  daily  di¬ 
minishing  both  relatively  and  positively. 
In  1831  the  law  freed  all  Africans 
thenceforth  brought  into  the  empire  ; 
in  1850  the  slave  trade  was  effectually 
abolished  ;  in  1871,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  Law  of  Emancipation  freed 
all  children  born  of  slave  parents  after 
its  promulgation,  and  established  an 
emancipation  fund  designed  to  give 
gradual  freedom.  The  action  of  the  law 
is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  individu¬ 
als  who  release  their  slaves  from  bond¬ 
age.  The  slave  population  of  Brazil  in 
August,  1872,  numbered  1,510,815. 
And  while  of  this  large  number  the 
Emancipation  Act  has  freed  only  11,000 
in  eleven  years,  60,000  have  been  freed 
by  the  operation  of  private  philanthropy. 

The  question  for  consideration  on  this 
point  is  not  one  of  sentiment,  but 
whether  the  economical  constitution  of 
the  State  will  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  disappearance  of  slavery.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  will  not  be  sudden. 
Nor  is  it  thought  there  is  any  probability 
that  its  collapse  will  endanger  the 
future  of  Brazil  by  social  convulsion, 
civil  war,  or  the  lack  of  labor.  In  the 
tropical  north,  which  is  the  black  man's 
paradise,  and  where  his  services  are 
really  indispensable,  it  is  not  likely  the 
negro  population  will  either  disappear 
or  deteriorate.  We  may,  indeed,  as¬ 
sume  that  the  negro  will,  as  a  freed  man, 
working  for  his  own  profit,  not  labor 
less  willingly  than  heretofore  he  has 
labored  for  a  taskmaster.  In  the  south- 
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em  provinces,  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  empire,  any  loss  of 
negro  labor  will  be  compensated  by  the 
free  labor  of  European  immigration, 
which  it  may  be  expected  will  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  former.  There  are 
two  other  aspects  of  this  question,  re¬ 
assuring  in  the  face  of  the  certainty 
that,  by  mortality  and  more  rapid 
emancipation,  free  labor,  whether  black 
or  white,  must  be  the  labor  of  the 
future.  Brazil  has  a  considerable 
Indian  population.  The  meaare  called 
Indians,  but  they  are  in  reality  whites, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  number  is  reckoned  at  500,000, 
which  probably  under-estimates  the 
total,  as  they  live  away  from  civilization. 
These  men,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  civilization,  are  found  to  be  docile 
and  industrious,  and  as  the  country  is 
opened  up  may  largely  recruit  the  ranks 
of  labor.  Again,  there  is  no  marked 
line  drawn  between  black  and  white. 
The  existence  of  a  large  mulatto  popula¬ 
tion  is  an  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  abrupt  severance  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  races  in  this  way  linked  together 
by  blood. 

As  to  immigration,  the  tide  has 
hitherto  set  toward  the  River  Plate 
because  of  the  advantages  and  facilities 
of  communication  which  it  offers  to  the 
European  settler.  The  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  Brazil  are,  however,  quite  as 
fertile  and  as  healthy  and  temperate  as 
the  countries  farther  south  ;  while  the 
Government  is  infinitely  more  stable 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  republics. 
With  the  increased  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  immigration  is  already  taking 
this  direction.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
alone  contains  a  German  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  70,000.  Official  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  third-class  passen- 
.  gers — all  of  whom  may  be  fairly  assum¬ 
ed  to  be  emigrants — arriving  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  two  years  1880  and  1881 
was  40,783.  Of  these,  Portugal  sent 
17,280.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  as 
showing  that  other  nations  are  now 
turning  their  eyes  to  Brazil,  that  the 
total  included  13,596  Italians,  4236 
Germans,  and  3920  Spaniards.  I  should 
add  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
settled  chiefly  in  the  seaports,  while  the 
Italians  and  Germans  went  on  into  the 
interior.  The  completion  of  communi¬ 


cations  now  in  hand  should,  I  think, 
give  considerable  impulse  to  immigra¬ 
tion,  which  will  also  be  encouraged  by 
the  passing  of  the  Protestant  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Bill,  that  has  established  religious 
freedom. 

As  to  the  succession,  reflections  on 
this  subject  must  be  more  than  usually 
affected  by  the  striking  personality  of 
the  present  emperor,  who  is  still  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life.  Of  his  capacity  and 
patriotism  I  need  say  nothing,  for  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  century.  His  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
has  helped  to  endear  him  to  his  people, 
while  it  has  stamped  the  polity  of  the 
country.  The  dynasty,  in  truth,  seems 
as  firmly  fixed  as  our  own.  The  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  is  fixed  by  law  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  people,  and  will  doubtless 
take  effect  as  quietly  as  it  would  with 
us.  The  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  and  heiress  to  the  throne, 
is  married  to  the  Conde  d’Eu,  grandson 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Her  husband, 
therefore,  inherits  the  traditions  of  a 
great  governing  family,  and  has  become 
popular  through  his  successful  conclusion 
of  the  Paraguayan  war.  A  succession 
thus  legally  assured,  embodying  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  traditions  of  the  people,  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  social 
order  and  prosperity.  There  are  no 
pretenders  to  the  throne  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  republican  misrule  in  the 
other  South  American  States  must  en¬ 
dear  their  own  form  of  government  to 
the  Brazilians. 

As  to  the  frontier  question,  it  would 
be  to  travel  in  search  of  difficulties  to 
imagine  that  in  an  immense  and  sparsely 
peopled  country  like  Brazil  any  dispute 
about  frontier  would  occasion  war.  It 
is  true  that  the  Missiones  question  was 
a  question  of  frontier.  The  fact,  how- 
,ever,  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Queen  of  England,  is 
an  Argument  in  favor  of  what  is  here  ad¬ 
vanced.  Brazil  entertains  no  feelings 
of  animosity  toward  her  neighbors,  and 
she  is  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
European  political  complications.  The 
war,  too,  waged  with  Paraguay,  although 
successful,  has  left  bitter  experiences. 
The  Brazilian  people  are  not  warlike  ; 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Government  to  avoid  ex- 
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tensions  of  the  empire,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  its  integrity.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  war  would  ap])ear  to  be  one  of 
the  least  probable  events  in  the  future 
history  of  the  empire. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Brazil  de¬ 
pends  largely  for  her  prosperity  on  a 
single  product.  "  Coffee  is  King,” 
they  say  in  Rio  ;  and  well  they  may, 
for  its  production  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  average  value  of  the  export¬ 
ed  produce  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
Since  1876,  inclusive,  it  has  exceeded 
this  proportion.  In  the  year  1876-77 
the  value  of  coffee  exported  was 
211,100,  and  in  the  year  1877-78,  £11, 
020,500,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £19, 
556,300  and  i.'i8,634,9oo  in  the  two 
years  respectively.  In  1878-79  it  gave 
£11,348,100  out  of  a  total  of  £20,405, 
700,  which  included  cotton,  sugar, 
hides,  india-rubber,  mate,  tobacco, 
gold,  and  diamonds.  In  quantity,  the 
export  of  coffee  in  these  years  was  near¬ 
ly  one  half  the  total  annual  consumption 
of  the  world.  The  importance,  there¬ 
fore,  of  its  production  is  apparent.  It 
appears,  however,  to  rest  on  a  secure 
basis.  The  Brazilian  planter  can  com¬ 
plete  successfully  with  any  other  planter 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
aided  largely  by  the  economy  of  trans- 
piort  afforded  by  the  new  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  seaboard.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  is  not,  fortunately,  depend¬ 


ent  on  slave  labor.  Official  statistics 
show  that,  so  far  back  as  seven  years  ago, 
more  than  half  the  labor  employed  in 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  San  Paulo,  was  free — the 
propiortion  being  662.371  free  and  521. 
to2  slave  laborers,  a  proportion  increas¬ 
ing  every  year.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  admitted  that  to  depend  so  largely 
on  one  production  is  not  wise.  Pru¬ 
dence  would  dictate  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  other- 
agricultural  products.  The  means  of 
doing  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
River  Plate  republics  already  grow  and 
expK)rt  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  breadstuffs  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  southern 
provinces  of  Brazil  are  just  as  capable 
as  those  territories  are  uf  producing 
grain  of  all  kinds  ;  and  we  may  expect 
that  before  long  they  will  not  only  sup¬ 
ply  the  home  markets,  but  themselves 
become  exporters  of  breadstuffs. 

The  facts  above  set  forth  as  to- the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  nothing  existing  or 
impending  calculated  to  retard,  per¬ 
manently  or  seriously,  its  continuous 
material  prosperity.  And  it  seems 
likely,  therefore,  that  Brazil  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford,  as  she  has  afforded 
in  the  past,  profitable  occupation  for 
British  industry  for  generations  yet  to 
come.  — Fortnightly  Rtvieu’. 


“FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE.” 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row  ! 

So  they  row’d,  and  there  we  landed — “O  venusta  Sirmio  I” 

There  to  me  thro’  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  ‘‘Ave  atque  Vale”of  the  Poet’s  hopeless  woe, 

Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen-hundred  years  ago, 

‘‘  Prater  Ave  atque  Vale  — as  we  wander’d  to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda-lake  below 
Sweet  Catullus’s  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio  ! 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


BOYS. 

As  a  humble  student  of  savage  life,  I  of  boys.  Boys  are  not  what  a  vain  people 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  re-  supposes.  If  you  meet  them  in  the  holi- 
searches  into  the  manners  and  customs  days,  you  And  them  affable  and  full  of 
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kindness  and  good  qualities.  They  will 
condescend  to  your  weakness  at  lawn- 
tennis,  they  will  aid  you  in  your  selection 
of  fly-hooks,  and,  to  be  brief,  will  be¬ 
have  with  much  more  than  the  civility 
of  tame  Zulus  or  Red  Men  on  a  mis¬ 
sionary  settlement.  But  boys  at  school 
and  among  themselves,  left  to  the  wild 
justice  and  traditional  laws  which  many 
generations  of  boys  have  evolved,  are 
entirely  different  beings.  They  resem¬ 
ble  that  Polynesian  Prince  who  had  re¬ 
jected  the  errors  of  polytheism  for  those 
of  an  extreme  sect  of  Primitive  Seceders. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  this  prince  was 
known  to  be  "  steady,”  but  every  month 
.  or  so  he  disappeared,  and  his  subjects 
said  he  was  “  lying  off.”  To  adopt  an 
American  idiom,  he  ”  felt  like  brandy 
and  water  ;  ”  he  also  “  felt  like  ”  wear¬ 
ing  no  clothes,  and  generally  rejecting 
his  new  conceptions  of  duty  and  decency. 
In  fact,  he  had  a  good  bout  of  savagery, 
and  then  he  returned  to  his  tall  hat,  his 
varnished  boots,  his  hymn-book,  and  his 
edifying  principles.  The  life  of  small 
boys  at  school  (before  they  get  into  long¬ 
tailed  coats  and  the  upper-fifth)  Is  often 
a  mere  course  of  ”  lying  off” — of  re¬ 
lapse  into  native  savagery  with  its  laws 
and  customs. 

If  any  one  has  so  far  forgotten  his  own 
boyhood  as  to  think  this  description  ex¬ 
aggerated,  let  him  just  fancy  what  our 
comfortable  civilized  life  would  be,  if  we 
could  become  boys  in  character  and  cus¬ 
tom.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  elected 
to  a  new  club,  'of  which  most  of  the 
members  are  strangers  to  you.  You 
enter  the  doors  for  the  first  time,  when 
two  older  members,  who  have  been  gos¬ 
siping  in  the  hall,  pounce  upon  you  with 
the  exclamation,  “  Hullo,  here’s  a  new 
fellow  !  You  fellow,  what’s  your  name  ?” 
You  reply,  let  us  say,  "  Johnson.”  ”  I 
don’t  believe  it,  it’s  such  a  rum  name. 
What’s  your  father  ?  ”  Perhaps  you  are 
constrained  to  answer  “a  Duke”  or 
(more  probably)  ”  a  solicitor.”  In  the 
former  case  your  friends  bound  up  into 
the  smoking-room,  howling,  ”  Here’s  a 
new  fellow  says  his  father  is  a  Duke. 
Let’s  take  the  cheek  out  of  him.” 
And  they  ”  take  it  out  ”  with  umbrellas, 
slippers,  and  other  surgical  instruments. 
Or,  in  the  latter  case  (your  parent  being 
a  solicitor)  they  reply,  “  Then  your 
father  must  be  a  beastly  cad.  All  solicit¬ 


ors  are  sharks.  J/y  father  says  so,  and 
he  knows.  How  many  sisters  have  you  ?’  ’ 
The  new  member  answers,  ”  Four.” 
“Any  of  them  married?”  “No.” 
”  How  awfully  awkward  for  you.” 
By  this  time,  perhaps,  luncheon  is  ready, 
or  the  evening  papers  come  in,  and  you 
are  released  for  a  moment.  You  sneak 
up  into  the  library,  where  you  naturally 
expect  to  be  entirely  alone,  and  you  set¬ 
tle  on  a  sofa  with  a  novel.  But  an  old 
member  bursts  into  the  room,  spies  a 
new  fellow,  and  puts  him  through  the 
usual  catechism.  He  ends  with 
”  How  much  tin  have  you  got  ?  ”  V'ou 
answer  “  twenty  pounds,”  or  whatever 
the  sum  may  be,  for  perhaps  you  had 
contemplated  playing  whist.  ”  Very 
well,  fork  it  out  ;  you  must  give  a  din¬ 
ner,  all  new  fellows  must,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  begin  by  being  a  stingy 
beast  ?  ”  Thus  addressed,  as  your 
friend  is  a  big  bald  man,  who  looks  mis¬ 
chievous,  you  do  ”  fork  out  ”  all  your 
ready  money,  and  your  new  friend  goes 
off  to  consult  the  cook.  Meanwhile  you 
“  shed  a  blooming  tear,”  as  Homer  says, 
and  go  home  heart-broken.  Now,  does 
any  grown-up  man  call  this  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  civilization  ?  Would  life  be  worth 
living  (whatever  one’s  religious  consola¬ 
tions)  on  these  terms  ?  Of  course  not, 
and  yet  this  picture  is  a  not  overdrawn 
sketch  of  the  career  of  some  new  boy^at 
some  schools  new  or  old.  The  existence 
of  a  small  schoolboy  is,  in  other  respects, 
not  unlike  that  of  an  outsider,  a  half- 
trusted  and  half-contemned  outsider  in 
an  Irish  ”  Brotherhood,”  as  the  Irish 
playfully  call  their  murder  clubs.  The 
small  boy  is  in  the  society,  but  not  of  it, 
as  far  as  any  benefits  go.  He  has  to 
field  out  (and  I  admit  that  the  discipline 
is  salutary)  while  other  boys  bat.  Other 
boys  commit  the  faults,  and  compel  him 
to  copy  out  the  impositions — say  five 
hundred  lines  of  Virgil — with  which 
their  sins  are  visited.  Other  boys  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  football,  while  the  small 
boy  has  to  run  vaguely  about,  never 
within  five  yards  of  the  ball.  Big  boys 
reap  the  glories  of  paper-chases,  the 
small  boy  gets  lost  in  the  bitter  weather, 
on  the  open  moors,  or  perhaps  (as  in 
one  historical  case)  is  frozen  to  death 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  the 
school  playground.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that,  as  a  member  of  the  great 
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school  secret  society,  the  small  boy  can 
never  complain  of  his  wrongs,  or  divulge 
the  name  of  his  tormentors.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  he  resembles  a  harmless 
fellow,  dragged  into  the  coils  of  an  Irish 
“  Inner  Brotherhood.  ”  He  is  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  wrongs  from  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  he  can  only  escape  by  turning 
“  informer,”  by  breaking  the  most 
sacred  law  of  his  society,  losing  all  social 
status,  and,  probably,  obliging  his 
parents  to  remove  him  from  school. 
Life  at  school,  as  among  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple,  turns  on  the  belief  that  law  and  au¬ 
thority  are  natural  enemies, against  which 
every  one  is  banded. 

The  chapter  of  bullying  among  boys 
is  one  on  which  a  man  enters  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  Boys  are,  on  the  whole,  such 
good  fellows,  and  so  full  of  fine  un¬ 
sophisticated  qualities,  that  the  mature 
mind  would  gladly  turn  away  its  eyes 
from  beholding  their  iniquities.  Even  a 
cruel  bully  does  not  inevitably  and  in¬ 
variably  develop  into  a  bad  man.  He 
is,  let  us  hope,  only  passing  through  the 
savage  stage,  in  which  the  torture  of 
prisoners  is  a  recognized  institution.  He 
has,  perhaps,  too  little  imagination  to 
understand  the  pain  he  causes.  Very 
often  bullying  is  not  physically  cruel, 
but  only  a  perverted  sort  of  humor,  such 
as  Kingsley,  in  ”  Hypatia,”  recognized 
among  his  favorite  Goths.  I  remember 
a  feeble  foolish  boy  at  school  (feeble  he 
certainly  was,  and  was  thought  foolish) 
who  became  the  subject  of  much  hu¬ 
morous  bullying.  His  companions  used 
to  tie  a  thin  thread  round  his  ear,  and 
attach  this  to  a  bar  at  such  a  height 
that  he  could  only  avoid  breaking  it  by 
standing  on  tip-toe.  But  he  was  told 
that  he  must  not  break  the  thread.  To 
avoid  infringing  this  commandment,  he 
put  himself  to  considerable  incon¬ 
venience  and  afforded  much  enjoyment 
to  the  spectators.  According  to  most 
authorities,  bullying  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  Men  of  middle-age,  rather  early 
middle-age,  remember  the  two  following 
species  of  bullying  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  ob¬ 
solescent.  Tall  stools  were  piled  up  in 
a  pyramid,  and  the  victim  was  seated 
on  the  top,  near  the  roof  of  the  room. 
The  other  savages  brought  him  down 
from  this  bad  eminence  by  hurling  other 
stools  at  those  which  supported  him. 


Or  the  victim  was  made  to  place  his 
hands  against  the  door,  with  the  fingers 
outstretched,  while  the  young  tormentors 
played  at  the  Chinese  knife-trick.  They 
threw  knives,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  door 
between  the  apertures  of  the  fingers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  hit  the  fingers  and 
not  the  door.  These  diversions  1  know 
to  be  correctly  reported,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  pretty  story  is,  perhaps,  a  myth.  At 
one  of  the  most  famous  public  schools, 
a  praepostor,  or  monitor,  or  sixth-form 
boy  having  authority,  heard  a  pistol-shot 
in  the  room  above  his  own.  He  went 
up  and  found  a  big  boy  and  a  little  boy. 
They  denied  having  any  pistol.  The 
monitor  returned  to  his  studies,  again 
was  sure  he  heard  a  shot,  went  up,  and 
found  the  little  boy  dead.  The  big  boy 
had  been  playing  the  William  Tell  trick 
with  him,  and  had  hit  his  head  instead 
of  the  apple.  That  is  the  legend. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  all  boys  will 
agree  that  the  little  victim  could  not  have 
escaped  by  complaining  to  the  monitor. 
No.  Death  before  dishonor.  This  is 
an  extreme  example,  and  really  the  tale 
seems  one  of  those  best  told  to  a  gallant, 
but  proverbially  confiding  branch  of  her 
Majesty’s  service.  But  the  side  not  so 
seamy  of  this  picture  of  school  life  is  the 
extraordinary  power  of  honor  among 
boys.  Of  course  the  laws  of  the  secret 
society  might  well  terrify  a  puerile  in¬ 
former.  But  the  sentiment  of  honor  is 
even  more  strong  than  fear,  and  will 
probably  outlast  the  very  disagreeable 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  developed. 

People  say  bullying  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  much-abused  monitorial 
system  has  this  in  it  of  good,  that  it 
enables  a  clever  and  kindly  boy  who  is 
high  up  in  the  school  to  stop  the  cruel¬ 
ties  (if  he  hears  of  them)  of  a  much  big¬ 
ger  boy  who  is  low  in  the  school.  But 
he  seldom  hears  of  them.  Habitual 
bullies  are  very  cunning,  and  1  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  instances  in  'which  they 
carry  their  victims  off  to  lonely  torture- 
cells  (so  to  speak)  and  deserted  places 
fit  for  the  sport.  Some  years  ago  a  small 
boy,  after  a  long  course  of  rope’s-ending 
in  out-of-the-way  dens,  revealed  the 
abominations  of  some  naval  cadets. 
There  was  not  much  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  public  mind,  and  perhaps  his  case 
was  not  well  managed.  But  it  was  made 
clear  that  whereas  among  men  an  un- 
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popular  person  is  only  spoken  evil  of  be* 
hind  his  back,  an  unpopular  small  boy 
among  boys  is  made  to  suffer  in  a  more 
direct  and  very  unpleasant  way. 

Most  of  us  leave  school  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bullying  when  we  were  little,  but  that 
the  institution  has  died  out.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  grown  too  big  to  be  bul¬ 
lied,  and  too  good-natured  to  bully 
ourselves.  When  I  left  school,  I  thought 
bullying  was  an  extinct  art,  like  encaus¬ 
tic  painting  (before  it  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Richmond).  But  a  distinguished 
writer,  who  was  a  small  boy  when  I  was 
a  big  one,  has  since  revealed  to  me  the 
most  abominable  cruelties  which  were 
being  practised  at  the  very  moment  when 
i  supposed  bullying  to  have  had  its  day 
and  ceased  to  be.  Now,  the  small  boy 
need  only  have  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  any  one  of  a  score  of  big  boys, 
and  the  tormentor  would  have  been  first 
thrashed,  and  then,  probably,  expelled. 
A  friend  of  my  own  was  travelling  lately 
in  a  wild  and  hilly  region  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  let  us  say  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  a  mountain 
tavern  he  had  thrust  upon  him  the  society 
of  the  cook,  a  very  use  less  young  man, 
who  astonished  him  by  references  to  one 
of  our  universities,  and  to  the  enjoyments 
of  that  seat  of  learning.  This  youth 
(who  was  made  cook,  and  a  very  bad 
cook  too,  because  he  could  do  nothing 
else)  had  been  expelled  from  a  large  Eng¬ 
lish  school.  .\nd  he  was  expelled  be¬ 
cause  he  had  felled  a  bully  with  a  pav¬ 
ing-stone,  and  had  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  it  again.  Now,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  cook  in  the  mountain  inn 
was  a  very  unserviceable  young  fellow. 
But  1  wish  more  boys  who  have  suffered 
things  literally  unspeakable  from  bullies 
would  try  whether  force  (in  the  form  of 
a  paving-stone)  is  really  no  remedy. 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  relapse  into  the 
"  wild  justice  of  revenge,”  as  they  call 
it  when  one  man  shoots  another  in  Ire¬ 
land  because  he  owes  him  money. 

The  Catholic  author  of  a  recent  book 
(*‘  Schools,”  by  Lieut.-Col.  Raleigh  Chi¬ 
chester),  is  very  hard  on  “  Protestant 
schools,”  and  thinks  that  the  Catholic 
system  of  constant  watching  is  a  remedy 
for  bullying  and  other  evils.  ”  Swing- 
doors  with  their  upper  half  glazed,  might 
have  their  uses,”  he  says,  and  he  does 


not  see  why  a  boy  should  not  be  permit’ 
ted  to  complain,  if  he  is  roasted,  like 
Tom  Brown,  before  a  large  fire.  The 
boys  at  one  Catholic  school  described  by 
Colonel  Raleigh  Chichester,  “  are  never 
without  surveillance  of  some  sort."  This 
is  true  of  most  French  schools,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  con¬ 
sequences  (there)  may  read  the  recently 
published  confessions  of  a  pion — an 
usher,  or  ”  spy.”  A  more  degraded  and 
.degrading  life  than  that  of  the  wretched 
pion^  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  In  an 
English  private  school,  the  system  of 
espionage  and  tale-bearing,  when  it 
exists,  is  probably  not  unlike  what  Mr. 
Anstey  describes  in  ‘‘Vice  Versa.”  But 
in  the  Catholic  schools  spoken  of  by 
Colonel  Raleigh  Chichester,  the  surveil¬ 
lance  may  be,  as  he  says,  ”  that  of  a 
parent ;  an  aid  to  the  boys  in  their  games 
rather  than  a  check."  The  religious 
question  as  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  has  no  essential  connection 
with  the  subject.  A  Protestant  school 
might,  and  Grimstone’s  did,  have  tale¬ 
bearers  ;  possibly  a  Catholic  school  might 
exist  without  parental  surveillance.  That 
system  is  called  by  its  foes  a  ”  police,” 
by  its  friends  a  “paternal”  system. 
But  fathers  don’t  exercise  the  ”  pater¬ 
nal  ”  system  themselves  in  this  country, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that, 
while  English  society  and  religion  are  as 
they  are,  surveillance  at  our  large  schools 
will  be  impossible.  If  any  one  regrets 
this,  let  him  read  the  descriptions  of 
French  schools  and  school-days,  in  Bal¬ 
zac’s  “  Louis  Lambert”  in  the  Memoirs 
of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  any  book 
where  a  Frenchman  speaks  his  mind 
about  his  youth.  He  will  find  spying 
(of  course)  among  the  ushers,  contempt 
and  hatred  on  the  side  of  the  boys,  un¬ 
wholesome  and  cruel  punishments,  a 
total  lack  of  healthy  exercise  ;  and  he 
will  hear  of  holidays  spent  in  premature 
excursions  into  forbidden  and  shady 
quarters  of  the  town.  No  doubt  the  best 
security  against  bullying  is  in  constant 
occupation.  There  can  hardly  (in  spite 
of  Master  George  Osborne’s  experience 
in  “Vanity  Fair”)  be  much  bullying  in  an 
open  cricket  field.  Big  boys,  too,  with 
good  hearts,  should  not  only  stop  bully¬ 
ing  when  they  come  across  it,  but  make 
it  their  business  to  find  out  where  it 
exists.  Exist  it  will,  more  or  less,  de- 
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spite  all  precautions,  while  bo)'S  are  boys 
— that  is,  are  passing  through  a  modified 
form  of  the  savage  state. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in' the  boyish 
character  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
make  good  the  opinion  that  private  edu¬ 
cation,  at  home,  .  is  the  true  method. 
Before  they  go  out  into  school  life,  many 
little  fellows  of  nine,  or  so,  are  extremely 
original,  imaginative,  and  almost  poeti¬ 
cal.  They  are  fond  of  books,  fond  of 
nature,  and,  if  you  can  win  their  confi¬ 
dence,  will  tell  you  all  sorts  of  pretty 
thoughts  and  fancies  which  lie  about 
them  in  their  infancy.  I  have  known 
a  little  boy  who  liked  to  lie  on  the  grass 
and  to  people  the  alleys  and  glades  of 
that  miniature  forest  with  fairies  and 
dwarfs,  whom  he  seemed  actually  to  see 
in  a  kind  of  vision.  But  he  went  to 
school,  he  instantly  won  the  hundred 
yards  race  for  boys  under  twelve,  and 
he  came  back  a  young  barbarian,  in¬ 
terested  in  “  the  theory  of  touch  ”  (at 
football),  curious  in  the  art  of  bowling, 
and  no  more  capable  than  you  or  I  of 
seeing  fairies  in  a  green  meadow.  He 
was  caught  up  into  the  air  of  the  boy's 
world,  and  his  imagination  was  in  abey¬ 
ance  for  a  season.  This  is  a  common 
enough  thing,  and  rather  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  behold.  One  is  templed  to 
believe  that  school  causes  the  loss  of  a 
good  deal  of  genius,  and  that  the  small 
boys  who  leave  home  poets,  and  come 
back  barbarians,  have  been  wasted. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been 
kept  at  home  and  encouraged,  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  have  blos¬ 
somed  into  infant  phenomena  and  noth¬ 
ing  better.  The  awful  infancy  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  is  a  standing  warning. 
Mr.  Mill  would  probably  have  been  a 
much  happier  and  wiser  man  if  he  had 
not  been  a  precocious  linguist,  econo¬ 
mist,  and  philosopher,  but  had  passed 
through  a  healthy  stage  of  indifference 
to  learning  and  speculation  at  a  public 
school.  Look  again,  at  the  childhood  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall.  His  “  Primitiae”  were 
published  (by  Samuel  Tipper,  London, 
1808),  when  young  Connop  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age.  His  indiscreet 
father  “  launched  this  slender  bark,” 
as  he  says,  and  it  sailed  through  three 
editions  between  1808  and  1809.  Young 
Thirlwall  was  taught  Latin  at  three  years 
of  age,  “  and  at  four  read  Greek  with 


an  ease  and  fluenejr  which  astonished 
all  who  heard  him.  '  At  seven  he  com¬ 
posed  an  essay  “  On  the  Uncertainty  of 
Human  Life,”  but  ”  his  taste  for  poetry 
was  not  discovered  till  a  later  period.” 
His  sermons,  some  forty,  occupy  most 
of  the  little  volume  in  which  these 
‘‘ Primitiae”  were  collected.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  concerned  about  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration.  ”  I  confess,”  observes  this  sage 
of  ten,  ”  when  I  look  upon  the  present 
and  past  state  of  our  public  morals,  and 
when  I  contrast  our  present  luxury,  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  depravity,  with  past  frugal¬ 
ity  and  virtue,  I  feel  not  merely  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  regret,  but  also  of  terror,  for  the 
result  of  the  change.”  “  The  late  Revo¬ 
lution  in  France,”  he  adds,  ‘‘has 
afforded  us  a  remarkable  lesson  how 
necessary  religion  is  to  a  State,  and  that 
from  a  deficiency  on  that  head  arise  the 
chief  evils  which  can  befall  society.” 
He  then  bids  us  ”  remember  that  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  who  may  destroy  our 
Israel  is  near  at  hand,”  though  it  might 
be  difficult  to  show  how  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Israel.  As  to  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  he  remarks  that  “  Edward  VI. 
died  in  his  minority,  and  disappointed 
his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
a  happy  reign.”  Of  this  infant’s  thirty- 
nine  sermons  (just  as  many  as  the  Arti¬ 
cles),  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  other  examples  of  this 
class  of  literature.  But  sermons  are 
among  the  least  ”  scarce  ”  and  ”  rare  ” 
of  human  essays,  and  many  parents 
would  rather  have  their  boy  patiently 
acquiring  the  art  of  wicket-keeping  at 
school  than  moralizing  on  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life  at  home.  Some  one  “  hav¬ 
ing  presented  to  the  young  author  a 
copy  of  verses  on  the  trite  and  familiar 
subject  of  the  Ploughboy,”  he  replied 
with  an  ode  on  ”  the  Potboy.” 

Bliss  is  not  always  join’d  to  wealth, 

Nor  dwells  beneath  the  gilded  roof, 

For  poverty  is  bliss  with  health. 

Of  that  my  potboy  stands  a  proof. 

The  volume  ends  with  this  determina¬ 
tion. 

Still  shall  I  seek  Apollo’s  shelt’ring  ray. 

To  cheer  my  spirits  and  inspire  my  lay. 

If  any  parent  or  guardian  desires 
further  information  about  Les  En/ans 
dri’enux  celibres  par  leurs  icrits,  he  will 
find  it  in  a  work  of  that  name,  published 
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in  Paris  in  1688.  The  learned  Scioppius  and  to  persecute  and  beat  all  boys,  who  Si 

published  works  at  sixteen,  “  which  de-  are  slow  at  learning  this  language.  At 
served  ”  (and  perhaps  obtained)  “  the  another  school  he  may  regard  dislike  of 
admiration  of  dotards.”  M.  Du  Maurier  the  manly  game  of  football  as  the  sin 
asserts  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Grotius  with  which  ”  heaven  heads  the  count  of 
pleaded  causes  at  the  Bar.  At  eleven  crimes.”  On  the  whole,  this  notion 
Meursius  made  orations  and  harangues  seems  a  useful  protest  against  the  im- 
which  were  much  admired.  At  fifteen  maturely  artistic  beings  who  fill  their 
Alexandre  le  Jeune  wrote  anacreontic  studies  with  photographs  of  Greek  frag- 
verses,  and  (less  excusably)  a  commen-  ments,  casts,  etchings  by  the  newest 
taryoft  the  Institutions  of  Cajus.  Grevin  etcher,  bits  of  china,  Oriental  rugs,  and 
published  a  tragedy  and  two  comedies  very  curious  old  brass  candlesticks.  The 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  at  fifteen  "  challenge  cup  ”  soon  passes  away  from 
Louis  Stella  was  a  professor  of  Greek,  the  keeping  of  any  house  in  a  public 
But  no  one  reads  Grevin  now,  nor  Stella,  school  where  Bunthorne  is  a  popular 
nor  Alexandre  le  Jeune,  and  perhaps  and  imitated  character.  But  when  we 
their  time  might  have  been  better  occu-  reach  aesthetic  boys,  we  pass  out  of  the 
pied  in  being  “  soaring  human  boys  ”  savage  stage  into  hobbledehoyhood. 
than  in  composing  tragedies  and  com-  The  bigger  boys  at  public  schools  are 
mentaries.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Maine  often  terribly  “advanced,”  and  when 
published,  in  1678,  his ‘‘ Gfiuvres  Diver-  they  are  not  worshipping  the  sunflower 
ses  d’  un  Autuer  de  Sept  Ans,”  a  royal  they  are  vexing  themselves  with  the  rid- 
example  to  be  avoided  by  all  boys  These  die  of  the  earth,  evolution,  agnosticism, 
and  several  score  of  other  examples  may  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Latin  verses 
perhaps  reconcile  us  to  the  spectacle  of  may  not  be  what  conservatives  fondly 
puerile  genius  fading  away  in  the  exist-  deem  them,  and  even  cricket  may,  it  is 
ence  of  the  common  British  schoolboy,  said,  become  too  absorbing  a  pursuit,  but 
who  is  nothing  of  a  poet,  and  still  less  either  or  both  are  better  than  precocious 
of  a  jurisconsult.  freethinking  and  sactifice  on  the  altar 

The  British  authors  who  understand  of  the  Beautiful.  A  big  boy  who  is 
boys  best  are  not  those  who  have  written  tackling  Haeckel  or  composing  virelais 
books  exclusively  about  boys.  There  is  in  playtime  is  doing  himself  no  good, 

Canon  Farrar,  for  example,  whose  ro-  and  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  society 
mances  of  boyish  life  appear  to  be  very  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  small  ^ 

popular,  but  whose  boys,  somehow,  are  boys,  who  are  the  most  ardent  of  hero- 
not  real  boys.  They  are  too  good  when  worshippers,  either  despise  him  or  they 
they  are  good,  and  when  they  are  bad,  allow  him  to  address  them  in  chansons 
they  are  not  perhaps  too  bad  (that  is  royaux,  and  respond  with  [trebles  in 
impossible),  but  they  are  bad  in  the  triolets.  At  present  a  great  many  boys 
wrong  way.  They  are  bad  w'ith  a  man-  leave  school,  pass  three  years  or  four  at 
nish  and  conscious  vice,  whereas  even  the  universities,  and  go  back  as  masters 
bad  boys  seem  to  sin  less  consciously  to  the  place  where  some  of  their  old 
and  after  a  ferocious  fashion  of  their  schoolfellows  are  still  pupils.  It  is 
own.  Of  the  boys  in  “  Tom  Brown”  it  is  through  these  very  young  masters,  per- 
diflicult  to  speak,  because  the  Rugby  haps,  that  ”  advanced  ”  speculations  and 
boy  under  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  of  tastes  get  into  schools,  where,  however 
a  peculiar  species.  A  contemporary  excellent  in  themselves,  they  are  rather 
pupil  was  asked,  when  an  undergraduate,  out  of  place.  Indeed,  the  very  young 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  master,  though  usually  earnest  in  his 
characteristic  of  Rugby  boys.  He  said,  work,  must  be  a  sage  indeed  if  he  can 
after  mature  reflection,  that  the  differen-  avoid  talking  to  the  elder  boys  about 
tia  of  the  Rugby  boy  was  his  moral  the  problems  that  interest  him,  and  so 
thoughtfulness.  Now  the  characteristic  forcing  their  minds  into  precocious 
of  the  ordinary  boy  is  his  want  of  what  attitudes.  The  advantage  of  Eton  boys 
is  called  moral  thoughtfulness.  He  used  to  be,  perhaps  is  still,  that  they 
lives  in  simple  obedience  to  school  tra-  came  up  to  college  absolutely  destitute 
ditions.  These  may  compel  him,  at  one  of  “  ideas,”  and  guiltless  of  reading 
school,  to  speak  in  a  peculiar  language,  anything  more  modem  than  Virgil. 
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Thus  their  intellects  were  quite  fallow, 
and  they  made  astonishing  progress  when 
they  bent  their  fresh  and  unwearied 
minds  to  study.  But  too  many  boys  now 
leave  school  with  settled  opinions  de¬ 
rived  from  the  very  latest  thing  out, 
from  the  newest  German  pessimist  or 
American  socialist.  It  may,  however, 
be  argued  that  ideas  of  these  sorts  are 
like  measles,  and  that  it  is  better  to  take 
them  early  and  be  done  with  them  for¬ 
ever. 

While  schools  are  reformed  and  Latin 
grammars  of  the  utmost  ingenuity  and 
difficulty  are  published,  boys  on  the 
whole  change  very  little.  They  remain 
the  beings  whom  Thackeray  understood 
better  than  any  other  writer;  Thackeray, 
who  liked  boys  so  much  and  was  so 
little  blind  to  their  defects.  I  think  he 
exaggerates  their  habit  of  lying  to  mas¬ 
ters,  or,  if  they  lied  in  his  day,  their 
character  has  altered  in  that  respect,  and 
they  are  more  truthful  than  many  men 
find  it  expedient  to  be.  And  they  have 
given  up  fighting  ;  the  old  battles  be¬ 
tween  Berry  and  Biggs,  or  Dobbin  and 
Cuff  (major)  are  things  of  the  glorious 
past.  Big  boys  (fon’t  fight,  and  there  is 
a  whisper  that  little  boys  kick  each 
other’s  shins  when  in  wrath.  That 
practice  can  hardly  be  called  an  im¬ 
provement,  even  if  we  do  not  care  for 
fisticuffs.  Perhaps  the  gloves  are  the 
best  peacemakers  at  school.  When  all 
the  boys,  by  practice  in  boxing,  know 


pretty  well  whom  they  can  in  a  friendly 
way  lick,  they  are  less  tempted  to  more 
crucial  experiments  “  without  the 
gloves.”  But  even  the  ascertainment  of 
one’s  relative  merits  with  the  gloves 
hurts  a  good  deal,  and  one  may  thank 
heaven  that  the  fountain  of  youth  (as 
described  by  Pontus  de  Tyarde)  is  not  a 
common  beverage.  By  drinking  this 
liquid,  says  the  old  Frenchman,  one  is 
insensibly  brought  back  from  old  to 
middle-age,  and  to  youth  and  boyhood. 
But  one  would  prefer  to  stop  drinking 
before  actually  being  reduced  to  boy’s 
estate,  and  passing  once  more  through 
the  tumultuous  experiences  of  that 
period.  .And  of  these,  noi  having  enough 
to  eat  is  by  no  means  the  least  common. 
The  evidence  as  to  execrable  dinners  is 
rather  dispiriting,  and  one  may  end  by 
saying  that  if  there  is  a  worse  fellow 
than  a  bully,  it  is  a  master  who  does  not 
see  that  his  boys  are  supplied  with  plenty 
of  wholesome  food.  He,  at  least,,  could 
not  venture,  like  a  distinguished  head 
master,  to  preach  and  publish  sermons 
on  ”  Boys’  Life  ;its  Fulness.”  A  school¬ 
master  who  has  boarders  is  a  hotel- 
keeper,  and  thereby  makes  his  income, 
but  he  need  not  keep  a  hotel  which 
would  be  dispraised  in  guide  books. 
Dinners  are  a  branch  of  school  economy 
which  should  not  be  left  to  the  wives  of 
schoolmasters.  They  have  never  been 
boys. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 


I. 

Beside  a  lovely  little  lake  in  Switzerland 
there  is  a  small  village  of  scattered  vine- 
clad  chalets,  and  just  beyond  these  the 
land  curves  round  from  a  projecting 
point  and  forms  a  bay.  On  the  side  of 
the  point  nearest  the  chalets  is  a  shallow 
creek,  and  from  this  goes  up  a  long  flight 
of  steps  ;  these  are  plainly  not  much 
used,  grass  grows  between  the  stones, 
and  on  each  side,  among  the  dusky  silver 
of  the  thistle-down,  are  blackberry 
bushes  laden  with  fruit.  No  one  has 
been  there  to  take  this.  And,  indeed, 


when  the  end  of  the  steps  is  reached, 
one  only  gets  a  view  of  the  opposite  shore 
about  two  miles  away,  and  of  the  grand 
mountain  range  that  ends  the  view  on 
the  left.  The  outlook  on  the  right  is 
blocked  by  the  garden  wall  which  ends 
the  point  ;  on  the  left  are  some  tumble- 
down  sheds  filled  with  faggots,  and  what 
may  possibly  be  the  rubbish  of  genera¬ 
tions. 

An  artist  would  stand  wrapped  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  light  and  shade  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  strange  medley  within  the 
sheds— bits  of  the  roof  have  been  blown 
away,  and  although  the  gloom  is  too 
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great  to  distinguish  anything,  there  is 
sombre  color  within,  and  a  mysterious 
suggestiveness  in  the  forms  that  here  and 
there  stand  out  of  the  chaos 

There  is  the  tiniest  strip  of  ground ' 
between  the  sheds  and  the  lake,  and 
from  this  gourds  and  vines  have  climbed 
up  over  the  ruin.  On  this  strip  of 
ground,  shading  her  eyes  Vith  her  lean 
brown  hand,  Andre’s  mother  has  been 
standing  this  half*hour,  watching  the 
opposite  shore.  There  is  nothing 
special  about  her  at  first  sight  ;  she  is 
like  a  score  or  so  of  the  women  of  her 
canton.  She  wears  a  black,  full  skirt, 
more  than  half  covered  by  a  gray  woollen 
apron  ;  over  this  is  a  short,  loose,  black 
jacket,  no  cap  or  collar,  only  some  white 
linen  shows  round  her  brown  neck.  Her 
gray  hair  is  smoothly  gathered  into  a 
knot  behind,  and  is  almost  covered  by  a 
tanned  straw  hat  bent  down  over  her 
spare  face  ;  her  nose  is  long  and  thin. 
The  rest  of  her  face  looks  like  a  shrivel¬ 
led  leaf,  but  the  eyes  are  strangely  young 
and  bright,  with  a  look  in  them  that  at 
once  arrests  attention. 

Andre’s  mother  may  be  in  other 
respects  like  her  neighbors,  but  no  other 
woman  in  the  little  village  has  such  a 
weird  story  written  in  her  eyes.  As  a 
rule,  eyes  that  are  expressive  can  tell 
many  stories,  sometimes  revealing  quite 
an  unexpected  chapter  of  events,  but  it 
rarely  happens  to  one  person  in  a  life¬ 
time  to  read  the  shocked  horror  that  is 
fixed  in  the  eyes  of  Andr6’s  mother,  or 
to  see  in  one  face  so  strange  a  mingling 
of  age  and  youth.  Strangely,  too,  this 
weird  expression  is  out  of  place  in  the 
sweet  pathetic  face  ;  the  loving  lips  seem 
ready  to  protest  against  the  terror  which 
has  got,  as  it  were,  embroidered  on  what 
may  have  once  been  a  face  of  beaming 
joy. 

There  are  times  when  this  terror  lurks 
out  of  sight,  but  any  sudden  emotion  re¬ 
calls  it  ;  and  now  voices  sounding  close 
beside  her  make  the  woman  look  up, 
with  the  weird  horror  fully  shown. 

Two  gentlemen  are  standing  smoking 
in  the  terraced  garden  at  the  top  of  the 
wall.  One  of  them,  the  elder,  nods  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  says,  ”  Good-evening, 
Madame  Engemann.” 

His  friend  stands  half  hidden  under  a 
long,  vine-covered  pergola,  that  reaches 
from  the  charming  house  yonder  to  this 


point.  He  is  a  stranger,  and  he  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  admiring  the  hills  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  grand 
snow  mountains  rising  above  them  ;  but 
at  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  he  turns 
and  starts  back  as  he  meets  the  ghost- 
haunted  eyes  of  Andre’s  mother, 

“  You  are  expecting  Andr^,”  says  . 
Monsieur  Weissembourg.  "  I  suppose 
this  is  the  last  outing  he  gets  before  he 
comes  down  for  the  winter,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  last,  till  he  comes 
in  October.” 

The  joy  in  her  voice  spreads  over  her 
face,  and  for  a  moment  even  her  eyes 
smile.  Then  she  turns  away  again  and 
looks  across  the  lake. 

The  two  men  walk  under  the  pergola, 
where  the  leaves  glint  gold  and  green 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  grapes  hang  in 
purple  clusters  ;  the  wind  is  rising,  and 
the  long  vine-sprays  are  blown  out  tow¬ 
ard  the  stately  blue  lilies  that  border 
the  terrace, 

"  Whoever  is  that  woman  ?  ”  says  the 
young  man,  when  they  have  passed  out 
of  hearing.  ”  Is  she  old  or  young  ?  She 
looks  spirit-haunted.” 

Monsieur  Weissembourg  smiles. 

“  Well,  then,  the  spirits  are  good 
ones.  She  is  usually  called  ‘  Andre’s 
mother,’  but  her  name  is  Elisa  Enge¬ 
mann.” 

“  But  why  does  she  look  so  scared  ?  ” 

“  Ah  well,  poor  soul  !  she  has  cause. 
She  was  married  fourteen  years  ago  to  a 
good  husband,  and  they  were  very 
happy.  She  was  a  pretty  young  girl, 
and  he  was  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  guides  at  Grindelwald  ;  and  he  had 
saved  money  enough  to  buy  a  chalet  here 
and  to  furnish  it  ;  and  then,  before 
Andr6  was  born,  he  took  his  last  journey 
— he  was  buried  in  a  snowfall.” 

"  And  the  shock  of  his  death  gave  her 
that  look  ?  ” 

”  It  was  more  than  that.  He  had  left 
her,  promising  to  be  home  before  the 
baby  was  born.  Three  days  after,  be¬ 
tween  night  and  morning,  she  roused 
from  sleep  and  heard  her  husband’s 
voice  outside  calling  to  her.  She  said 
the  voice  was  loud  at  first,  but  it  grew 
feebler,  and  at  last  died  away.  She  rose 
up  and  opened  the  door,  but  she  could 
not  see  any  one  ;  she  came  on  to  my 
house,  and  begged  to  see  me.  I  believe 
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I  was  rough  to  her,  for  I  felt  provoked 
to  be  roused  out  of  my  sleep  for  what 
seemed  to  me  an  idle  dream  ;  but  next 
day  came  the  news  that  Engemann  and 
the  traveller  he  was  with  were  missing. 
Of  course  my  first  thought  was  for  Elisa, 
and  then  I  learned  that  she  had  started 
the  day  before,  when  she  left  me,  for 
the  place  where  her  husband  was  to  make 
the  ascent.  You  may  be  sure  I  followed 
her  at  once  ;  when  I  found  her  she  lay 
in  bed  in  a  little  mountain  chalet  with 
her  baby  beside  her — her  hair  had 
changed  to  gray,  and  that  awful  look  of 
horror  was  in  her  eyes.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Monsieur  Weis- 
sembourg’s  young  visitor  had  come  to 
the  OL'erland  to  make  the  most  difficult 
ascent  he  could  find.  Elisa’s  story 
seemed  to  him  a  troublesome  episode  ;  he 
wished  he  had  not  heard  it.  .  .  . 

When  the  two  men  pass  out  of  sight 
the  stillness  comes  back  to  the  lake — 
the  grand  silence  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  giant  mountains  beyond  the 
clear,  blue-green  water.  In  this  evening 
light  their  snowy  tops  are  shadowed  by 
delicate  grays,  and  the  lower  hills  are  a 
rich  purple  ;  the  long  range  on  the  other 
side  that  follows  the  course  of  the  lake 
to  the  right  and  goes  on  behind  the  river 
that  flows  into  it,  and  the  little  town  of 
Dort,  grows  darker  and  darker,  and  so 
does  the  great  pyramid  of  rock  just  op¬ 
posite  to  the  place  where  Elisa  stands 
gazing.  High  up  on  the  side  of  this 
huge  pyramid  are  chalets,  tiny  specks 
from  this  distance  ;  a  village  lies  beneath 
at  its  foot,  hidden  by  a  low  ridge  of 
green  hills,  and  this  is  the  point  which 
seems  to  magnetize  the  woman’s  gaze. 
She  is  as  still  as  the  mountains  ;  her 
head  turned  slightly  over  one  shoulder 
so  that  her  ear  may  receive  the  first  sound 
of  the  expected  steamer.  The  sound 
has  reached  her.  She  turns  with  a  look 
of  sudden  happiness  that  fills  even  her 
eyes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dread  that 
lives  in  them  ;  and  then  she  comes 
briskly  up  the  steps.  At  the  top  she 
waves  one  hand  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
who  are  coming  this  way  again,  as  they 
smoke  their  cigars  under  the  vine- 
wreathed  pergola. 

"  Andi6  is  coming,”  she  calls  out ; 
”  there  is  the  boat.” 

And  as  Andre’s  mother  crosses  the 
dusty  road  to  a  bit  of  garden  ablaze  with 


a  group  of  gorgeous  sunflowers,  the  two 
gentlemen  see  the  steamer  shoot  swiftly 
to  the  landing-place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake. 

”  The  boy  Andr6  takes  the  boat  over 
there,”  Monsieur  Weissembourg  ex¬ 
plains,  ”  and  he  will  be  here  soon.  He 
has  had  to  make  a  long  journey  before 
reaching  the  boat.” 

The  ragged-looking  chalet  over  the 
way,  just  now  aflame  with  those  huge 
flowers  that  try  to  stare  the  sun  out  of 
countenance,  is  not  Elisa’s  own  dwelling- 
place.  She  has  spied  her  friend  the 
carpenter,  who  is  also  the  godfather  of 
Andr6,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  wooden 
balcony  that  goes  round  his  house,  and 
she  pauses  a  moment  outside  the  sun¬ 
flower  plot,  to  call  out — 

”  There  is  the  boat,  Hans  Christen  ; 
Andr6  is  coming.” 

Then,  with  her  head  bent  forward,  she 
hurries  down  the  road. 

Hans  Christen,  a  big-headed  fellow, 
and  much  too  broad  for  his  height,  takes 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks 
down  the  road  after  her. 

‘  “  Poor  soul  !  ”  he  says.  “  Poor  lov¬ 
ing  soul !  ” 

II. 

Some  little  way  beyond  th’e  village 
and  the  landing-place,  a  chalet  stands 
beside  the  road,  screened  from  the  lake 
by  a  row  of  trees.  In  itself  it  is  not  very 
different  from  the  other  cottages.  It  is 
large,  however,  has  two  rows  of  green- 
shuttered  windows,  and  has  balconies 
with  slender  carved  rails  on  each  story, 
made  of  the  same  brown  wood  as  the 
rest  of  the  house  ;  the  roof  of  course 
has  very  deep  projecting  eaves,  and  in 
front  these  would  make  a  high-pitched 
gable  if  the  top  had  not  been  flattened  ; 
along  the  edge  of  this  gable  are  carved 
barge-boards  ;  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
leads  up  to  the  lowest  balcony. 

There  is  more  than  one  such  chalet 
beside  the  lake  but  not  over  every  one 
does  the  grape-vine  and  American 
creeper  fling  such  luxuriant  shoots. 
These  climbers  reach  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  they  cling  lovingly  to  the  topmost 
balcony,  and  then  fling  themselves  down 
in  cascades  of  green  and  gold,  flame- 
color  and  crimson,  that  would  seem 
enough  of  themselves  to  satisfy  a  lover 
of  color,  without  the  orange  and  scarlet 
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of  gladiolus  and  nasturtiums  that  gleam 
through  them  from  the  window-ledges. 
One  side  of  the  roof  stretches  out  and 
forms  an  open  shed  ;  here  are  stacked 
freshly  chopped  logs  for  burning,  and 
brushwood  crusted  with  lichens  and  glow¬ 
ing  with  shrivelled  brown  leaves  gathered 
in  the  'skirts  of  the  lofty  pine  forest 
that  clothes  the  steep  hill  behind  the 
chalet.  Near  is  a  bundle  of  chopped 
broom,  on  which  a  handsome  black  goat 
is  browsing,  whilq  a  few  chickens  are 
picking  about,  with  an  anxious  mother 
hen — that  emblem  of  domestic  worry  — 
at  their  heels.  In  front  of  the  house  a 
cock  and  a  few  brown  hens  are  keenly 
watched  from  the  balcony  by  a  small 
gray  cat  with  a  bushy  tail.  The  tinkle 
of  the  goat’s  bell  chimes  in  merrily  with 
the  cock-crowing  and  the  cluck  cluck  of 
the  hens. 

This  is  the  chalet  which  Andr6’s 
father,  Joseph  Engemann,  built  with  his 
perilously  earned  gains.  So  much  sym¬ 
pathy  had  been  felt  in  the  little  town  of 
Dort  and  at  Grindelwald  when  he  per¬ 
ished  on  the  mountain,  that  the  widow 
had  been  able  to  keep  possession  of  the 
chalet,  and  by  the  sale  of  her  eggs  and 
fruit  she  had  managed  to  supply  her 
wants.  When  Andr6  left  school,  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  he  wanted  to  live  at 
home  to  help  his  mother  ;  he  said  he 
felt  sure  he  could  make  the  garden  yield 
twice  as  much  as  she  did,  and  he  could 
save  her  all  hard  work.  Elisa’s  heart 
yearned  to  have  her  boy  with  her,  but 
he  was  delicate,  and  every  one  told  her 
that  if  she  sent  him  up  to  the  mountain 
he  would  grow  strong  and  hearty  ;  and 
when  the  lad  found  that  he  could  earn 
wages  there  he  was  eager  to  go. 

He  had  come  home  once  for  a  couple 
of  days,  so  brown  and  healthy-looking 
that  his  mother  had  cried  for  joy  when 
she  saw  his  rosy  cheeks  and  how  much 
he  had  grown  and  strengthened.  In 
October  he  would  come  home  for  the 
winter,  for  when  once  snow  covered  the 
mountain-top  it  was  no  longer  a  safe 
abiding  place  for  either  sheep  or  shep¬ 
herds. 

During  the  winter  there  would  be 
plenty  for  Andr6  to  do,  and  in  the 
evenings  she  thought  he  would  have 
time  to  read  his  father’s  books,  for 
Joseph  Engemann  had  been  very  fond 
of  reading.  She  was  not  afraid  that 


Andr6  would  take  up  with  idle  ways. 
One  fear  she  had,  but  of  this  she  had 
never  spoken.  What  if  he  grew  to  love 
the  mountains  as  his  father  had  loved 
them,  and  became  a  guide  to  travellers  ? 
When  this  thought  came  to  her,  Elisa’s 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as  if  an  icy 
hand  pressed  on  it,  and  the  strange  look 
of  horror  Ailed  her  eyes. 

Then  she  would  tell  herself  this  was 
an  idle  dream  and  a  selAsh  one,  and  she 
tried  to  chase  it  by  giving  her  house  an 
extra  cleaning,  though  no  one  else  could 
see  that  any  cleaning  was  needed  ;  or 
she  would  make  a  little  extra  soup  for 
some  poorer  neighbors,  by  way  of  send¬ 
ing  the  phantom  to  the  right-about. 

The  lower  balcony  went  round  the 
house,  and  on  one  side  a  gourd  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  carved  rails  with  its  tendrils  ; 
on  the  ground  below,  showing  among 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  huge  leaves, 
were  globes  of  golden,  rosy  fruit,  and 
one  of  these  had  been  cut  for  soup  in 
honor  of  Andre’s  arrival.  From  the 
open  door  on  this  side  the  house  came 
a  murmur  of  happy  voices,  then  a  peal 
of  merry  laughter,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  soft  evening  sunshine  and  the 
bright  beauty  of  the  flowers.  If  the 
grand  tranquillity  of  the  lake  and  the 
giant  mountains  had  wanted  a  gem  to 
brighten  them,  this  chalet  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  fulfilled  the  part. 

Inside  the  bare,  spotless  room  Andre 
and  his  mother  sat  side  by  side  on  a 
bench.  Th|  boy’s  arm  was  round  her 
neck  and  his  face  was  hidden  on  her 
shoulder,  while  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of 
stockings  in  his  mother’s  lap. 

It  was  plainly  the  sight  of  the  stock¬ 
ings  that  had  caused  his  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  he  lay  nestling  his  face  in  her  black 
stuff  jacket  while  his  shoulders  still  shook 
with  merriment.  She  too  was  smiling. 

“  Fie,  then,  saucy  boy” — she  patted 
his  smooth,  fair  head  with  her  brown 
veined  hand — “  why  does  he  laugh  so 
at  his  poor  old  mother  ?” 

”  She  is  not  old  ;  she  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  quite  young.”  He  got  up,  and 
while  he  kissed  her,  he  tenderly  stroked 
the  gray  hair  which  matched  so  ill  with 
her  eyes  ;  then  he  took  up  the  stockings 
one  by  one  and  examined  them.  He 
was  only  thirteen,  and  though  he  was 
well  grown  he  had  still  the  charming 
oval  face,  clear  skin,  and  limpid  dark 
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eyes  which  one  sees  in  Swiss  children, 
and  which  so  completely  deserts  them  as 
they  grow  older.  The  only  fault  that 
could  have  been  found  with  Aiidr6  was 
that  his  neck  was  short,  so  that  his  head 
came  a  little  too  near  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  but  he  was  so  active  and  light  in 
his  movements  that  this  was  scarcely 
noticed. 

“  Dear  little  mother !”  he  stood 
looking  at  the  stockings  ;  “  did  she  make 
you  all,  and  had  she  the  conscience  to 
think  that  Andr6  could  wear  you  all  ? 
You  would  do  for  six  Andre's. 
Naughty  little  mother  to  sit  knitting  all 
day  long,  when  a  walk  in  a  pine-wood 
would  do  you  good.” 

“  All  day  long  !  Bless  him,  does  he 
really  think  I  spend  so  much  time  on 
him  ?  Go  along  then  ;  the  goat  and  the 
chicks  would  not  let  me,  even  if  it  were 
in  me  to  sit  still  all  day.” 

“  You  have  not  then  time  to  feel  lone¬ 
ly,  mother  ?” 

He  spoke  carelessly,  but  the  look  in 
his  sweet  dark  eyes  made  his  mother's 
heart  throb.  She  had  never  talked  to 
him  about  his  father’s  death.  Up  on 
the  mountains  he  had  learned  the  sad 
story  from  his  brother  shepherds,  and  it 
often  came  back  to  him  when  he  was 
alone.  He  thought  the  remembrance  of 
it  must  be  very  terrible  to  his  mother  ; 
and  she  had  so  many  lonely  hours. 

But  a  new  idea  had  been  growing  in 
Andre's  mind  ;  probably  it  had  been 
latent  there,  and  had  only^  needed  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  his  mountain  life 
to  develop. 

For  although  the  shepherds  called  to 
one  another  in  their  pleasant  Swiss  fash¬ 
ion,  and  travellers  sometimes  talked  to 
Andt^  as  they  climbed  the  mountain, 
there  were  many  solitary  hours  to  be 
lived  through  on  the  green  pasture. 
The  pyramid- shaped  mountain  was  not 
more  than  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and 
did  not  therefore  offer  great  attractions 
to  climbers  ;  only  a  few  travellers  pass¬ 
ed  across  it  during  the  summer.  It 
was,  as  Andre’s  mother  often  reminded 
herself,  a  safe,  out-of-the-way  sheep- 
pasture. 

And  yet  the  fear  born  with  her  child 
never  deserted  her,  and  now  something 
in  his  words  gave  it  new  power. 

She  returned  his  earnest  gaze,  and 
answered  the  thought  she  shrank  from. 
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rather  than  the  question  he  had  put  to 
her. 

Brooding  over  her  sorrow  had  in¬ 
creased  her  natural  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  for  it  had  alienated  the  outward 
distractions  which  might  have  confused 
this  perception  by  giving  her  less  time 
for  thought. 

“You  are  lonely,  then,  my  child  ; 
you  want  a  more  stirring — what  do  I  say  ? 
— a  more  active  life.  Well,”  she  went 
on  quickly,  as  she  saw  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  speak,  ”  at  the  chateau  up 
yonder,  they  are  wanting  a  good  shep¬ 
herd  to  manage  the  beasts  they  keep 
down  here.  Old  Michael  is  dying,  and, 
besides,  he  is  much  too  old  for  work. 
If  they  would  not  think  you  too  young, 
the  place  might  suit  you — eh,  my  boy  ?” 

Andr6  got  up  from  the  bench  ;  then 
he  stood  some  minutes  at  the  open 
door,  looking  out,  seemingly,  at  the 
gourd-vine. 

His  mother  waited  till  he  turned 
round  ;  a  sickening  fear  clung  about  her 
heart,  but  she  would  not  yield  to  it, 
though  it  had  made  her  very  pale. 

”  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,”  Andre  said  ;  “  the  air  down  here 
feels  close  and  heavy.  It  is  nice  to  be 
with  you,  mother,  but  I  could  not  work 
so  well  down  here.” 

He  avoided  meeting  her  eyes,  but 
when  she  spoke  the  strange  hoarseness 
in  her  voice  drew  his  attention,  and  he 
started  when  he  saw  the  wild  terror  in 
her  face. 

”  Mother,”  he  cried,  “  are  you  ill  ?” 

She  put  out  her  hand. 

”  Tell  me,”  she  said,  ”  I  had  best 
know  it,  Andr6,  what  kind  of  life  can 
you  have  up  on  the  mountains  that  is 
not  quiet  and  lonely  ?” 

The  boy  hesitated  ;  he  was  vexed  with 
himself  and  with  his  mother  ;  it  had 
been  easy  to  keep  thoughts  to  himself 
up  there  among  his  fellows.  At  the 
mountain  chalet  where  he  slept  he  was 
considered  only  a  merry,  light-hearted 
boy  ;  he  kept  his  confidences  for  the 
snow  mountains,  and  though  these  were 
so  far  above  him,  he  used  to  talk  to 
them,  and  tell  them  his  longings  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  more  nearly. 

Andr6  had  not  counted  that  the  warm 
glow  of  home-coming  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  reserve  he  habitually 
maintained  as  the  sunshine  had  on 
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mountain  snow,  and  yet  that  look  in  his 
mother’s  eyes  made  the  secret  hopes 
seem  a  crime.  He  stood  hanging  his 
head  ;  all  the  light  had  gone  out  of  his 
face. 

"  You  are  tired  of  being  on  the  same 
pasture,”  she  said,  trying  to  catch  at  a 
fragment  of  hope,  as  one  seeks  for  a 
glimpse  of  blue  in  a  threatening  sky  ; 
"  well,  then,  you  must  exchange  on  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Simmenthal  ;  you  will 
there  find  an  altogether  different  coun- 

"  No,  no,”  he  said,  "  it  is  not  the 
sameness  I  feel  ;  sheep  are  not  like  cows, 
little  mother  ;  sheep  do  not  stay  in  one 
spot  till  they  have  eaten  up  the  grass  ; 
they  stray  here  and  there,  and  sometimes 
they  lead  me  up  to  the  very  top.  Ah, 
mother,  it  is  a  grand  look-out  I  have 
then  ;  it  makes  me  long  to  know  what 
more  I  could  see  from  those  high  snow 
peaks  above.  Surely,  if  one  climbed  the 
white  mountain  herself,  one  would  see 
to  the  end  of  the  world  !  ” 

His  mother’s  yearning  gaze  noted  the 
glow  in  his  face,  and  her  lips  moved  as 
if  she  were  echoing  his  words.  She  got 
up  and  turned  away,  pressing  her  hard- 
worked  hands  together  nervously. 

”  I  must  call  in  the  goats,”  she  said  ; 
and  she  went  out. 

In  truth,  to  her  also  the  air  had  be¬ 
come  choked  and  heavy  ;  the  look  on 
her  boy’s  face  had  been  a  reflection  she 
so  well  recognized. 

Just  so  had  Joseph  her  husband 
looked  before  he  started  on  one  of  his 
perilous  journeys,  even  while  his  eyes 
glistened  with  the  sorrow  of  bidding  her 
farewell.  She  felt  hopeless  ;  to  her  the 
life  of  an  Alpine  guide  meant  only  cer¬ 
tain  death.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Andr6 
must  share  his  father’s  fate.  It  was  so 
ordained,  and  who  was  she  to  set  herself 
up  against  it  ? 

Andr6  had  not  followed  her.  He  was 
so  glad  to  have  preserved  his  secret,  that 
his  heart  grew  light  again  ;  and  when, 
after  a  severe  wrestle  with  herself,  his 
mother  came  back,  she  found  him  as 
bright  and  gay  as  he  had  been  when  he 
reached  the  chalet  by  the  lake. 

III. 

It  was  August  when  Andr6  came  down 
from  the  mountain  to  see  his  mother. 
It  is  now  the  middle  of  September, 


about  a  month  before  the  cattle  need 
come  from  the  hills.  But  the  trees  look 
more  like  November  ;  incessant  rain  has 
swept  away  the  leaves,  and  the  rich  red 
beauty  of  the  creepers  is  marred  by  gaps 
in  the  foliage.  The  brown-petaled, 
sodden-looking  sunflowers  and  dahlia 
blossoms,  that  awhile  ago  made  a  glory 
of  the  carp>enter’s  little  garden,  are  now 
only  suggestive  of  damp  and  decay, 
sticking  together  in  blurred  masses. 

The  weather  has  been  strangely  cold 
too,  and  to-day  a  heavy  mist  has  hung 
over  the  lake,  blotting  out  the  mountains. 
All  day  long  masses  of  vapor  have  been 
rolling  over  the  steep  pine-covered  ridge 
behind  the  village  in  huge  clouds  like 
the  smoke  of  a  battle-field,  sweeping 
more  than  half  wav-down  the  hill-side 
with  soft  blurred  edges,  seeming  as  if 
they  had  let  loose  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  have  been  falling  for  hours. 

Hans  Christen  is  a  schoolmaster  as 
well  as  a  carpenter.  All  day  long  he 
hammers  and  saws  and  works  into  shape 
the  wood  that  lies  heaped  behind  his 
house,  and  in  the  evening  he  goes 
through  much  the  same  process  mentally 
with  the  dull  scholars  who  come  to  his 
class.  He  considers  himself  a  scholar, 
and  he  is  weatherwise,  but  this  weather 
puzzles  him,  and  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
prove  his  wisdom  on  some  one  or  other. 
As  he  turns  from  his  study  of  the  clouds, 
he  sees  Andre’s  mother  walking  quickly 
past  his  garden  ;  her  eyes  are  half  closed, 
and  her  head  is  bent  forward  ;  certainly 
the  cold  is  bitter  enough  to  account  for 
the  pace  at  which  she  walks  ;  but  Hans 
is  Slways  ready  to  teach,  and  just  now, 
as  has  been  said,  he  feels  specially  com¬ 
missioned  in  this  direction. 

”  Elisa,”  he  calls  out  ;  “  Elisa  Eng- 
emann.” 

”  Yes,  neighbor  ;  ”  but  though  she 
stops  she  does  ,not  turn  round  or  hold 
her  head  erect,  it  is  bent  forward  ready 
for  the  next  step. 

‘  ‘  What  ails  you  ?’  ’  he  says,  severely. 
”  Since  Andre  went  back  you  have  been 
keeping  yourself  away  from  us  all.  You 
have  scarcely  said  a  dozen  words  to  me. 
Let  me  tell  you,  neighbor,  that  such 
conduct  is  unneighborly  and  unchristian, 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  hiding  something 
from  us  ;  but  even  then,”  he  brings 
down  his  dirty  hand  heavily  on  the  low 
wall  that  borders  his  garden,  ”  why  even 
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then,  widow  Engemann,  you  ought  to 
have  come  to  me.  I  am  consulted  by 
every  one,  and  also  I  am  Andre’s  god¬ 
father.  He  is  confirmed,  I  grant  you, 
but  I  have  the  right  to  know  his  errors 
and  misdeeds.”  The  woman  turned 
and  faced  him  ;  she  was  smiling. 

“  Misdeeds  will  never  be  reckoned  up 
against  my  Andr^,  neighbor  ;  if  I  do 
not  talk  as  much  as  I  did,  put  it  down 
to  my  fault,  not  to  Andr6’s.” 

Christen  shook  his  head. 

“  You  do  not  deceive  me,  Elisa. 
Trouble  is  written  in  your  face,  and  you 
keep  aloof  because  you  are  trying  to 
keep  it  to  yourself.  Ah,  well,  you  may 
turn  your  face  away.  I  know  what  I 
know,  you  will  have  to  come  to  me  for 
counsel  by  and  by.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  as  he 
remained  silent,  she  passed  on  toward 
her  cottage. 

"  The  woman  looks  all  eyes,”  Tsaid 
Christen,  crossly  ;  ”  she’s — but  then  its 
natural,  all  women  are  fools,  mothers 
more  than  any.  The  boy  has  got  into 
trouble,  and  she’s  trying  to  hush  it  up. 
Ah,  well,”  he  grunted,  ”  she’ll  have  to 
come  to  me  in  the  end.” 

This  remark  appeased  him,  and  he 
fell  on  his  pipe  with  added  vigor,  but  he 
soon  found  his  way  indoors,  for  every 
moment  the  air  grew  colder. 

Elisa  bad  thought  herself  of  so  little 
consequence,  it  had  not  occurred  *to  her 
that  her  silent  brooding  might  give  her 
neighbors  offence.  Somehow  she  had 
grown  to  feel  that  if  she  betrayed  it  in 
words,  her  fear  would  become  a  reality, 
and  so  she  had  avoided  the  chance  of 
revealing  it,  and  had  lived  alone  with 
the  spectre  face  to  face. 

There  were  times  when  she  almost 
conquered  it.  She  told  herself  that 
she  had  always  known  what  she  dreaded 
must  come  to  pass.  She  had  been  sure 
from  the  first  that  a  child  bom  like  the 
edelweiss  at  the  glacier’s  edge,  cradled  so 
to  speak  in  snow,  must  feel  drawn  to  the 
mountain  top  as  to  his  native  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  and  then  she  asked  herself  why 
she  did  not  yield  ?  was  there  not  in  all 
this  an  undercurrent  that  meant  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  her  mere  will  ?  Was 
she  not  selfish  in  wishing  to  keep  her 
boy  from  the  dangerous  life  he  craved  ? 
After  that  she  had  recoiled  from  this 
whisper  as  from  the  voice  of  a  tempter. 


No,  it  must  be  her  solemn  duty  to  shelter 
Andr6  from  the  terrible  fate  which  had 
made  him  fatherless. 

Now  having  reached  her  home,  she 
sat  down  exhausted,  for  the  icy  wind 
had  fastened  on  her  breath  as  she  hurried 
down  the  road.  Once  more  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  importunate.  Had  she  a  right 
to  plan  Andre’s  life  to  suit  her’s  ?  ought 
not  her  life  rather  to  be  sacrificed  to 
him  ?  Her  heart  felt  tortured  with  keen 
pain— as  if  indeed  a  weapon  pierced  it. 

‘‘  I  cannot  yield  him.  I  cannot,” 
she  cried  ;  "  he  is  all  I  have  to  love.” 

That  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  villages  beside  the  lake,  or  even 
in  Dort,  the  busy  little  town  on  the  blue 
green  river. 

Old  people  shivered  in  their  sleep  and 
dreamed  they  had  ague  ;  while  those 
who  possessed  them,  old  and  young  too, 
drew  their  thistle-down  stuffed  coverlets 
up  to  their  chins,  and  shrank  deep  down 
in  bed,  wondering  why  they  slept  so 
poorly.  Toward  morning,  however, 
there  was  a  general  stir  in  the  village  ; 
every  one  had  roused  at  daybreak.  Spite 
of  the  cold,  half-clad  men  and  women 
p>eeped  out  at  doors  and  windows,  so 
awful  a  sound  had  boomed  across  the 
lake. 

“  What  was  it  ?”  Elisa  asked  herself 
as  she  looked  out. 

The  atmosphere  was  clearer.  The 
lake  looked  peaceful  and  gray,  but  the 
mountains  and  even  the  lowest  ridge  of 
the  hills  were  white  with  snow.  As  she 
watched,  the  huge  pyramid  opposite,  on 
which  .\ndr6  kept  his  sheep,  began  to 
gleam  with  silver  brightness  as  the  sun 
sent  up  light  from  behind  the  cloud- 
veil  in  which  he  was  rising. 

A  heavy  snowfall  in  September  !  For 
a  moment,  Elisa  could  not  believe  her 
eyes  ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  doubting 
them.  The  Jungfrau  and  her  giant 
comrades  were  now  only  marked  out 
from  the  rest  by  their  superior  height. 
Lower  Alps  which  till  now  had  blended 
in  the  distant  view,  showed  out  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  silvery  coating  defining  and 
giving  grandeur  to  their  p>eaks.  Elisa’s 
‘eyes  were  fixed  on  the  huge  white 
pyramid  across  the  lake.  Where  was 
Andre  ?  She  went  out  and  hastened  to 
the  point,  for  the  view  in  front  of  her 
chalet  was  somewhat  obscured  by  trees. 
Presently  she  heard  voices  in  the  garden 
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above.  Monsieur  Weissembourg  was 
talking  to  Hans  Christen, 

“  I  do  not  say  it  was  an  avalanche,” 
he  said  ;  ”  but  it  was  a  fall  of  some  kind 
above  Schonegg.  I  am  going  into  town 
to  learn  what  has  happened.” 

Christen  said  something,  but  she 
could  not  make  out  the  words. 

”  Yes,”  Monsieur  Weissembourg  an¬ 
swered,  “  that  is  what  I  fear.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  the  sound  came  from  be¬ 
low  the  chalets  ;  and  in  that  case — ,” 
he  hesitated — ”  Well,  she  need  not  be 
told  till  we  are  certain”  he  said. 

”  No,  no,”  Christen  spoke  in  a  hush¬ 
ed,  awed  voice. 

Elisa  knew  that  they  were  speaking  of 
her,  but  she  also  knew  that  they  could 
not  see  her.  A  fear  came  lest  they 
might  prevent  the  purpose  she  had  so 
quickly  formed.  She  crept  stealthily 
along  the  strip  of  ground  between  the 
outhouses  and  the  lake,  and  then  her 
face  blanched,  and  with  tottering  knees 
she  leaned  against  the  broken  timbers 
and  tried  to  steady  her  thoughts. 

Long  ago  she  had  learned  to  ask  God 
for  help— but  now,  when  she  tried  to 
pray,  her  words  froze  on  her  lips. 

It  had  come,  then — the  fate  she  so 
dreaded  for  her  boy  ;  be  lay  buried 
under  the  snow. 

She  had  gone  through  all  this  already 
in  thought.  Oh,  yes,  she  knew  what 
she  had  to  do.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  bemoan  herself  or  [to  break  down  in 
tears.  She  sped  back  to  her  house,  and 
wrapped  herself  more  warmly  ;  then  she 
put  some  milk  and  some  brandy  into  a 
basket  with  a  warm  wrap  over  them, 
and  then  she  left  the  chalet  and  walked 
on  swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  point.  Half  a  mile  of  rapid  walking 
brought  her  to  just  such  another  little 
creek  as  that  at  the  foot  of  the  grass- 
grown  steps  ;  but  here,  instead  of  the 
broken  sheds,  there  was  a  bathing  hut 
with  two  boats  moored  beside  it.  The 
sun  had  almost  reached  the  mountain 
tops,  and  the  gray  of  the  lake  was  mot¬ 
tled  with  exquisite  reflections  of  the  rosy 
sky.  Elisa  bent  over  one  of  the  boats 
and  tried  to  launch  it.  At  first  this  was 
beyond  her  strength  ;  but  at  last  it  yield¬ 
ed,  and  she  was  afloat.  The  'oars  were 
large  and  very  heavy,  and  her  hands 
were  numbed  with  the  intense  cold. 
She  was  some  timejn  crossing  the  lake. 


She  secured  her  boat  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  then,  panting,  yet  without 
any  feeling  of  fatigue,  she  went  up  to  a 
group  of  women  who  stood  talking 
eagerly  to  an  old  man  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  such  a  babel  of 
sound  that  she  could  not  distinguish 
words.  She  pushed  in  between  the 
women  and  grasped  the  old  man’s  arm. 

”  Tell  me,”  she  cried  abruptly, 

”  what  has  happened  !  Did  the  ava¬ 
lanche  fall  on  this  side  the  mountain  ?” 

The  man  opened  his  mouth  and  stared 
in  wonder.  He  was  one  of  the  head 
farmers  of  the  district  ;  his  dignity  was 
affronted.  By  what  right  did  this  wild¬ 
eyed  stranger  snatch  at  his  arm  and 
question  him  so  fiercely  ?  He  had 
never  seen  her  !  But  Elisa  could  not 
wait  while  he  arranged  his  ideas.  She 
placed  herself  in  front  of  a  woman  who 
stood  near. 

“  What  has  happened  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ?”  she  asked  ;  "  is  it  known  ?” 

The  woman  was  an  eager  talker  ;  her 
broad  face  and  black  slit-like  eyes  kin¬ 
dled. 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  known.  There  has 
been  a  snowfall — some  say  a  slip  of  part 
of  the  rock  on  this  side,  and  the  chalets 
up  yonder  at  Oberstalden  are  buried, 
and  no  one  knows  where  the  sheep  will 
have  strayed  to.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
cow-bells  ?  They  are  already  bringing 
down  the  cows  by  hundreds.  What  a 
winter  we  shall  have.’  ’ 

All  this  fell  on  Elisa’s  strained  hear¬ 
ing  as  rain  falls  on  a  window-pane — she 
heard  it,  but  it  did  not  penetrate  to  her 
feelings. 

She  had  learned  the  truth  of  what  she 
dreaded.  There  was  only  one  question 
still  to  be  asked  ;  but  as  she  looked  at 
her  eager-tongued  neighbor  she  felt  that 
she  would  not  get  an  answer  from  her. 

Farther  on,  nearer  the  chateau,  which 
stands  beyond  the  houses,  she  saw  the 
diligence  ;  it  was  ready  to  start,  but  its 
rough-looking  driver  had  not  yet  mount¬ 
ed  to  his  seat.  He  was  stamping  his 
boots  heavily  as  if  his  feet  were  cold, 
cracking  his  whip  now  and  then. 

Elisa  knew  that  this  man  travelled 
each  day  some  way  up  the  mountain. 
He  roust  surely  know  the  truth  about 
what  had  happened,  and  she  hurried  to¬ 
ward  him. 

He  left  off  cracking  his  whip  ;  her 
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eyes  told  him  that  she  was  in  some  sore 
need. 

“  At  your  service,  neighbor,”  he  said. 
”  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?” 

“You  have  been  up  there — to  the 
chalets  ?’’ 

“  No,  but  I  have  heard.”  He  was 
full  of  sympathy,  for  in  his  youth  he, 
too,  had  herded  cattle  on  the  mountain 
side.  “  The  Unterstalden  chalets  are  safe, 
my  good  woman  ;  the  lads  only  stay  to 
collect  the  strayed  sheep — ” 

He  broke  off  ;  the  agonized  look  in 
her  eyes  held  him  fascinated.  It  was 
plain  that  his  words  had  no  comfort  for 
her.  He  was  afraid  to  end  his  tidings. 

“  Go  on,”  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  far  off.  ”  Is  it  true  that  the 
Oberstalden  chalets  are  under  the  snow?” 

The  man  bent  his  head  :  he  was  awed 
by  her  solemn  tone.  Then,  remember¬ 
ing  what  he  had  heard,  he  took  courage. 

“  But  it  was  best  so,  mother.  More 
than  two  of  the  Oberstalden  lads  had 
come  down  to  a  wedding  at  Wimmis  and 
they  were  to  stay  all  night.  There  were 
but  two  of  the  young  ones  left  above, 
whereas  the  chalets  of  Unterstalden  were 
full.” 

“  And  those  two  are  left  under  the 
snow  at  Oberstalden.” 

Again  her  voice  made  him  start.  His 
blood  seemed  to  chill  as  he  heard  it. 

“  Nay,”  he  said,  ”  I  heard  but  now 
that  a  couple  of  diggers  are  presently 
going  up  the  mountain  with  shovels  and 
ice-axes  :  but  what  can  they  do  if  indeed 
the  rock  has  fallen  ?  Monsieur  le  Comte 
has  settled  how  it  is  to  be.” 

“Two  diggers,  did  you  say  ?”  She 
looked  so  white  that  the  man  thought  she 
must  be  ill. 

“  It  is  all  they  can  spare,”  he  said  ; 
“  every  soul  is  wanted  to  seek  for  the 
missing  sheep.  They  will  perish,  else, 
in  the  snow — Monsieur  le  Comte  has 
said  so.” 

“  Under  the  snow,”  she  said  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  then  turned  and  walked  quick¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 

“  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  she  was  say¬ 
ing  half  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  strange 
imperious  voice,  “Monsieur  le  Comte  ! 
What  is  it  to  him  ?  He  has  not  a  child 
perishing  in  the  snow.” 

She  soon  reached  the  old  chateau  with 
its  quaint  red-roofed  tower  ;  and  while 
she  waited  for  an  answer  to  her  clamor¬ 


ous  ringing  she  had  quieted  her  tem¬ 
per.  In  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared. 
He  said,  in  answer  to  her  eager  request, 
that  Monsieur  le  Comte  could  not  see 
any  one.  Some  important  business  was 
about  to  take  him  from  home,  and  he 
could  not  spare  a  moment  before  he 
went. 

“  Will  he  come  out  this  way  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  stood  waiting  :  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  wasting  precious  moments,  and 
yet,  how  little  she  could  do  alone.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  heard  wheels  grating  on  the 
slaty  drive,  and  then  Monsieur  von 
Erlach  came  out  ready  to  step  into  the 
carriage  which  had  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  door.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
Elisa. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me,  my 
good  woman  ?”  and  as  he  met  her  eyes 
he  seemed  to  know  her  errand. 

“  Sir,  are  you  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  ?” 

“  As  soon  as  I  can.  I  must  first 
drive  to  Dort  to  get  some  help  ;  there 
are  soldiers  there  who  can  be  spared, 
our  people  are  so  busy  with  the  herds.” 

Elisa  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

“  But  sir,  the  boys  are  perishing  in  the 
snow.” 

She  spoke  roughly,  almost  fiercely  the 
Count  thought. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said.  “Two  men 
have  gone  up  already.” 

“Two  men !  Listen,  sir.  One  of 
those  boys  is  my  boy,  Andr6  :  the  other 
is  an  orphan.  He  has  no  mother,  only 
you,  sir,  to  care  for  him.  Will  you  lose 
so  many  precious  hours  before  you  go 
to  see  what  can  be  done  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ?  I  am  going  there  ;  but,  sir,  I  am 
weak  and  ignorant,  the  men  above  will 
not  listen  to  me.  Only  such  as  you,  sir, 
can  order  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  a 
strait.  You  will  go  there ;  you  will 
come  with  me  now.” 

She  spoke  with  a  fire  and  energy  that 
would  have  greatly  sur^jrised  Christen 
the  carpenter,  and  her  eyes  told  her 
that  she  had  kindled  the  zeal  of  her  lis¬ 
tener. 

He  was  indeed  greatly  moved.  “  I 
will  go  with  you,”  he  said. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  came 
back  with  a  note,  which  he  gave  to  his 
grayheaded  servant. 

“  You  will  bid  Louis  saddle  a  horse 
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and  carry  this  as  fast  as  he  can  to  Dort. 
Now  my  good  friend,”  he  said  to  Elisa, 

”  I  will  drive  you  as  far  as  we  can  go 
and  we  will  climb  together  to  the 
chalets.” 

IV. 

The  two  men  had  been  digging  for  an 
hour,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  h^  made 
no  impression  on  the  enormous  mass  of 
snow  at  which  they  labored. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Count 
had  gone  up  to  the  chalets  some  lads 
who  had  come  down  with  the  cattle  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  there  were  soon  almost 
a  dozen  at  work  with  picks  and  shovels, 
but  the  snow  was  so  hard  and  deep  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  might  go  on  for 
hours.  They  had  pushed  Andre’s 
mother  aside  when  she  asked  to  help 
them,  but  Monsieur  von  Erlach  took  a 
spade  and  worked  with  a  will. 

Now  and  then  Elisa  walked  up  and 
down  below  them,  but  the  chalets  had 
stood  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  snowfall,  after  over¬ 
whelming  them,  had  drifted  down  on 
one  side,  so  that  only  a  small  space  of 
path  was  left  thinly  covered.  Lately 
she  had  stood  still  muffled  in  her  shawl 
watching  the  diggers. 

All  at  once  she  moved  to  the  left 
where  the  snow  lay  thickly  heaped,  and 
when  Monsieur  von  Erlach  looked  up 
she  had  passed  out  of  sight.  He 
thought  she  had  gone  down  to  the  lower 
chalets,  to  which  he  had  already  sent  a 
lad  to  make  all  ready  to  receive  those 
they  hoped  to  rescue.  The  sun  was 
gaining  i)ower  over  the  snow  on  this 
side,  and  as  Elisa  plunged  resolutely 
into  it  she  sank  to  her  knees.  She  tried 
to  go  on  but  this  seemed  impossible. 
She  felt  rooted  in  the  snow.  At  last, 
with  much  effort  and  long  pauses 
between  each  step,  she  struggled  for¬ 
ward.  As  she  advanced  her  footing 
became  firmer,  for  she  had  circled 
round  the  vast  mound,  and  on  this  side 
the  snow  had  not  melted.  She  had 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  diggers,  and 
crouching  down  she  listened.  Then  a 
wailing  cry  sounded  over  the  snow — 

"  Andro,  Andrfe,  I  am  here.” 

The  terrible  cry  startled  the  diggers  ; 
they  looked  round  them  in  alarm,  the 
Count  with  some  help  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mound. 


He  saw  Andre’s  mother  lying  crouch-, 
ed  on  the  top  of  the  snow. 

‘‘What  is  it :”  he  cried,  too  much  as¬ 
tonished  to  realize  the  courage  and  dar¬ 
ing  which  had  enabled  her  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  lay. 

“  They  are  here,  monsieur,”  she  said, 
her  eyes  glistening  with  hope.  ”  The 
men  waste  their  labor  on  that  side  ;  the 
chalet  is  here,  and  some  one  still  lives 
there  under  the  snow.” 

Monsieur  von  Erlach  climbed  down 
till  he  reached  her. 

“You  must  not  stay  here,”  he  said. 

“  You  will  perish  in  the  snow,  and  you 
can  do  no  good.” 

She  gave  him  a  look  which  puzzled 
him.  She  was  wondering  how  it  could 
be  possible  that  Andre  yet  lived,  if  mere 
contact  with  the  snow  was  so  harmful. 

“  Listen  !”  she  held  up  her  hand  and 
bent  her  head. 

Truly  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  far- 
off  muffled  cry.  Monsieur  von  Erlach 
still  held  the  shovel  with  which  he  had 
been  working,  and  with  a  loud  shout 
he  tried  to  thrust  it  down  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head  with  a 
look  of  relief. 

"  The  snow  is  hard  below,  ”  he  said, 

“  but  I  believe  it  is  only  snow,  the  rock 
has  not  fallen.” 

“  No  sir  ;”  Elisa  rose  up  and  point¬ 
ed  overhead  ;  “  you  can  see  that  from 
here.  Except  for  the  snow  the  moun¬ 
tain  has  not  changed.” 

And  as  he  followed  the  direction  of 
her  finger  he  saw  that  she  was  right. 
The  place  where  they  stood  was  so 
altered  in  aspect  that  no  one  would 
have  recognized  it.  The  winding  path 
which  had  curved  outside  the  flank  of 
the  mountain  had  disappeared  with  the  . 
chalets  of  the  herdsmen  ;  a  new  project¬ 
ing  spur  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous 
snow-hill  had  taken  their  place,  barring 
all  upward  progress,  and  on  one  side  it 
spread  downward,  but  above,  except 
that  it  was  white  with  snow,  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  unchanged. 

“  You  must  come  with  me,”  the 
Count  said,  imperatively.  "  I  will  bring 
the  men  here,  but  you  must  come  away 
— come,  do  you  hear  me  ?  ” 

She  was  stooping  down.  Now  she 
cried  out  again,  in  a  wail  that  sounded 
strangely  sad — 
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“  Andr6 — Andr6,  I  am  here.” 

While  she  bent  down  listening  for  an 
answer,  she  was  firmly  drawn  away, 
carried  off  her  feet,  and  set  down  again, 
where  the  snow  lay  only  a  few  inches 
deep  on  the  ground. 

Then  as  the  Count  told  his  news  to 
the  men,  there  rose  a  hearty  shout  ;  they 
were  soon  digging  rapidly  on  the  spot 
where  Elisa  had  crouched. 

She  stood  waiting ;  she  had  done 
what  she  could,  but  it  seemed  terrible 
that  while  her  darling  lay,  p  rhaps  dy¬ 
ing,  she  could  do  nothing.  Since  that 
day,  when  she  had  fallen  insensible  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow  mountain,  where 
her  husband  had  perished,  she  had  rare¬ 
ly  shed  tears  ;  something  had  congealed 
them.  Now  she  could  only  stand  pray¬ 
ing  that  her  boy  might  yet  live — her 
loving  Andre.  No  one  but  she  knew 
how  good  and  tender,  how’  self-denying 
he  had  been. 

Clouds  had  risen,  and  now  they 
reached  the  sun  and  obscured  his  light, 
and  an  icy  wind  swept  round  Elisa,  but 
she  did  not  even  shiver  ;  she  could  only 
think  of  her  boy.  .  .  . 

The  diglging  went  on  silently  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  the  men  were  digging  a 
grave.  How  far  off  it  was  since  her 
boy  had  come  down  to  her,  and  she  had 
seen  his  hopes,  and  how  he  strove 
against  them  for  fear  of  grieving  her. 

Oh,  how  good  and  loving  her  Andr6 
had  ever  been  to  her.  He  had  never 
wilfully  given  her  an  hour  of  sorrow, 
and  she — what  had  she  done  ?  Because 
she  had  yielded  to  her  fear,  she  had 
given  him  a  constant  secret  grief,  she 
had  checked  the  flow  of  his  confidence 
in  her,  and  she  had  taught  him  that  his 
mother  exacted  the  sacrifice  of  his  dear¬ 
est  wish,  while  in  words  she  lived  only 
for  his  happiness. 

And  now  perhaps  the  end  had  come. 
She  could  not  be  sure  that  the  cry  she 
had  heard  was  Andre's  and  presently 
the  men  might  bring  out  from  under 
the  snow.  .  .  .  The  thought  shaped 
itself  with  terrible  reality  ;  the  hard 
pain  at  her  heart  tightened,  and  then  a 
burst  of  tears  came.  How  blind  she 
had  been,  she  was  able  to  see  it  now. 
What  was  the  use  of  faith  and  trust,  if 
she  did  not  think  his  Father  in  heaven 
could  better  care  for  Andr6  than  she 
could.  .  .  .  She  stood  silent  after  this  ; 


she  gave  up  even  her  longing  to  help  ; 
she  tried  to  accept  that  she  must  yield 
up  her  own  will,  and  when  the  Count 
called  out  to  her  to  move  about  or  go 
down  to  the  chalets,  or  she  would  get 
frozen  by  the  wind,  she  began  to  hurry 
backward  and  forward  along  the  narrow 
ledge  on  which  she  stood. 

Time  was  slipping  by  quickly,  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  slow-footed.  The  snow 
had  made  all  below  look  monotonous, 
but  as  Elisa  turned  she  saw  on  the  white 
expanse  dark  objects  in  movement. 
Soon  she  made  them  out  to  be  a  body 
of  men  climbing  up  the  road  by  which 
she  had  come. 

‘‘  Monsieur,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  she 
cried  loudly,  “  there  is  help  coming  to 
you.” 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  party  of  soldiers 
for  whose  help  Monsieur  von  Erlach  had 
sent  to  ask,  and  behind  them  came  Hans 
Christen.  He  had  evidently  been 
schooling  them  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  proceed  ;  biit  when 
Monsieur  von  Erlach  came  forward, 
Hans  stopped  short. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Christen,” 
the  Count  said.  “You  must  take  care 
of  this  poor  woman,  she  is  cold  and 
weary  with  watching.” 

Her  old  friend  had  not  seen  her. 
Now  he  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  and 
blew  his  nose  ;  then  he  frowned  at  her 
severely. 

“  You  have  given  us  all  a  nice  fright, 
Elisa  Engemann,”  he  said,  sternly. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  a  woman 
arrived  at  your  years  would  run  away 
from  home  ?  You  made  me  feel  like  a 
fool  when  I  found  your  cottage  empty.” 

A  wan  smile  came  over  her  face. 

”  I  could  not  help  it,  neighbor,  I  was 
wanted  here,”  she  said  quietly,  and 
then  she  turned  back  to  the  snow. 

Christen  caught  her  by  the  shoulder. 

“  You  must  come  away  with  me,”  he 
said.  ”  Did  you  not  hear  the  Count 
say  so  just  now  ?  What  will  you  be  fit 
for  by  the  time  Andre  is  found  ?” 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over  at  his  words. 

“  God  bless  you,  old  friend,”  she 
sobbed.  ”  I  will  go  with  you  by  and 

Christen  turned  away  his  head  ; 
secretly  he  was  as  unwilling  to  leave 
the  place  as  she  was.  He  tried  to  get 
round  behind  the  diggers ;  but  he 
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found  the  snow  too  deep,  and  on  this 
side  it  seemed  to  him  not  hard  eiiough 
to  climb  over  unaided,  although  since 
the  sun  had  disappeared  it  had  been 
freezing.  .  .  . 

It  grew  colder  and  colder.  .  .  . 

After  half  an  hour's  waiting.  Christen 
went  up  to  Andre’s  mother. 

“  Come  neighbor,”  he  said,  “  let  us 
go  down  and  see  that  all  is  ready  against 
he  is  found.” 

She  followed  him  in  silence  ;  turning 
her  head  as  she  went  she  felt  that  part 
of  her  lay  under  the  snow. 

Elisa  turned  away  from  the  blazing 
fire,  beside  which  Christen  sat  lecturing 
the  lad  who  had  been  sent  to  kindle  it. 
She  had  seen  that  all  was  ready,  and 
now  she  sat  down  near  the  window  ; 
her  body  felt  heavy  and  inert,  but  she 
was  not  sleepy  ;  her  faculties  were 
awake  and  strained  in  the  effort  of  lis¬ 
tening. 

More  than  once  she  had  gone  outside 
the  hut,  but-now  she  had  come  in  again 
— waiting — waiting.  Yes,  it  was  true 
what  Christen  had  said  to  her  ;  when 
Andr6  came  his  mother  must  be  there 
to  meet  him. 

What  was  that  sound  ?  This  time 
surely  it  was  not  as  Christen  had  said 
just  now — the  wind  murmuring  in  the 
chimney.  The  sound  came  again,  a 
dull,  soft  tread,  and  a  murmur  of  voices 
— nearer  now — nearer  still.  Elisa  look¬ 
ed  round  ;  her  companions  did  not 
hear  ;  the  boy  stood  listening  to  Chris- 
ten’s  talk. 

She  could  not  move.  .  .  .  The  ter¬ 
rible  dread  kept  her  still.  .  .  .  Now 
the  dull  tread  grew  more  distinct,  but 
still  Christen  went  on  talking.  .  .  . 

Which  was  real,  the  woman  asked 
herself,  the  man  talking  there  by  the 
fire,  or  the  soft,  dull  sound  on  the  snow 
path  ?  Was  it,  after  all,  her  fancy  that 
had  heard  it  ?  .  .  . 

All  at  once  the  sound  ceased,  and 
then  the  spell  that  kept  Elisa  still  broke. 
She  rose  up  and  opened  the  door.  Out¬ 
side  was  Monsieur  von  Erlach. 

”  They  are  bringing  them,”  he  said 
in  a  hushed  voice.  Then  he  stood 
aside,  and  the  soldiers  passed  him,  car¬ 
rying  their  burdens  into  the  hut. 

The  snow  still  lies  on  the  lower 


mountains,  but  it  will  be  there  till  spring 
sunshine  comes  to  melt  it,  for  winter  is 
everywhere  ;  the  trees  are  leafless,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  pine-clothed  ridge  behind 
the  village,  and  though  the  water  of  the 
lake  is  not  frozen  over,  the  river  beyond 
it  is  a  long  stretch  of  ice. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  red  light 
gleams  here  and  there  from  a  chalet  ; 
but  generally  the  heavy  outside  shutters 
are  closed,  and  these  keep  in  the  fire¬ 
light  glow.  Elisa  has  just  shut  the  door 
that  leads  into  the  balcony,  and  she  goes 
back  into  the  room  where  Andr6  is  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  sheepskin  in  front  of  the  fire. 
The  room  looks  warm  in  the  dim,  ruddy 
light,  and  the  soup-pot  over  the  fire 
sends  out  an  appetizing  smell. 

’’Shall  I  light  the  lamp?”  his 
mother  says  to  Andrd.  “You  will  spoil 
your  sight,  my  boy,  if  you  read  by  fire¬ 
light.” 

Andr^  catches  at  her  skirt  as  she  goes 
to  get  the  lamp. 

“  Not  yet,  little  mother,”  he  says, 
“  sit  down  and  be  idle  awhile  ;  it  is 
good  for  you  to  have  a  change  and  help 
me  to  be  idle.  I  am  to  begin  work  to¬ 
morrow.  Hans  Christen  says  so.” 

She  sits  down,  and  then  he  rises,  and 
kneeling  beside  her  leans  his  head  on 
her  bosom. 

“  Mother  dear.”  he  says,  softly,  “  I 
want  to  tell  you  something.” 

She  smiles  fondly  at  him.  Ever  since 
the  day  when  she  was  allowed  to  bring 
Andre  home  exhausted,  but  alive,  it  has 
seemed  to  Elisa  as  if  life  were  too  full 
of  blessing.  She  does  not  talk  much  to 
her  boy,  but  her  eyes  rest  on  him  with 
loving,  contented  glances. 

He  has  been  some  weeks  in  recover¬ 
ing  from  his  burial  under  the  snow  ; 
his  poor  little  comrade  was  dead,  but 
now  Andr6  is  as  strong  as  ever ;  his 
godfather,  Hans  Christen,  has  offered 
to  teach  him  his  trade. 

“  Mother,”  says  Andr6,  “  did  you 
guess  that  I  was  keeping  a  secret  from 
you  ?”  Elisa’s  heart  gives  a  big  throb, 
and  the  lad  feels  it  as  he  leans  against 
her  ;  for  a  moment  the  struggle  goes  on 
in  her  heart,  for  she  knows  that  she  has 
long  ago  guessed  Andr6’s  secret ;  and 
then  there  comes  vividly  before  her  the 
huge  snow-hill  across  the  lake,  and  the 
lesson  she  learned  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  ledge  below. 
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“  You  will  tell  me  your  secret  now,” 
she  says,  timidly  ;  for  as  she  looks  at 
him  she  feels  puzzled,  there  is  such  a 
gleam  of  mirth  in  his  eyes. 

Andr6  puts  both  arms  round  her. 

“  Darling  mother,”  he  says,  "  you 
must  not  be  hard  on  me,  I  was  very 
childish  then,  I  thought  only  of  myself. 
I  know  it  was  not  kind.  I  used  to  want 
to  grow  up  so  fast  to  be  a  strong  man 
like  father,  that  I  might  guide  travellers 
across  the  glaciers.” 

He  felt  her  tremble,  but  she  kept  her 
face  still.  He  clasped  her  still  closer, 
and  kissed  her. 

“  Mother,  dear,”  he  went  on,  ”  that 
is  all  over  now.  I  told  you  that  while 
I  was  lying  there  under  the  snow  it 
seemed  like  years.  I  went  on  thinking 
and  thinking  more  than  I  ever  thought 
before,  and  then  all  at  once  I  left  off 
thinking  about  myself  and  poor  little 
Heinrich,  and  I  thought  of  you  instead. 


*  This  grief  will  kill  her,’  I  said.  *’  Pre¬ 
cious  little  mother  !  she  has  suffered  so 
sadly;  she  cannot  stand  this.’  And 
then’  presently  I  began  to  see  how  the 
mountain  life  I  wanted  would  have  been 
just  as  bad  a  trial  to  her  as  this  one — 
what  do  I  say  ?  It  would  have  been 
worse  !  for  it  would  have  given  her  the 
anguish  again  and  again.  Mother,”  he 
rose  up  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
”  I  knew  then  for  a  certainty  I  could 
not  be  happy  while  you  were  sad,  and  I 
wondered  how  it  was  I  had  been  so 
dull  ;  it  all  came  so  clear — ”  he  paused 
an  instant  ;  then  he  broke  into  a  merry 
laugh.  “You  will  have  me  to  plague 
you  always  now.  I  mean  to  be  a  better 
carpenter  than  there  is  even  in  Dort  be¬ 
fore  I’m  as  old  as  neighbor  Hans.” 

Andre’s  mother  strained  her  boy  to 
her  heart  as  though  she  would  make  him 
grow  there,  and  he  felt  her  hot  tears  on 
his  neck. — Macmillan' s  Afagazine. 
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We  cannot  say  that  fiction  in  France 
seems  to  flourish  in  the  free  air  of  the 
Republic.  Not  that  novelists  are  not 
numerous  as  ever  ;  while  the  circulation 
of  the  more  successful  works  would  seem 
to  be  enormous.  We  are  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  publishing  trade,  nor  do 
we  know  how  far  successive  issues  may 
be  illusory  ;  but  it  is  nothing  unusual  to 
see  a  book  of  a  few  months  old  run  to 
its  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth 
edition.  All  allowances  made,  we  may 
assume  that  a  great  number  of  copies 
must  be  sold  of  the  neat  little  volumes 
stitched  in  white  or  orange.  So  far  the 
authors  should  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
hit  off  the  popular  taste.  But  the 
quality  of  the  books  that  make  a  reputa¬ 
tion  or  a  fortune  is  another  and  a  very 
different  question  !  It  strikes  the 
foreigner  that  a  new  school  is  in  the  as- 
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Cendant,  which,  setting  considerations 
of  morality  aside  altogether,  is  governed 
by  peremptory  laws,  and  works  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  realism 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  trivial  kind. 
The  very  sentiment  is  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  ;  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  almost  apologetically  by  practical 
men,  who,  attributing  it  to  the  most 
ingenuous  of  their  heroines  or  to  eccen¬ 
trics  who  are  destined  to  make  shipwreck 
of  their  careers,  regard  it  at  best  with 
disdainful  tolerance.  As  for  the  ideal, 
it  is  banished  to  spheres  as  remote  as 
those  in  which  Jules  Verne  launches  his 
fancies ;  and  the  verve  of  the  most 
spiritual  efforts  is  materielUy  as  M. 
Adolphe  Belot  rather  prettily  puts  it. 
The  subtle  instincts  of  Balzac  took  the 
whole  of  human  nature  for  their  range, 
and  his  searching  analysis  went  as  deep 
as  his  canvas  was  comprehensive.  In 
the  novel  and  on  the  stage,  Dumas  ex¬ 
hibited  his  men  and  women  in  most 
dramatic  action,  describing  historical 
and  social  scenes  with  such  vivid  pict¬ 
uresqueness  as  might  have  inspired  the 
ambitions  that  he  loved  to  depict.  In 
the  wildest  rhapsodies  and  the  most 
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grotesque  personages  of  Victor  Hugo 
there  is  something  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  the  epic  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  George  Sand  are  invari¬ 
ably  artistic.  Or  passing  to  another 
vein,  we  used  to  welcome  such  sparkling 
and  delicate  wit  as  that  of  Edmond 
About,  who  happily  still  survives,  al¬ 
though  we  have  reason  to  regret  that  he 
has  abandoned  fiction.  But  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  old  traditions,  which,  in 
the  height  and  breadth  of  their  aspira¬ 
tions,  might  surely  have  served  the  men 
of  the  day  for  models  or  examples, 
would  appear  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten 
by  almost  all.  The  Bourse,  the  Bour¬ 
geoisie,  the  Boulevards  ;  “  nos  pay- 
sans,”  who  trick  and  scrape  ;  the  poli¬ 
ticians  w'ho  play  fast  and  loose  with 
honor  and  conscience  ;  the  women  who 
actually  sell  themselves,  or  who  are 
ready  to  be  bought  for  a  price — are  the 
inspirations  of  the  popular  novelists  of 
the  Republic.  And  when  the  popular 
novelist  has  pitched  upon  a  questionable 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  treat  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  arbitrary  rules  in  the  most  uncom¬ 
promisingly  realistic  fashion.  He  takes 
the  men  and  women  of  a  class,  precisely 
as  he  might  find  them  in  the  sordid  tur¬ 
moil  of  pleasure  or  business.  He  tries 
to  photograph  the  thoughts  of  their 
melancholy  moments  of  leisure,  very 
possibly  upon  the  data  he  draws  from 
his  inner  consciousness  ;  and  he  cynically 
lays  bare  those  hidden  springs  of  action, 
of  which  the  worst  of  us  have  generally 
the  grace  to  be  ashamed.  So  that  in 
spite  of  any  brightness  in  the  style,  or 
any  redeeming  graces  of  the  fancy,  the 
absolute  impression  is  depressing  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  the  book  which  was  bitter 
in  the  mouth  is  likely  to  be  poisonous 
in  the  digestion. 

We  merely  state  indisputable  facts  ; 
and  it  is  not  our  province  to  apportion 
the  blame.  We  can  hardly  expect  those 
who  write  for  the  society  and  the  “  citi¬ 
zens  ”  of  the  Paris  of  to-day,  to  adopt 
ideal  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  mission,  and  to  lay  themselves  out 
to  elevate  the  popular  taste  for  the 
benefit  of  generations  of  unborn  authors. 
These  purveyors  of  fiction  write  for  a 
name  ;  they  write  for  money  ;  and  they 
write  in  business-like  relations  with  very 
capable  publishing  houses.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  elementary  conditions  of 


literary  success  is  to  form  a  definite  notion 
of  your  personal  capacities.  It  is  idle 
for  the  clever  little  champion  of  the  light 
weights  to  attempt  the  feats  of  a  pon¬ 
derous  athlete  ;  and  the  most  versatile 
artist,  with  the  best  intentions,  is  foolish 
if  he  “  goes  beyond  his  last,”  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  what  he  neither 
knows  nor  feels.  Genius  or  grand  talent 
is  one  thing  ;  neatness  of  thought  and 
expression,  or  quickness  of  common¬ 
place  imagination,  is  quite  another  :  we 
cannot  expect  a  Flaubert,  a  Belot,  or  a 
Goncourt,  to  risk  the  independent  self- 
assertion  of  a  Balzac,  who  can  form  a 
taste  by  force  of  individuality.  So 
French  fiction  goes  revolving  in  a  vicious 
circle,  in  which  the  entertained  and  the 
entertainers  seem  altogether  worthy  of 
each  other.  We  are  far  from  saying — as 
our  o{>ening  sentence  might  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate —  that  the  fault  must  be  in  repub¬ 
lican  forms  of  government.  French 
taste  had  already  made  rapid  progress 
in  debasement,  with  the  looseness  and 
the  luxury  of  the  second  Empire  ;  while 
even  under  the  constitutional  regime  of 
the  eminently  respectable  citizen-king, 
the  show  in  the  booksellers’  windows  in 
the  Palais  Royal  was  a  scandal.  But 
we  do  say,  and  we  challenge  anybody  to 
deny  it,  that  the  reign  of  republican  light 
which  replaced  the  Empire,  has  utterly 
failed  to  redeem  its  promises.  After  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Buonapartes,  the  novelists  assumed 
unusual  license,  and  were  sympatheti¬ 
cally  reassured  by  political  sentiment. 
They  figured  as  the  honest  satirists  of 
that  Imperial  corruption  which  had  been 
tainting  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
If  they  stripped  vice  bare,  it  was  because 
over-fastidiousness  was  out  of  place 
when  they  were  teaching  great  social 
and  moral  lessons.  They  gave  them¬ 
selves  carte  blanche  in  coloring  malicious 
scandals,  when  nothing  was  too  black  or 
too  incredible  to  be  believed.  M.  Zola, 
who  loves  to  achieve  literary  labors  on 
an  immense  scale,  set  the  example  with 
a  whole  library  of  his  historico-romantic 
satires,  advertised  to  appear  in  annual 
issues.  That  may  have  been  all  very 
well  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  new 
censorship  ;  and  heaven  knows  there 
were  scandals  enough  under  the  Empire 
to  form  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  for  the 
most  extravagantly  sensational  embroid- 
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cries.  But  though  the  causes  of  those  serve  themselves  and  their  families  at 
very  disagreeable  books  have  passed  the  cost  of  their  country.  Whether  M. 
away,their  consequences  have  remained ;  Zola  believes  in  his  own  pictures,  or 
and  the  novels  of  the  day  tell  us,  what  whether  he  does  not,  we  do  not  envy  him 
we  had  every  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  shameful  or  a  dismal  reputation;  for 
there  has  been  an  accelerated  decline  that  is  the  dilemma  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
in  social  morality.  For  the  novelists  duced.  And  we  express  ourselves  the 
who  had  started  by  satirizing  the  past,  more  frankly  on  the  subject,  that  we  are 
are  become  servile  photographists  of  the  very  far  from  contesting  his  strength, 
manners  of  the  present  ;  and  were  man-  We  take  the  “  Assommoir  "  to  be  his 
ners  to  be  reformed,  we  suspect  they  most  powerful  novel ;  at  all  events,  we 
would  lose  their  popularity,  if  they  own  that  it  has  made  much  the  deepest 
hesitated  to  paint  them  as  far  worse  than  impression  upon  us.  We  read  it  with  a 
they  were.  horrible  attraction,  and  laid  it  down  with 

Of  course,  any  novel  that  is  to  deserve  an  attracting  disgust.  Zola  seems  a 
a  permanent  success  must  deal  more  or  bourgeois  Juvenal  in  his  dismal  visions 
less  with  the  ideal.  But  the  ordinary  of  the  depths  to  which  decent  human 
contemporary  French  novel,  when  it  nature  may  be  debased.  And  if  it  be  so, 
leaves  what  we  may  assume  to  be  solid  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence 
ground,  dwells  on  the  ideal  of  the  for  evil  of  a  writer  who  prostitutes  talent 
vicious  instead  of  the  virtuous.  The  approaching  to  genius  to  the  artistic  ex¬ 
figure  on  which  the  author  has  expanded  ecution  of  the  most  repulsive  photog- 
his  ingenuity  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mon-  raphy. 

ster  of  refined  depravity  ;  and  it  is  there  Personally,  and  for  bur  pleasure  in 
that  the  apostle  of  realism  tries  to  reading  his  books,  we  greatly  prefer 
sparkle.  In  selecting  a  few  of  the  re-  Daudet.  He  goes  to  Parisian  life  for 
cent  French  fictions  for  review,  we  are  his  studies,  but  he  sees  good  in  some 
certainly  not  going  to  notice  the  scandal-  things  and  in  certain  people.  When  he 
ous  "  Pot-bouillic,”  or  even  that  com-  can  be  conscientiously  consistent  with 
paratively  decent  group  of  commonplace  his  satirical  pictures  of  manners,  he 
stories  which  M.  Zola  has  more  lately  flashes  in  fitful  glances  of  light,  very 
reprinted  for  his  admirers.  But  we  are  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  pictures, 
bound  to  give  M.  Zola  this  praise  in  For  example,  in  his  ‘‘  Froment  Jeune  ” 
passing,  that  he  is  not  altogether  so  much  there  is  one  woman,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  a  materialist  as  he  professes  to  be.  whom  we  can  really  love  and  pity.  Al- 
He  not  unfrequently  invents,  and  to  though  his  Nabab  is,  as  he  is  meant 
very  profitable  purpose  ;  or  if  he  does  to  be,  almost  a  brutal  type  of  humanity, 
not  draw  liberally  on  his  imagination,  yet  all  along  we  feel  more  irresistibly 
we  would  almost  as  soon  have  lived  in  inclined  toward  the  man,  who  is  rather 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  in  the  Paris  the  victim  of  his  circumstances  than  of 
which  it  plea.ses  him  to  paint  so  minutely,  his  vices,  or  even  his  weaknesses.  But 
It  is  impossible  that  our  fallen  nature  in  M.  Daudet,  who  is  very  much  less  pro- 
the  French  capital  can  be  absolutely  so  lific  than  Zola,  has  just  produced  another 
vile  as  M.  Zola  depicts  it ;  and  were  story,  which  is  in  very  different  vein 
French  society  altogether  so  rotten  at  from  any  he  has  previously  written.  We 
the  core,  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo’s  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
“  Light  of  the  World”  would  be  num-  “  Evang^liste  ”  is  greatly  inferior  in 
bered.  We  say  it  to  the  credit  of  M.  artistic  merit  to  any  one  of  the  three 
Zola’s  talent  for  romance,  that  we  be-  works  which  have  made  M.  Daudet’s 
lieve  him  to  be  an  inveterate  and  in-  reputation.  The  reason  lies  on  the  sur- 
genious  calumniator  of  his  countrymen  :  face,  and  in  the  essence  of  the  subject ; 
his  women  are  decidedly  worse  than  his  while  the  very  excitement  with  which 
men,  inasmuch  as  their  weakness  takes  the  book  has  been  expected,  goes  far  to 
refuge  in  a  more  profound  hypocrisy  ;  account  for  a  comparative  failure, 
his  peasants  cultivate  in  a  kindly  soil  **  L’E\’ang6liste ’*  is  a  novel  with  a  pur- 
the  baser  forms  of  villainy  that  flourish  pose  ;  and  the  purpose,  moreover,  is  to 
luxuriously  in  great  cities  ;  while  the  make  a  savage  attack  on  one  of  the 
sole  idea  of  his  statesmen  of  Hite  is  to  sensational  movements  of  the  day.  It 
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has  been  rumored,  with  what  truth  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  M.  Daudet 
felt  personally  aggrieved  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  certain  of  the  proselytizers,  who 
are  the  French  counterparts  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Salvation  Armies.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  feelings  had  been 
outraged  by  an  incident  within  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  of  a  young  woman 
detournee  from  her  duties  and  affections 
by  an  immoral  abuse  of  spiritual  terror¬ 
ism.  And  even  if  the  report  be  false,  it 
might  very  naturally  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  one  who  casts  a  glance  through 
M.  Daudet’s  pages.  He  evidently  writes 
with  intense  bitterness.  His  hand 
trembles  so  visibly  with  suppressed  pas¬ 
sion,  that  he  has  lost  much  of  his  habit¬ 
ual  delicacy  of  touch  ;  and  figures 
which  have  oeen  outlined  at  first  with 
much  of  his  accustomed  firmness, 
gradually  become  blurred,  confused,  and 
distorted.  As  we  are  discussing  his 
book  purely  on  artistic  grounds,  we  are 
in  no  way  concerned  here  with  the 
honesty  or  the  discretion  of  “  Salvation¬ 
ists  ”  of  any  type.  We  are  willing  to 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
they  may  be  all  that  their  worst  enemies 
represent  them.  Hut  we  submit  that, 
even  from  a  polemical  point  of  view, 
abuse  is  not  argument — as  assuredly  it  is 
not  art.  A  forcible  indictment  may  be 
founded  on  the  baldest  statement  of 
damning  facts  ;  but  the  most  eloquent 
fiction  fails  of  its  object,  because  we  can 
never  be  certain  as  to  how  much  we  may 
believe,  and  because  we  more  than  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  writer’s  imagination  has 
flown  away  with  him.  So  that  M.  Daudet 
seems  to  draw  extravagantly  on  our 
credulity,  when  he  seeks  the  motives  of 
his  most  soul-stirring  episodes  in  almost 
impossible  inconsistencies  of  character. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  passionately 
enthusiastic  and  self-denying  women  can 
reconcile  it  with  a  living  faith  in  revela¬ 
tion  and  futurity,  to  doom  living  hearts 
to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  as  if  they 
were  vivisectionists  or  imiuisitors  of  the 
school  of  St.  Dominic.  It  is  harder  still 
to  believe  that  they  would  consciously 
imperil  their  salvation  by  tricks  of  the 
basest  kind,  that  bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  criminal  tribunals.  But  perhaps 
it  is  most  hard  of  all  to  be  persuaded 
that  any  exertion  of  moral  pressure 
could  have  swayed  M.  Daudet’s  cherish* 
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ed  heroine  into  acting  as  she  is  supposed 
to  act.  Before  the  most  loving  of 
daughters  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  deliberate  matricide,  her 
brain  must  surely  have  given  way  in  the 
wild  turmoil  of  her  emotions. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  almost 
worthy  of  M.  Daudet  at  his  best  :  the 
opening  chapters  are  nearly  as  simple 
and  as  charming  as  anything  he  has  ever 
written.  He  seems  by  an  exertion  of 
self-control  to  be  keeping  his  temper, 
that  he  may  depict  the  happy  home 
which  is  to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up. 
Madame  Ebsen,a  Danish  widow,  with  her 
daughter  Eline,  are  settled  in  peace, 
though  in  poverty,  in  Paris.  A  sorrow 
has  fallen  upon  them,  but  it  has  come  in 
the  course  of  nature,  for  they  have  just 
buried  the  aged  grandmother  they 
adored.  Eline  is  the  most  dutiful  and 
devoted  of  daughters  ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  she  appears  to  be  reasonably 
strong-minded.  .\t  all  events  she  is  the 
stay  ol  her  feeble  mother  ;  she  works 
cheerfully  to  keep  the  little  household 
in  comfort  ;  and  she  is  ever  ready  to  do 
a  kind  action  to  her  neighbors.  Be  it 
remarked,  too,  that  Mademoiselle  Eb- 
sen’s  religious  upbringing  has  predis¬ 
posed  her  neither  to  mysticism  not  to 
superstition.  She  belongs  to  one  of 
those  Protestant  sects  which  tend  to 
foster  more  robust  and  independent 
belief  ;  and  she  has  always  lived  in 
friendly  confidence  with  the  venerable 
pastor  of  her  communion.  The  girl  is 
the  fondest  of  daughters,  and  she  has 
the  tenderest  instincts  of  maternity  as 
well.  We  see  it  when  the  Ebsens,  as 
Parisian  neighbors  will  do,  form  an 
intimacy  with  a  family  who  come  to 
reside  in  the  same  house.  M.  Lorie,  as 
he  is  first  presented  to  us,  is  excellent  ; 
although  afterward  M.  Daudet  halt 
forgets  or  neglects  him.  Ex-sousprefet 
of  a  district  in  Algiers,  the  story  of  his 
life  is  the  story  of  a  failure.  An  official 
to  the  heart’s  core,  he  has  lost  his  place  ; 
an  affectionate  husband,  he  has  lost  his 
wife.  Come  to  Paris  with  a  couple  of 
children  and  an  attached  domestic,  the 
luckless  little  family  are  almost  starving. 
The  Ebsens  succor  the  children  in  ill¬ 
ness  ;  Eline  becomes  a  mother  to  the 
little  girl.  So  strong  indeed  is  the  tie 
between  the  two,  that  Eline,  in  the  bare 
apprehension  of  a  separation,  is  led  to 
4t 
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give  her  assent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
lather.  What  seemed  in  the  beginning 
to  be  a  marriage  de  com'ename  is  likely 
to  turn  out  a  very  happy  one.  Eline  is 
a  reasonable  girl,  hitherto  heart-whole  ; 
while  M.  Lorie,  although  something  of 
a  prig,  is  a  good  fellow  and  devoted  to 
her :  they  have  influential  patrons  to 
help  them  to  a  livelihood,  and  the  pru¬ 
dent  Madame  Ebsen  is  entirely  satisfied. 

It  is  then  that  the  scene  changes,  and 
we  and  Eline  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  demon  of  the  novel,  who  masks 
herself  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light. 
M.  Daudet  has  bestowed  considerable 
pains  upon  Madame  Autheman  ;  but  in 
painting  a  mystery  of  mystic  fanaticism, 
he  has  made  a  monster.  Madame 
Autheman  had  felt  spiritual  longings 
from  her  childhood  :  in  her  maidenhood 
she  seemed  to  have  found  her  affinity  in 
a  manly  young  theological  student,  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  Unhappily  her 
parents  are  ruined,  and  she  is  jilted. 
Thenceforward  she  resolves  to  make 
religion  her  vocation  ;  and  ap))arently 
determines  at  the  same  time  to  take  her 
revenge  by  outraging  all  those  worldly 
affections  that  have  been  disappointed 
in  herself.  The  first  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  characteristically  inconsistent. 
Without  an  idea  of  paying  him  with 
either  love  or  duty,  she  weds  a  wealthy 
young  Jewish  banker,  that  she  may  use 
his  wealth  for  her  purposes.  Treating 
him  as  her  banker,  but  never  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  abuses  her  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  over  him  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  creed.  We  may  remark 
parenthetically  that,  when  the  unhappy 
man— turned  renegade  for  the  love  of  a 
woman  who  has  always  been  ice  to  him 
— is  ultimately  driven  to  suicide  by  her 
austerity,  she  can  spare  his  memory 
neither  a  tear  nor  a  regret.  The  great 
wealth  of  Madame  Autheman  enables 
her  to  keep  a  staff  [in  her  pay,  who  are 
all  of  them  either  blind  enthusiasts  or 
black  hypocrites.  They  are  bound  by 
the  tenure  of  their  service  to  be  unscru¬ 
pulous  as  their  mistress  ;  and  their  mis¬ 
tress  has  neither  conscience  nor  remorse. 
Circumstances  induce  her  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Eline,  and  she  begins  by 
terrifying  the  girl  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
dead  grandmother.  She'  persuades  her 
that,  as  the  worthy  old  lady  has  died 
without  declaring  her  “  saving  knowl¬ 


edge  ”  of  the  Redeemer,  there  can  be 
no  possible  redemption  for  her.  The 
doom  of  the  departed  is  fixed  beyond  re¬ 
call  ;  but  happily  there  is  time  to  rescue* 
the  living.  And  the  imminent  danger 
to  herself  and  those  dearest  to  her, 
which  must  be  averted  at  any  cost,  is 
the  machinery  Madame  Autheman  sets 
in  motion  to  mould  Mdlle.  Ebsen  to  her 
will.  Going  further  than  any  Jesuit  in 
the  practice  of  the  doctrine  that  an  end 
may  justify  any  conceivable  means,  the 
essence  of  her  proceedings  is  deceit  and 
secrecy.  Madame  Ebsen  sees  her 
daughter  slipping  from  her,  without 
t>eing  able  to  assign  a  cause,  or  win  her 
child  to  an  explanation.  Finally,  the 
girl  is  persuaded  to  leave  her  mother’s 
roof,  and  take  refuge  under  the  wings 
of  her  patroness.  The  mother  follows 
the  fugitive  in  vain.  She  is  met  at  every 
turn  by  lies,  or  baffled  by  those  myste¬ 
rious  social  and  legal  influences  which  the 
wealthy  banking  house  has  been  at  pains 
to  cultivate.  We  may  remark,  that 
the  possible  influences  of  what  was  at 
best  but  a  second  rate  financial  estab¬ 
lishment,  have  been  grossly  and  outra¬ 
geously  exaggerated,  to  the  discredit  of 
French  institutions.  Finally,  by  a  re¬ 
finement  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  when 
it  appeals  that  a  judicial  scandal  is  well- 
nigh  inevitable,  F.line  is  sent  back  to  her 
mother  for  a  time,  simply  that  she  may 
be  represented  as  a  free  agent.  A  free 
agent  she  is  in  a  bodily  sense  ;  but 
Madame  Autheman  has  succeeded  in 
trammelling  her  soul  effectually  ;  and 
when  the  time  is  expired,  and  when  a 
satisfactory  defence  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  she  leaves  her  broken-hearted 
mother  with  scarcely  a  tremor.  Even 
admitting  the  credibility  of  all  the  rest, 
we  maintain  that  a  prolonged  ordeal  of 
the  kind,  practiced  on  such  a  girl  as 
Eline  was  represented,  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  feeble  human 
nature. 

Of  course  M.  Daudet  must  always  be 
bright,  and  frequently  brilliant.  We 
have  already  praised  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  and  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  much  that  is  moving  in  it. 
If  Madame  Autheman  were  not  so  in¬ 
conceivable,  she  would  be  imposing. 
Even  within  the  limits  of  the  credible, 
she  is  made  to  show  an  extraordinary 
force  of  will  ;  and  we  are  left  to  sunnise 
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the  volcanic  agencies  and  internal  con¬ 
vulsions  which  may  be  smouldering  and 
working  under  that  impassible  exterior. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  than  the 
scene,  with  its  prologue  and  its  epilogue, 
where  her  pastor  is  brought  to  denounce 
the  sinner  from  the  pulpit.  The  old 
Aussandon  is  a  pious  divine,  but  poor 
and  henpecked,  .and  something  of  a 
time-server.  He  would  have  openly 
championed  the  cause  of  Kline’s  afflicted 
mother,  but  fear  of  his  wife  and  his 
worldly  interests  have  restrained  him. 
But  the  old  man’s  heart  has  been  burn¬ 
ing  within  him  ;  his  conscience  is  per¬ 
petually  reproaching  him  for  his  timid¬ 
ity  ;  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
his  better  half  he  summons  courage  to 
do  his  duty,  and  to  dare  the  conse¬ 
quences.  He  launches  the  solemn 
thunders  of  the  Church  at  the  wealthiest 
member  of  the  congregation  ;  and  all 
his  hearers  arc  shaken  except  the  object 
of  his  pointed  censures.  The  sacrament 
is  to  follow,  and  the  anonymously  de¬ 
nounced  offender  dares  to  draw  near  to 
the  sacred  table.  He  makes  his 
whispered  warnings  more  solemn  and 
direct,  but  with  her  cold  audacity  she 
joins  the  communicants.  His  duty  has 
been  discharged  ;  he  is  absolved  from  his 
responsibility  ;  and  the  reactioa  follows 
on  his  effort  of  heroism.  We  see  the 
very  servants  of  the  '*  temple”  shrink 
from  the  man  who  has  challenged  the 
enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Madame 
Autheman,  and  his  heart  sinks  within 
him  when  he  forecasts  the  meeting  with 
his  wife.  But  then  that  worthy  woman 
throws  herself  into  his  arms,  remember¬ 
ing  her  marrijge  vows  in  impending 
adversity,  and  proud  of  the  husband 
who  has  risked  all  for  his  conscience. 
Very  excellent,  too,  are  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  who  have  followed  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  unlucky  M.  Lorie  ;  and 
very  pretty  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
little  children,  left  motherless  in  the  care 
of  a  devoted  maid.  But  any  interest  in 
the  novel  is  merely  casual  or  ephemeral  ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  author’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  it  had  far  better  be  forgotten. 

Following  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  novelists  of  the  day,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  select  three  very  favorable  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  by  men  of  lesser  note, 
though  still  of  considerable  reputation. 
Had  we  merely  gone  by  notoriety  and 


popularity,  we  could  not  have  omitted 
two  novels  by  Adolphe  Belot,  and  one 
of  them  would  have  been  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  example  in  vindication  of  our 
severest  strictures.  As  for  the  "  Fugi¬ 
tives  de  Vienne,”  it  is  deceptive  in  its 
title,  and  so  harmless  that  M.  Belot  feels 
bound  to  apologize.  It  is  but  a  reprint 
of  articles  contributed  to  Viennese 
journals,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
might  have  been  confidently  expected, 
with  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  Vien¬ 
nese  ladies.  As  for  his  other  book — 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  decline 
to  advertise  by  name — we  can  only  say 
that  he  may  safely  rest  such  credit  as  he 
has  upon  it.  There  is  no  denying  its 
cleverness,  and  perhaps  he  has  been 
never  so  wantonly  offensive.  So 
shameless  is  it,  that  it  has  evidently  been 
borne  in  upon  him  that  even  the  author 
of  ‘‘Mademoiselle  Giraud  ”  and  of 
”  La  Femme  de  Feu,”  is  constrained  to 
make  elaborate  apology.  And  we  may 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of 
the  times,  that  an  author  enjoying  so 
wide  a  reputation  can  care,  in  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  his  age  and  powers,  to  put  his 
name  to  a  masterpiece  of  sensuality. 
But  to  return  to  the  books  which  we 
mean  to  notice,  all  the  three  have  a 
double  recommendation.  They  are 
clever  stories  by  practised  authors  ;  and 
they  are  safe  reading  for  respectable 
households,  inasmuch  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  risque  in  any  one  of  them  than 
may  be  found  in  three  out  of  four  of 
the  fictions  of  our  own  lady-novelists. 
We  give  the  preference  to  a  tale  by  M. 
Jules  Claretie,  although  perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  equal  in  merit  to  M.  Malot’s 
”  Petite  Soeur.  ”  But  then  the  ‘‘  Mil¬ 
lion  ”  is  possibly  of  more  general  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  M.  Claretie  appears  ordinarily 
to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the 
authors  w’e  have  unhesitatingly  con¬ 
demned  and  those  we  can  honestly  ad¬ 
mire.  And  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 
his  latest  work  to  which  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  take  exception  on  moral  grounds. 
M.  Claretie  has  always  submitted  some¬ 
what  reluctantly  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
dissolute  public,  while  his  inclinations 
seemed  to  draw  him  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  loves  what  is  good  ;  he 
appreciates  delicacy  of  sentiment  ;  and, 
nevertheless,  his  novels  are  essentially 
worldly.  The  ”  Million”  is  distinctly 
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a  case  in  point.  We  are  carried  along 
in  a  whirl  of  frivolity  and  speculation  ; 
his  heroes  are  chiefly  men  who  have  bat¬ 
tled  on  the  Bourse,  or  merchants  who 
have  struggled  unsuccessfully  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  his  men  and  his  women, 
for  the  most  part,  worship  either  Mam¬ 
mon  or  Fashion  before  all  things.  Yet 
he  can  sympathetically  sketch  subordi¬ 
nate  characters,  who  attract  us  infinitely 
more  than  others,  who  thrust  themselves 
more  conspicuously  forward.  His  imag¬ 
ination  can  rise  to  ideals  of  disinterest¬ 
edness  which  approach  the  heroic,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  surroundings  ;  and 
instead  of  gloating  over  the  blighting  of 
some  promising  life,  where  sin  has 
almost  consciously  been  working  for  ret¬ 
ribution,  he  loves  to  let  good  triumph 
over  evil,  and  to  teach  that  the  gravest 
faults  may  be  atoned  by  genuine  repent¬ 
ance.  Some  of  his  critical  French  con¬ 
temporaries  have  objected  to  M.  Claretie 
that  he  has  too  many  literary  irons  in  the 
Are  ever  to  take  rank  as  a  leading  novel¬ 
ist.  They  admit  that  he  was  a  writer  of 
great  possibilities  ;  but  they  maintain 
that  the  novelist  must  concentrate  him¬ 
self  upon  his  work,  that  he  should  lei¬ 
surely  develop  his  fancies  in  an  undis¬ 
tracted  brain  ;  and  they  cite  the  faults 
of  Claretie’s  Actions  in  support  of  their 
theories.  He  is  too  active  as  a  journal¬ 
ist — so  they  say — to  do  himself  justice 
as  a  novelist ;  his  plots  are  carelessly 
conceived,  and  slovenly  worked  out. 
Even  if  the  principle  they  lay  down  be 
generally  sound,  our  English  experience 
must  convince  us  that  there  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  it.  Hitherto,  however,  so 
far  as  M.  Claretie  is  concerned,  we  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  with  them  ;  but 
it  strikes  us  that  “  Le  Million,”  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  marks  a  great  advance 
upon  his  former  work.  The  plot  is 
strong  and  solid.  Incidents  that  must 
have  been  long  foreseen  are  made  to 
dovetail  into  each  other  ingeniously, 
from  the  Arst  chapter  to  the  last  ;  and 
striking  situations  arise  out  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  could  only  have  been  rec¬ 
onciled  and  arranged  by  forethought. 
And  we  have  a  similar  sense  of  a  well- 
reasoned  consistency  in  his  characters, 
even  when  their  conduct  surprises  us  or 
baffles  our  anticipations. 

We  have  said  that  ”  Le  Million”  is 
of  the  world  and  worldly,  notwithstand¬ 


ing  its  glimpses  of  nobler  things  ;  and 
M.  Claretie  is  invariably  and  intensely 
Parisian.  Thence  perhaps  his  success, 
in  spite  of  occasional  carelessness.  He 
is  none  of  those  novelists,  like  Andre 
Theuriet,  who  have  settled  down  in  the 
colony  of  artists  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
can  dash  you  off  a  simple  idyl  of  the 
woods  and  streams,  .that  gains  favor 
with  artiAcial  folks  from  the  inherent 
graces  of  the  sentiment.  M.  Claretie 
lays  his  hand  on  the  pulses  of  the  city 
in  which  he  has  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  aspirations.  In  his  mote  ear¬ 
nest  moments  he  expresses  his  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  men  who  are  most  pain¬ 
fully  conscious  of  the  trivialities  that  oc¬ 
cupy  and  intoxicate  them.  ”  Le  Mil¬ 
lion”  opens  in  an  al  fresco  cafe  of  the 
Champs  Elysees — chez  Ledoyen,  as  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  green  sauce 
served  with  the  salmon — one  of  those 
touches  of  contemporary  realism  which 
the  frequenter  of  Paris  should  recognize. 
It  is  the  grande  fete-A^y  of  the  vernis¬ 
sage,  when  all  Paris  with  any  pretensions 
to  fashion  or  taste,  has  been  crowding 
the  galleries  of  the  Art  Exhibition  for 
the  coming  season.  Louis  Ribeyre, 
who  has  invited  a  little  family  gathering 
as  host,  is  a  genuine  Frenchman  and 
Parisian.down  to  the  tips  of  his  varnish¬ 
ed  boots.  But  besides  that,  there  is  a 
strong  dash  of  Bohemian  blood  in  his 
veins  ;  he  has  all  the  Bohemian  gayety 
of  heart,  and  he  affects  the  Bohemian 
liberty  of  speech.  Differently  connected 
or  associated,  he  might  possibly  have 
been  a  great  imaginative  painter  ;  more 
practical,  he  might  have  made  a  fortune 
by  limning  fashionable  portraits.  Know¬ 
ing  what  we  know  of  him,  the  latter  pos¬ 
sibility  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
mocking  jealousy  with  which  he  remarks 
the  portrait-painter  the  most  in  vogue, 
who  is  displaying  his  graces  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  table.  As  it  is,  Louis  appears  to 
have  money  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
or  he  would  not  Agure  as  Amphitryon 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  a  competency 
has  encouraged  him  in  his  natural  indo¬ 
lence  and  in  his  caprices,  which  unAt 
him  for  making  serious  exertions.  He 
is  lie  by  his  relationships  with  capital 
and  trade  ;  and  we  suspect  from  the 
Arst  that  there  is  unacknowledged  envy 
in  the  indifference  he  professes  to  riches 
and  luxuries.  It  is  a  happy  thought 
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which  groups  all  the  leading  characters 
of  the  story,  and  groups  them  naturally, 
round  one  little  table  in  the  opening 
chapter.  We  feel  that  each  of  the  paint¬ 
er’s  guests  must  more  or  less  have  a 
marked  individuality,  and  that  the  con¬ 
trast  or  conjunction  of  their  very  differ¬ 
ent  natures  may  lead  them  through  a 
series  of  exciting  experiences.  The 
meeting  is  a  reflection  in  miniature  of 
middle-class  Paris,  sprung  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  aspiring  to  the  plutocracy,  and  given 
over  to  feverish  excitements  in  one  shape 
or  another.  Most  boisterous,  and  forc¬ 
ing  himself  most  conspicuously  upon 
our  notice  as  on  that  of  his  neighbors, 
is  Emile  Guillemard,  one  of  the  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  Bourse ;  a  broker  and 
speculator,  who  can  trade  upon  the  in¬ 
valuable  capital  of  a  reputation  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  everything  he  attempts — a 
man  who  has  seldom  a  minute  he  can 
call  his  own,  and  who  has  condescend¬ 
ed  as  a  very  exceptional  favor  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  dejeuner  of  his  cousin  the 
painter — for  even  a  boursier  must  eat 
somewhere,  and  his  carriage  awaits  him 
outside.  He  is  a  vulgar  good  fellow, 
whose  bead  has  been  heated  by  his  good 
fortune ;  who  accumulates  money  by 
strokes  of  audacity  ;  whose  heart  may 
still  possibly  be  in  the  right  place — 
which  is  a  point  that  is  to  be  settled  in 
the  course  of  the  story  ;  but  who  rattles 
his  money-bags  obnoxiously  in  your  face, 
and  whose  company  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  to  what  we  call  a  gentleman.  A 
veritable  type  of  his  class  in  Paris  ;  in 
England  we  should  indicate  this  M. 
Guillemard  as  an  over-prosperous  com¬ 
mercial  traveller.  His  daughter  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  should  expect,  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  has  good  looks,  and  is  su¬ 
perficially  brilliant.  When  we  say  that 
she  is  the  idol  of  her  father,  we  have 
shown  how  she  has  been  spoiled.  In¬ 
deed,  as  it  is,  taking  her  disadvantages 
into  account,  Raymonde  Guillemard 
must  have  had  a  deal  of  the  angel  in 
her.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  petted  darling  of  the  vulgar 
capitalist.  La  Cousinette,  as  Louis 
Ribeyre  playfully  calls  her,  can  literally 
throw  millions  away  on  her  fantasies. 
It  is  her  father’s  boast  that  he  fills  her 
purse  so  fast,  that  nothing  which  the 
giddy  spendthrift  can  do  can  drain  it. 
.And  though  he  has  provided  her  with 


an  imperturbable  Englishwoman  for 
chaperon,  Raymonde  is  a  girl  who  will 
take  the  bit  in  her  teeth.  As  she  does 
what  she  pleases,  so  she  says  what  she 
likes  ;  nor  does  she  scruple  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  one  of  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  of  the  venal  beauties  in  the  Bois 
who  happens  to  resemble  her  in  person 
and  in  face. 

In  contrast  with  the  prosperous  Guil¬ 
lemard  and  his  heiress,  are  Victor 
Ribeyre  and  his  only  daughter.  While 
Raymonde,  so  far  as  wealth  goes,  should 
have  the  world  at  her  feet,  Andree 
Ribeyre  is  likely  to  inherit  nothing. 
That  is  her  father’s  second  greatest 
grief,  while  he  has  been  succumbing  to 
the  anxieties  of  a  struggling  business. 
Andr6e,  we  must  say  in  passing,  is  rel¬ 
atively  insipid,  because  she  is  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  generous  simplicity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  ;  although  the  simple-mind¬ 
ed  devotion  she  feels  for  her  father  is 
sure  to  cause  her  trouble  when  she 
comes  to  fall  in  love.  A  more  interest¬ 
ing  personage  is  Madame  Ribeyre,  who 
naturally  claims  the  first  place  in  her 
husband’s  anxieties  ;  who  is  little  older 
than  her  step-daughter,  and  even  more 
beautiful,  though  in  a  different  style. 
In  the  first  place,  Victor  Ribeyre  is  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  his  wife  ;  in  the 
second  place,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
misdoubts  her.  The  beautiful  Gene¬ 
vieve  is  more  Parisian  than  Guillemard  ; 
more  Parisian  even  than  her  cousin 
Louis.  Like  Solomon’s  virtuous  wife, 
she  would  be  a  crown  to  a  wealthy  hus¬ 
band,  but  she  was  never  made  to  share 
the  sorrows  of  a  poor  man.  She  had 
more  than  enough  of  sordid  anxiety  as  a 
girl,  when  she  saw  her  father  being 
driven  foot  by  foot  toward  bankruptcy. 
She  loves  money  and  admiration  in  an 
honest  way,  but  for  admiration  and 
money  she  has  irrepressible  longings. 
Moreover,  she  has  much  of  that  senti¬ 
mental  sensuousness  of  the  creole,  which 
George  Sand  exhibited  so  effectively  in 
“  Indiana.”  She  loves  her  husband  as 
yet,  but  her  domestic  anxieties  irritate 
her  beyond  endurance :  already  they 
are  telling  on  her  health  and  looks  ;  and 
she  feels  that  relief  at  any  price  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  Guillemard  is 
not  subtle  enough  to  read  her  mind,  nor 
does  he  pride  himself  on  personal  fas¬ 
cinations.  But  he  is  quite  shrewd 
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enough  to  see  that  she  is  dazzled  by  his 
millions,  and  he  can  heartily  pity  and 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  distaste  for 
poverty.  He  places  himself  and  all  he 
has  at  her  disposal — as  a  cousin  ;  and 
should  his  liberality  lead  on  to  anything 
serious,  why,  tant  pis  pour  le  cousin 
Victor.  He  will  not  tell  himself  coldly 
that  he  would  seduce  his  cousin’s  wife 
but  property  has  its  privileges  as  poverty 
has  its  penalties.  It  would  be  a  kind¬ 
ly  action  to  give  Madame  Genevieve  all 
she  desires,  and  the  conseciuences  may  be 
postponed  for  after-consideration.  So 
that  the  virtue  of  the  beautiful  Genevieve 
trembles  in  the  balance  of  the  future  ; 
and  if  she  were  in  the  hands  of  M.  Zola 
or  even  of  M.  Daudet,  we  should  predict 
pretty  confidently  that  her  fall  was  pre¬ 
destined. 

This  sketch  of  the  characters  who  give 
its  marked  features  to  the  story  shows 
that  there  is  the  material  for  an  ingen¬ 
ious  plot ;  and  M.  Claretie  makes  the 
best  of  them,  with  a  delicacy  and  even  a 
tenderness  to  which  Parisian  novelists 
have  seldom  accustomed  us  of  late. 
The  pivot  of  the  dramatic  action  is  the 
capricious  testamentary  disposition  of  an 
uncle  who  was  many  times  millionnaire. 
Old  Ducrey,  who  is  only  left  too  much 
in  outline,  might  have  been  a  study  for 
Balzac,  and  has  very  probably  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him.  A  rou^  in  his  youth, 
the  old  man  would  be  a  miser  in  his  age, 
but  for  a  solitary  taste,  in  which  he  is 
profuse.  Leading  a  lonely  life  with  a 
single  housekeeper,  he  crowds  his  rooms 
with  miracles  of  artistic  furniture,  and 
rests  his  posthumous  reputation  on 
the  excitement  that  will  be  created 
by  their  sale.  He  passes  his  time,  to 
the  very  last,  in  devising  fresh  finan¬ 
cial  combinations.  There  is  a  very 
powerful  scene  when  Victor  Ribeyre 
pays  him  a  visit,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  obtaining  an  indispensable  ad- 
*  vance.  He  sees  the  avaricious  old  skele¬ 
ton,  with  death  in  his  face,  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  an  exquisite  crucifix  which 
Ducrey  had  bought  for  the  sake  of  the 
carving,and  with  a  fading  light  in  his  eyes, 
that  is  only  rekindled  by  the  prospective 
gains  of  some  rascally  transaction. 
Desperate  as  are  his  financial  extremi* 
ties,  the  honest  Victor  dare  not  prefer 
his  request  ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  that 
he  did  not  provoke  a  certain  refusal. 


Having'led  a  godless  and  conscienceless 
life,  Ducrey  leaves  a  legacy  of  mischief 
behind  him.  He  revokes  what  would 
have  been  a  natural  will  by  a  codicil  em¬ 
bodying  the  most  capricious  conditions, 
and  conveying  away  his  property  from 
his  natural  heirs.  Hence  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  give  their  interest  to  the  story, 
and  the  ordeals  to  which  the  frailties  of 
Ducrey’s  relatives  are  subjected.  The 
will  has  been  acted  upon  before  the  codicil 
is  discovered,  and  the  brothers  Ribeyre 
have  been  suddenly  enriched.  To  Vic¬ 
tor  the  accession  of  wealth  brings  inex¬ 
pressible  relief.  Not  only  is  he  released 
from  a  life  of  anxiety,  but  the  w’ife  that 
he  had  trembled  to  lose  is  secured  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  announcement 
of  his  fortune  came  somewhat  too  late  ; 
for  his  Genevieve  had  broken  down  only 
the  evening  before,  and  revealed  to  him 
in  a  passionate  outbreak  the  longings 
she  had  hitherto  kept  concealed.  In 
the  revelation  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  losing  his  hold  on  his  idol,  and  his 
vague  suspicions  of  Guillemard  were  tak¬ 
ing  tangible  shape.  With  wealth,  his 
wife  has  really  become  an  honest  woman 
again  ;  and  her  reviving  love  was  unmis¬ 
takably  genuine.  While  as  for  the  care¬ 
less  Louis,  who  had  always  scoffed  at 
the  sorrows  of  the  rich,  he  has  taken 
more  kindly  than  Victor  to  his  novel 
circumstances. 

When  the  brothers  learn  that  the 
money  they  have  been  enjoying  was 
never  really  meant  for  them  after  all, 
they  behave  according  to  their  different 
natures.  The  clever  and  reckless  Louis 
finds  specious  arguments  why  they 
should  not  be  victimized  by  an  old 
tyrant’s  crotchets.  The  honest  Victor 
would  wash  his  hands  at  once  ;  but  then 
his  affection  for  Genevieve  is  artfully 
wrought  upon.  Will  he  lose  her  love 
by  renewing  her  anxieties  ?  Will  he 
condemn  her  again  to  the  misery  that 
was  making  shipwreck  of  her  health,  and 
which  will  plunge  her  back  in  tempta¬ 
tions  which  may  prove  irresistible  ? 
During  the  year  through  which  the 
brothers  guard  their  guilty  secret  and 
keep  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  sufferings  to  which  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  V’ictor  is  condemned.  Aided 
by  circumstances,  however,  his  probity 
reasserts  itself  at  last  ;  and  then  the 
problem  that  chiefly  interests  us  is,  how 
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Genevieve  may  take  the  disclosure. 
M,  Claretie’s  treatment  of  the  difficult 
situation  is  bold,  and,  we  may  add, 
doubtful.  It  seems  to  us  that  Gene¬ 
vieve  is  saved,  and  that  the  forebodings 
which  had  beset  her  husband  are  falsi¬ 
fied,  at  the  cost  of  probabilities.  The 
woman  who  was  nearly  selling  herself 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  has  been 
morally  regenerated  by  her  temporary 
iinmersement  in  them.  It  is  not  that 
she  has  tasted  their  bitterness  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  enjoyed  them  heartily. 
But  having  enjoyed  them  for  a  time,  her 
longings  have  been  satisfied  ;  and  now^ 
she  is  content  to  resign  herself  to  destiny 
and  duty.  The  dying  Victor  finds  her 
a  devoted  nurse,  and  he  dies  as  sure  of 
her  devotion  as  of  that  of  his  unworldly 
daughter.  As  for  Louis,  the  effect  upon 
him  is  more  natural.  He  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off  his  legs  in  the  sudden  overflow  of 
a  I’actolus,  and  having  no  firm  princi¬ 
ples  to  support  him,  had  gone  with  the 
golden  stream,  and  even  found  elo- 
(|uence  to  turn  tempter  to  his  brother. 
But  his  wants  are  really  few  ;  his  tastes 
were  naturally  simple  ;  he  had  been 
becoming  blase  on  everything,  when  he 
found  his  occup.it ion  as  an  artist  gone  ; 
and  he  is  consoled  besides  by  the  love 
of  the  cousinette,  who  has  proved  that 
her  giddiness  was  only  skin-deep  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  marvellous  proof  of  disinter¬ 
estedness.  And  Louis,  again,  in  the 
days  of  his  wealth,  had  given  her  a  char¬ 
acteristically  Parisian  proof  of  his  ad¬ 
miration.  When  he  fancied  the  cousin- 
ette  would  never  care  for  him,  he  had 
paid  his  court  to  one  of  the  must  brill¬ 
iant  types  of  the  cocotte,  because  in 
hair,  and  looks,  and  perhaps  in  etour- 
tlerie,  that  brilliant  being  reminded  him 
of  Raymonde.  In  the  i)ersons  we  have 
sketched,  such  as  they  are,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  weak  but  well-meaning 
Victor,  we  see  the  darker  or  more  frivo¬ 
lous  side  of  Claretie’s  pictures  of  Pari¬ 
sian-life.  Contrasted  with  them  are 
others  who  rise  to  sublime  and  almost 
Quixotic  heights  of  self-sacrifice — such 
as  Olivier  Giraud,  the  confidential 
clerk,  whd  is  almost  savagely  aggressive 
in  his  proud  independence  ;  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  .^ndroe  Ribeyre,  whom  he  ulti¬ 
mately  marries.  But  we  are  sorry  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  notwithstanding  their  nobility 
of  nature,  these  models  of  the  virtues 


are  relatively  tame.  They  make  all  the 
difference,  however,  to  the  morality  of 
a  story  in  which  vice  is  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded  ;  and^'M.  Claretie  de¬ 
serves  all  possible  credit  for  the  virtues 
which  he  may  have  exaggerated,  but 
which  he  praises  and  admires  ;  w’hile  the 
sentiment  of  his  story  is  relieved  and 
enlivened  by  those  battles  on  the  Bourse 
to  which  we  made  allusion,  in  which  M. 
Guillemard  is  driven  to  the  wall,  to  be 
saved  by  a  miracle  of  fortune. 

M.  Malot,  if  he  seems  scarcely  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  M.  Claretie 
has  perhaps  more  delicate  perceptions 
of  human  nature  in  general,  and  a 
warmer  sympathy  with  its  softer  side. 
“  La  Petite  Sceur”  is  meant  as  a  com¬ 
panion  study  to  “  Sans  Famille,”  which 
we  reviewed  in  the  Magazine  some  years 
ago  ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  other  in 
many  respects.  It  is  almost  equally 
sensational,  but  the  sensations  are  of  a 
different  kind.  We  have  no  little  vaga¬ 
bond  roughing  it  barefooted  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  alternately  bullied  and  petted  by 
the  wandering  mountebanks  who  seek 
to  make  a  profit  of  him.  In  place  of  a 
friendless  orphan  boy,  we  have  a  little 
girl  with  a  home  and  an  affectionate 
mother.  None  the  less  is  the  life  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  made  excit¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  For  although  she 
may  always  count  upon  the  most  tender 
watchfulness — though  she  has  a  mother 
who  idolizes  and  a  lover  who  adores 
her  ;  yet,  after  all,  her  fate  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  father  who  is  only  to  be 
moved  by  considerations  of  self-interest. 
So  that  Genevieve  de  Mussidan’s  future 
altogether  depends  on  the  circumstances 
that  become  too  strong  for  the  perverse 
selfishness  of  her  father,  and  which  are 
incidentally  evolved  in  the  course  of  the 
story. 

The  plot  that  sets  the  characters  in 
action  is  an  ingenious  one  ;  but  it  sup¬ 
plies  another  example  of  what  we  have 
just  asserted — that  the  most  objection¬ 
able  characters  in  a  novel  are  usually 
the  most  artistically  interesting.  The 
mother  of  “  the  little  sister”  is  admir¬ 
able,  notwithstanding  the  single  slip 
from  virtue  which  gives  all  the  coloring 
and  interest  to  what  must  otherwise 
have  been  a  commonplace  life.  She  is 
a  cheerful,  kindly,  hard-working  woman  ; 
she  would  have  been  a  most  loving  wife 
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had  she  met  with  a  decent  husband  ; 
and  maternal  affection  arms  her  with  the 
courage  to  flutter  like  the  hen*paitridge 
in  defence  of  her  little  ones.  But  it  is 
her  husband,  scamp  as  he  is,  who  de¬ 
servedly  attracts  our  attention.  The 
story  opens  in  a  way  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  scores  of  familiar 
French  novels  by  Paul  de  Kock  and 
others.  The  life  in  single  rooms  in 
one  of  the  great  Parisian  rookeries, 
brings  next-door  neighbors  into  close  re¬ 
lations,  sometimes  to  their  satisfaction, 
but  more  often  to  their  sorrow.  In  one 
of  these  lodging-houses  a  certain  M. 
Passeron  becomes  an  object  of  general 
gossip.  There  is  a  mystery  about  him, 
w’ith  a  grand  distinction  of  manners. 
His  stock  of  linen  is  as  scanty  as  his 
visible  resources,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
the  linen  is  embroidered  with  a  coronet. 
He  holds  himself  civilly  though  almost 
superciliously  aloof.  Mademoiselle  An- 
gt'lique,  who  lives  in  the  next  room,  has 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  him  a  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  nothing  less  than  saving  him 
from  death,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring  of  starvation.  That  extrem¬ 
ity,  from  which  he  was  so  opportunely 
rescued,  marks  the  eminent  inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  M.  Passeron’s  nature.  He  is  a 
probable  enough  Parisian  type,  although 
almost  impossible  in  most  other  capitals. 
M.  Passeron  is  the  vainest  and  meanest 
of  mankind.  He  is  really  the  Count  de 
Mussidan,  chief  of  an  ancient  family, 
who  has  already  “  eaten”  two  great  fort¬ 
unes  and  is  holding  on  in  expectation 
of  a  third.  Being  reduced  to  humiliat¬ 
ing  straits  of  economy,  he  has  suppress¬ 
ed  his  name  and  eclipsed  his  existence. 
He  sleeps  and  starves  in  a  bare  garret, 
rented  at  a  few  francs  the  month  ;  and 
promenades  the  Boulevards  every  after¬ 
noon,  exchanging  salutations  with  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  habitues.  Rather 
than  beg  of  his  humble  neighbors,  he 
had  resigned  himself  to  die  of  inanition. 
But  when  Mademoiselle  Angelique,  who 
would  have  been  called  a  grisette  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  helps  him  into  her  room  and 
feeds  and  warms  him,  all  the  nobility  of 
his  lofty  nature  revives.  Hardly  is  he 
able  to  steady  himself  on  his  legs  than 
he  imposes  with  his  grand  manner  on 
his  benefactress.  Condescending  grace¬ 
fully,  with  the  hereditary  distinction  of 
his  race,  and  reassuring  her  with  the 


gentleness  of  his  insinuating  gratitude, 
he  incites  her  to  fresh  acts  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  While  she  is  feeding  and  warm¬ 
ing  him  day  after  day,  both  of  them  feel 
that  she  is  the  obliged  party.  He  shows 
himself  capable  of  the  most  sublime  self- 
sacrifice — all  the  more  sublime,  that  she 
is  not  in  the  secret  of  it.  She  spends 
her  hard-earned  savings  in  spreading  a 
comfortable  board  for  him.  While  he, 
en  galani  homme,  sits  down  to  “cook¬ 
ery  that  is  more  than  primitive”  with¬ 
out  a  grimace  ;  and  swallows  her  tough 
cutlets  without  audibly  breathing  a  sigh 
,for  the  banquets  of  Bignon’s  and  the 
Cafe  Anglais.  And  there  are  some  ad¬ 
mirable  little  touches  which  illustrate 
his  autocratic  selfishness,  as  when  he 
repels  the  familiarities  of  her  favorite 
cat,  and  finally  has  that  hitherto  petted 
animal  banished  to  a  pension  in  the  sub- 
utbs. 

A  liaison  that  was  innocent  at  first  has 
almost  necessarily  its  natural  consequen¬ 
ces.  Angelique  slips  and  falls  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  blame  her.  Crushed  under 
the  disclosure  of  the  personality  of  the 
Count  of  Mussidan,  she  persuades  her¬ 
self  that  their  marriage  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  and  that  she  is  bound  to 
consult  her  condescending  lover’s  con¬ 
venience.  That  the  selfish  Count  should 
ever  have  “  made  an  honest  woman  of 
her,”  may  seem  extravagant  enough. 
But  there  the  dramatic  machinery  is 
brought  into  play,  which  gives  its  main 
interest  to  M.  Slalot’s  novel.  M.  de 
Mussidan  is  moved  entirely  by  self-inter¬ 
est,  and  a  wealthy  old  spinstress  aunt  is 
the  absolute  mistress  of  his  future. 
Should  he  succeed  to  her  immense  fort¬ 
une,  he  will  be  himself  again.  Old 
Mademoiselle  de  Paylaurens  is  exces¬ 
sively  tantalizing.  A  confirmed  invalid, 
she  will  defer  her  death  ;  while  she  per¬ 
sists  in  telling  him  that  he  is  irrevocably 
disinherited.  But  it  would  appear  that, 
according  to  the  French  law,  such  a 
threat  must  be  accepted  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  so  long  as  the  disinherited  heir 
has  children.  The  Count  has  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  any 
fortune  that  may  be  left  to  minors.  And 
M.  de  Mussidan  has  a  couple  of  scape¬ 
grace  boys,  besides  their  ”  little  sister” 
bom  to  him  by  Angelique.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Paylaurens,  whom  he  perpet¬ 
ually  abuses,  is  really  a  model  of  benev- 
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olence,  and  a  most  sensible  woman  to 
boot,  though  somewhat  eccentric.  She 
has  kept  her  eye  on  the  father  of  the 
grandchildren  whose  extravagance  has 
disappointed  her,  and  she  has  learned 
the  truth  as  to  his  relations  with  Angel- 
iijue.  She  appreciates  the  devotion  of 
the  confiding  girl  he  has  betrayed,  and 
puts  pecuniary  pressure  upon  her  neph¬ 
ew  to  marry  her.  And  having  brought 
the  marriage  about  by  working  upon  the 
Count’s  cupidity,  she  builds  her  last 
hope  on  the  little  sister. 

Mademoiselle  Genevieve’s  story  con¬ 
tinues  chiefly  to  interest  us  as  it  develops 
the  peculiarities  of  her  disreputable  par¬ 
ent.  The  little  girl  inherits  the  sweet 
dispositions  of  her  mother  ;  and  yet  the 
sel^seeking  of  her  father  might  possibly 
warp  them.  Here  again  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  struggle  between  the 
contending  influences  of  good  and  evil. 
The  hands  of  the  submissive  mother  are 
in  a  manner  tied  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
father  would  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
had  not  his  rich  aunt  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Spending  the  allowance  that  is 
made  to  him  on  his  personal  amusements, 
he  leaves  his  wife  to  work  herself  to 
death  to  meet  the  household  expenses, 
and  would  willingly  let  his  daughter  do 
the  same.  Happily,  however,  for  the 
child,  his  interests  are  bound  up  in  her 
longevity.  And  there  is  delightful  irony 
in  the  care  the  father  bestows  upon  the 
health  which  is  literally  so  very  precious 
to  him.  He  sacrifices  himself  to  prom¬ 
enading  her  on  the  Boulevards,  having 
previously  seen  that  she  is  suitably  dress¬ 
ed.  And  subsequently,  when  she  has 
made  a  sensation  with  her  enchanting 
voice,  he  stoops  his  pride  to  letting  her 
sing  in  public,  and  condescends  to  flatter 
the  journalists  he  despises,  that  she  may 
be  duly  puffed  in  the  press.  Yet  even 
then  he  displays  his  irrepressible  habits 
of  self-indulgence,  by  airing  his  pride  at 
the  expense  of  his  pocket.  Self-exalta¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  luxuries  he  cannot 
deny  himself,  cost  what  it  may.  He 
will  chaperon  his  daughter  to  the  enter¬ 
tainments  where  she  is  professionally  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  there  he  will  offend  her 
most  liberal  patrons  by  insisting  on  the 
precedence  due  to  his  rank.  Had  he 
been  less  short-sighted,  and  carried  him¬ 
self  more  modestly,  he  might  have  lived 
in  comfort  on  the  genius  of  Genevieve  : 


as  it  is,  he  is  once  more  reduced  to  such 
narrow  circumstances  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Paylaurens  can  constrain  him  for 
Genevieve’s  good. 

The  rest  of  the  story  turns  upon 
Genevieve’s  love  affairs,  and  M.  de 
Mussidan,  although  he  has  necessarily 
much  to  say  upon  the  subject,  withdraws 
to  the  background.  ’Fhe  girl  has  fixed 
her  affections  on  a  rising  young  journal¬ 
ist  and  dramatist,  who,  except  in  birth 
and  social  position,  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  ;  but  she  has  been  driven 
at  last  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roof  of 
her  grand-aunt.  And  Mademoiselle  de 
Paylaurens.  although  she  proves  to  be 
the  best  and  most  generous  of  women, 
prides  herself  on  her  family,  is  suspi¬ 
cious  of  modern  journalism,  and  de¬ 
tests  the  stage.  Nothing  could  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  anxious  Genevieve 
but  the  antagonistic  antipathies  of  her 
father  and  grand-aunt.  Mademoiselle 
de  Paylaurens  is  wrought  upon  through 
her  strongest  feelings — love  for  her  niece 
and  regard  for  the  fortune,  which  she 
knows  her  grand-nephews  would  lavish 
in  prodigalities.  By  a  heroic  act  of  jus¬ 
tifiable  deception,  when  stretched  upon 
her  deathbed,  she  imposes  on  the  spend¬ 
thrift,  who  has  been  counting  her  days  ; 
and  she  makes  his  covetousness  the  in¬ 
strument  of  its  own  disappointment. 
So  that  M.  Malot  has  worked  out  his 
clever  plot  with  an  interest  which  is  in¬ 
geniously  increased  to  the  last  moment  ; 
and  perhaps  he  has  never  succeeded 
better  in  a  study  of  character  than  in  the 
egotistical  hypocrisy  of  the  Comte  de 
Mussidan. 

M.  Ludovic  Halevy  is  a  writer  who, 
like  M.  Claretie,  might  have  made  a 
greater  name  had  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  exclusively  to  fiction.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  charily,  but  he  has  written  well :  and 
by  far  the  cleverest  of  his  books  is  the 
most  discreditable.  His  “  Madame  et 
Monsieur  Cardinal”  may  be  classed 
with  the  infamously  graceful  masterpiece 
of  Theophile  Gautier.  Its  style  is  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  it  is  as  delicately  and  we  had 
almost  said  as  diabolically  suggestive. 
Not  that  there  is  any  very  great  harm  in 
it,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
French  novel-reader;  but  that  it  makes 
vice  most  coquettishly  and  gracefully 
suggestive.  Therefore,  in  the  almost 
general  declension  of  tone  in  fiction 
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which  we  have  been  lamenting,  we  are 
the  better  pleased  to  give  a  welcome  to 
a  work  of  repentance.  It  is  a  case  of 
surprise  over  a  Saul  among  the  prophets 
when  M.  Halevy  offers  us  compensation 
for  his  /garements  deplume  by  writing  a 
novelette  so  innocently  charming  as 
“  L’Abbc  Constantin  all  the  more 
so,  that  he  shows  that  humor  and  gayety 
need  not  necessarily  be  wedded  to  prov¬ 
ocations  to  vice.  The  little  book  is 
nearly  perfect  in  its  unpretending  style. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  a  remote  rural  par¬ 
ish  ;  and  although  a  reflection  of  the 
lights  of  Paris  falls  almost  necessarily 
across  the  pages,  yet  it  is  flashed  from  a 
distance,  and  comes  in  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast.  M.  Halevy  sets  himself  to  glori¬ 
fy  the  virtues  in  all  classes,  while  he 
gives  free  play  to  the  passions  in  almost 
primitive  simplicity.  The  story  opens 
m  the  brooding  of  a  storm  over  the  quiet 
little  parish  of  Longueval.  Its  great 
domain  with  the  ancestral  chateau  is 
going  to  change  hands,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  to  be  decided  by  the  hazards 
of  an  auction-room.  The  Cure,  L’ Abbe 
Constantin,  is  in  great  trouble.  He  is 
sorry  for  himself,  since  he  was  the  old 
friend  of  the  family  that  goes  away  ; 
but  he  is  still  more  anxious  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  poor.  They  have  lost  a  liber¬ 
al  and  tender  benefactress,  and  whom 
are  they  to  find  in  her  place  ^  What 
man  can  do  has  been  done  to  avert  the 
calamity  he  dreads.  A  combination 
has  been  formed  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  county  ;  but  that  combination  has 
been  defeated.  The  cj^taeau  has  gone 
to  a  stranger — to  a  foreigner — to  an 
American — to  a  heretic.  The  poor  will 
starve — the  Cure  will  be  thrust  aside — 
and  the  end  of  all  things  is  evidently  ap¬ 
proaching. 

But  it  always  seems  darkest  the  hour 
before  day,  and  the  good  Cure’s  lack  of 
faith  is  rebuked.  On  a  day  immediately 
following  the  sale  he  entertains  a  visitor 
to  dinner  in  his  little  “presbytery.” 
The  presbytery  is  not  a  palace,  as  M. 
Hal6vy  explains,  but  its  occupant  loves 
to  practise  the  pleasures  of  hospitality  : 
and  this  time  his  guest  is  his  godson  and 
favorite,  Jean  Reynaud,  captain  in  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  artillery  which  is  quartered  in 
the  neighboring  town.  Jean  is  the  only 
son  of  a  freethinking  country  doctor, 
who  had  been  adored  by  the  pious  priest 


for  his  large-minded  liberality  ;  and 
who,  after  giving  his  life  for  his  country 
in  the  Franco-German  war,  had  be¬ 
queathed  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to 
his  heir.  Jean  had  carried  disinterested¬ 
ness  to  the  point  of  dividing  his  inheri¬ 
tance  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Consequently  he  has  always  found  a 
second  father  in  the  worthy  Cure  ;  and 
that  sublime  disinterestedness  of  his 
strikes  the  key-note  to  the  story,  which 
is  a  signal  example  of  virtue  bringing  its 
reward.  The  priest  is  pouring  out  his 
griefs  upon  Captain  Jean’s  sympathetic 
bosom,  when  a  modest  knock  comes  to 
the  presbytery  door.  M.  Constantin 
receives  a  most  unexpected  visit,  and  en¬ 
tertains  a  pair  of  angels  unawares.  For 
his  visitors  are  no  other  than  Madame 
Scott,  the  wife  of  the  American  million- 
naire,whohas  purchased  Longueval,  with 
Mademoiselle  “  Bettina’’  Percival,  her 
sister.  The  sisters  are  enormously 
rich  co-heiresses  ;  they  are  genuine 
Parisiennes,  though  of  Canadian  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  have  dazzled  the  fort¬ 
une-hunters  and  the  high  society  of  the 
French  capital  with  their  beauty,  their 
style  of  living,  and  their  exquisite  taste. 
They  are  all  the  more  piquante  that  they 
use  the  privileges  of  their  wealth  without 
abusing  them,  by  a  certain  transatlantic 
freedom  of  speech,  which  expresses  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  think.  The  pair  of 
provincials  are  taken  aback  by  the  radi¬ 
ant  apparitions  ;  but  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  these  ethereal  beings  soon 
places  them  at  their  ease.  The  Cur»* 
learns  to  his  delight  that  they  are  dutiful 
daughters  c/f  mother  Church  ;  and  they 
leave  him  substantial  proofs  of  their  re¬ 
spect  for  her  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
rouleaux  of  napoleons.  They  promise, 
besides,  a  monthly  revenue,  which  sur¬ 
passes  all  his  most  magnificent  dreams  ; 
and  we  may  remark  parenthetically,  that 
M.  Halevy ’s  ideas  of  beneficence  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

As  for  Captain  John  Reynaud,  he  is 
fascinated,  blinded,  and  dazzled.  His 
safety  so  far  is,  that  in  this  vague  and 
preliminary  stage  of  an  overpowering 
passion,  he  is  equally  taken  by  the  two 
sisters,  and  is  more  puzzled  as  to  award¬ 
ing  the  prize  than  Paris  among  the  god¬ 
desses  on  Mount  Ida.  But  as  he  is  too 
honest  a  man  to  make  love  to  a  married 
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woman,  we  know  beforehand  how  the 
balance  must  incline.  Of  course  we  see 
that  the  barrier  which  looms  between 
him  and  the  bewitching  Bettina,  consists 
in  the  enormity  of  that  young  woman’s 
wealth  and  expectations.  But  inviting 
opportunities  offer  irresistible  seduc¬ 
tions.  Their  first  friend  in  the  country 
is  urged  by  the  ladies  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  their  chateau,  along  with  his 
spiritual  father  and  sponsor.  Wherever 
Bettina  goes  or  turns  she  hears  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  praises  sounded  in  her  ears  by  the 
peasantry  ;  and  while  the  handsome 
young  officer  escorts  her  in  her  forest¬ 
rides,  she  is  getting  glimpses  at  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  noble  nature.  The  result  is 
clearly  foreseen  from  the  first,  but  the 
successive  stages  through  which  it  is 
reached  are  made  none  the  less  interest¬ 
ing.  Bettina’s  bright  and  instinctive 
frankness  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unmaidenly  forwardness.  Persecut¬ 
ed  by  men  who  had  marked  her  down 
for  her  money,  she  had  despaired  of  the 
disinterested  love  of  which  she  had 
dreamed.  Here  she  has  the  very  object 
she  has  been  hoping  for — a  man  who, 
as  the  French  say,  ^has  made  his  proofs 
of  disinterestedness  ;  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  to  be  the  Providence  of  his  less 
fortunate  neighbors  ;  who  is  vouched  for 
by  the  saintly  old  clergyman  who  has 
known  him  and  loved  him  from  boy¬ 
hood.  And  yet  she  sees  her  hopes  of 
happiness  slipping  through  her  fingers. 
Jean  loves  her  far  beyond  all  earthly 
things,  but  then  he  will  never  sell  him¬ 
self  for  money.  So  she  determines  to 
take  her  courage  in  both  hands,”  and 
do  as  her  sister  had  done  before  her. 
As  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  her, 
she  resolves  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
mountain.  She  drops  down  upon  her 
lover  at  the  presbytery,  when  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  despairing  flight,  and  insists 
upon  confessing  herself  to  the  Cure  be- 
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fore  him.  She  states  her  case  exactly 
as  we  have  told  it,  in  an  extremely  pretty 
and  touching  scene.  The  presence  of 
the  good  father  sanctifies  the  explana¬ 
tion,  and  Jean,  who  regards  her  as  an 
angel,  never  questions  her  purity  or  sin¬ 
cerity.  The  marriage  is  arranged,  with 
all  regard  to  his  scruples  ;  and  the 
wealthy  .\merican  heiress,  having  found 
more  than  she  had  hoped,  bestows  her 
hand  on  the  hard-working  soldier,  who 
means  still  to  make  his  way  in  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

But  our  slight  sketch  of  a  very  spirit- 
utile  story  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
its  ’oeauties  and  graces.  It  is  lively  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  there  is  quiet 
humor  in  abundance  ;  but  the  chief  claim 
is  in  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the 
tone.  M.  Halovy,  does  his  country- 
people  the  infinite  service  of  showing 
that  morality  and  innocence  may  be 
made  as  attractive  as  fashionable  vice. 
Bettina  Percival  is  literally  a  child  of 
nature,  who  is  scared  instead  of  being 
attracted  by  sin,  and  who  flutters  natu¬ 
rally  like  a  frightened  dove  to  the  bosom 
of  the  strong  man  who  she  feels  can  pro¬ 
tect  her.  The  old  Cure  is  as  natur^  as 
she — a  venerable  recluse,  or  rather  se- 
cluse,  who  has  realized  the  happiness  of 
living  for  other  people,  and  who  yet  has 
some  slight  taint  of  humanity.  He 
‘‘  makes  his  follies”  in  the  way  of  being 
absurdly  charitable  ;  and  moreover, 
though  a  recluse,  he  is  no  ascetic.  He 
has  no  dislike  to  his  creature-comforts  ; 
he  is  a  good  deal  of  an  epicure  in  a 
quiet  way  ;  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  drop  to  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
salon,  lulled  by  the  strains  of  cultivated 
music,  after  a  long  day  of  hard  duty  in 
his  parish  lanes.  Altogether  we  may 
cordially  congratulate  M.  Halovy  on  a 
book  which,  as  we  may  hope,  will  be  a 
new  point  of  departure. — Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 
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THE  SEA  CALLS. 

(thoughts  of  VENICE  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS.) 

BY  J.  A.  SVMONDS. 

I. 

Broad  shadowy  mountains  and  the  boundless  plain 
And  silver  streak  of  ocean  part  us,  friend. 

Since  that  last  night  in  Venice  and  the  end 
Of  our  soul’s  conflict  in  a  throb  of  pain. 

The  stillness  of  these  hills,  these  woods,  again 
Folds  me  disquieted  ;  while  you  ascend 
Heights  hitherto  unsought,  which  lightnings  rend. 
Where  strife  and  tumult  and  ambition  reign. 

Come  back,  come  back  !  The  smooth  sea  calleth  you. 
The  waves  that  break  on  Lido  cry  to  me. 

England  and  Alps  divide  us ;  but  the  blue 
Breadth  of  those  slumberous  waters,  calm  yet  free. 

The  azure  of  those  deep  wild  eyes  we  knew. 

Will  bring  both  home  to  Venice,  to  the  sea. 

II. 

Away,  away  !  The  ruffling  breezes  call  ; 

The  slack  waves  rippling  at  the  smooth  flat  keel 
The  swanlike  swerving  of  the  queenly  steel  ; 

The  sails  that  flap  against  their  masts  and  fall  ; 

The  dip  of  oars  in  time  ;  the  musical 

Cry  of  the  statue-poised  lithe  gondolier ; 

The  scent  of  seaweeds  from  the  sea-girt  mere ; 

The  surge  that  frets  on  Malamocco’s  wall ; 

The  solitary  gun  San  Giorgio  peals  ; 

The  murmurous  pigeons,  pensioners  of  St.  Mark  ; 
The  deep  tongues  of  the  slender  campaniles  ; 

The  song  that  fitful  floats  across  the  dark  ; 

All  sounds,  all  sights,  all  scents  born  of  the  sea, 
Venezia,  call,  and  call  me  back  to  thee ! 

III. 

To-night  with  noise  of  multitudinous  rills. 

Snow-swollen  in  full  midsummer  by  the  breeze 
That  blows  from  Italy,  our  silent  hills 
Plain  to  the  stars  ;  dry  granite-grappling  trees. 

From  whose  hard  boughs  the  unwilling  gum  distils. 

Yield,  as  in  grief,  Arabian  fragrances. 

Waving  their  plumes,  which  the  wild  south  wind  fills 
With  moaning  music,  plangent  litanies. 

I  through  this  clamor  of  hoarse  streams,  this  wail 
Of  woods  despoiled  that  weep  beneath  the  storm, 
Too  soft,  too  sweet  for  our  stem  upland  vale. 

Hear  only  one  deep  message  borne  to  me. 

From  dark  lagoon,  from  glimmering  isle,  from  warm 
Venetian  midnight — hear  the  calling  sea. 
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Lightning  ;  and  o’er  those  hills  the  rattling  shock 
Of  Alpine  thunder,  short,  a  dropping  fire ; 

Unformidable  here,  but  on  yon  spire. 

Where  snow  lies  ridged,  splintering  the  solid  rock. 

Slow  heat ;  the  stout  hinds  swink  in  sweating  smock  ; 

The  milking  maidens  pant  by  ben  and  byre  ; 

No  sooner  cut  than  carried,  high  and  higher 
The  scented  hay  is  stored  by  swathe  and  shock. — 

Such  is  our  summer.  Village  greybeards  swear 
They  nor  their  fathers  felt  so  sultry  air. 

But  I  sit  mute ;  how  metal-molten  glows 
Thy  burnished  sea  ;  one  flame  ;  flamboyant  dyes 
Of  sulphur  deepening  into  gold  and  rose  ! 

How  o’er  thv  bell-towers  boom  those  thunderous  skies  ! 


Thou  art  not  clamorous.  Nay,  thy  silvery  tongue 
And  rhetoric  that  holds  me  night  and  noon 
Attentive  to  one  tender  monotone. 

Are  clear  as  fairy  chimes  by  lilies  rung. 

They  speak  of  twilight  and  grave  ditties  sung 

By  seamen  brown  beneath  a  low  broad  moon  ; 

And  breezes  with  the  sea- scent  in  them  blown 
At  sundown,  when  the  few  faint  stars  are  hung 
Dim  overhead  in  fields  of  hyacinth  blue* 

When,  lifted  between  sea  and  sky,  those  isles 
North-gazing  change  from  rose  and  blossoming  rue 
To  privet  paleness  ;  and  dark  harbor  piles 

Bar  the  wide  fire-irradiate  west ;  wherethrough 
Declining  day,  like  a  dead  hero,  smiles. 


Hours,  weeks,  and  days  bring  round  the  golden  moon  ; 

While  I  still  wait.  I  ’mid  these  solemn  firs. 

Late-flowering  meadows  and  gray  mountain  spurs. 

Watch  summer  fade  and  russet  hues  imbrune 
The  stern  sad  hills.  All  while  thy  smooth  lagoon 
Invites  me  ;  like  a  murmured  spell  recurs, 

When  south  winds  breathe  and  the  cloud-landscape  stirs, 

One  sombre  sweet  Venetian  slumberous  tune. 

Arise !  ere  autumn’s  penury  be  spent ; 

Ere  winter  in  a  snow-shroud  wrap  the  year ; 

Ere  the  last  oleanders  droop  and  die  ; 

Take  we  the  rugged  ways  that  southward  lie ; 

Seek  by  the  sea  those  wide  eyes  sapphire-clear. 

Those  softened  stars,  that  larger  firmament. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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WAGNER  AND  WAGNERISM.* 

BY  EDMUND  GURNEY. 

V'irtii  divers!  esser  convegnon  frulti 
Dt  principj  formali. 

Da.nte. 


There  is  no  more  characteristic  page 
in  the  whole  of  Rousseau's  “  Confes¬ 
sions”  than  the  one  where  he  describes 
a  summer  day  in  the  woods,  passed, 
without  the  faintest  approach  to  love- 
making  or  flirtation,  in  the  society  of 
two  young  ladies  whom  he  met  riding 
there,  and  with  whom  he  made  friends 
by  helping  them  to  ford  a  brook.  He 
left  them  in  the  evening  after  sharing 
their  picnic  meal,  and  never  saw  them 
again  ;  but  he  asserts  without  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that,  on  examination,  he  flnds 
this  to  have  been  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life.  Not  a  very  striking  or  creditable 
discovery  after  all,  it  will  be  said.  But 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Rousseau’s 
congeners  in  habits  and  temperament 
would  have  had  the  originality  to  make 
it  or  the  honesty  to  avow  it.  *  And  the 
moral  of  the  incident,  though  most  im¬ 
mediately  applicable  to  those  who  con¬ 
found  satiety  with  enjoyment,  has  in 
reality  a  far  wider  scope.  The  instinct 
of  going  straight  for  information  as  to 
what  we  really  like  to  the  best  author¬ 
ity,  namely  ourselves,  is  truly  a  rare 
one.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  most  of  us, 
could  our  feelings  toward  very  much 
that  we  reckon  among  the  pleasures  of 
life  be  suddenly  viewed  from  a  stand¬ 
point  as  determinedly  individual  as 
Rousseau’s,  and  divested  of  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  we  are  expected  to  like,  or 
vaguely  suppose  that  other  people  like. 
So  viewed,  the  various  scenes  which  fig¬ 
ure  in  novels  as  types  of  complete  well- 
rounded  enjoyment  might  often  startle 
us  with  their  patchy  and  scrappy  appear¬ 
ance.  Balls,  parties,  art-galleries,  the 
Opera — the  things  the  world  says  it 
likes  and  then  believes  .what  it  says — 
w’hat  flaws  might  not  each  in  turn  reveal 


*  The  following  pages  on  Wagner  were  al¬ 
ready  in  type  for  this  month’s  number  of  the 
Xinetefnth  Century  when  death  closed  his 
career — a  career  which,  whatever  criticism  it 
may  demand,  at  least  demands  from  every  can¬ 
did  critic  the  homage  due  to  rare  genius  and 
dauntless  consistency. 


to  one  and  another  of  us  ?  what  vistas 
of  weariness  might  we  not  look  back 
along  and  recognize  for  our  own  ? 

It  is  naturally  in  the  domain  of  Art 
that  this  thought  becomes  most  oppres¬ 
sive.  For  social  fictions  much  may  al¬ 
ways  be  said  ;  on  the  whole,  probably, 
the  world  would  be  worse  instead  of 
better  off,  if  people  never  smiled  and 
looked  pleased  at  meeting  unless  they 
were  really  glad  to  see  each  other,  and 
if  all  social  gatherings  were  abandoned 
at  which  a  majority  of  those  present  are 
inwardly  bored.  But  with  Art,  it  is 
different.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  any  human  being-  should 
spend  a  single  minute  of  his  life  in  look¬ 
ing  at  a  picture  or  in  listening  to  music, 
unless  he  either  takes  interest  in  it  now, 
or  expects  by  looking  or  listening  to  be 
enabled  to  take  interest  in  it  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it  hereafter.  In  some  cases 
the  interest  admits  of  wide  varieties, 
and  may  be  woven  of  many  strands  ;  it 
may  have  more  direct  relation  to  knowl¬ 
edge  than  to  feeling  ;  it  may  lie  in  sug¬ 
gestion  and  illustration  rather  than  in 
form  and  color  ;  it  may  be  archteologi- 
cal  and  historical  as  well  as  aesthetic. 
But  for  most  people  it  must  needs  be 
primarily  the  latter,  whatever  other  ele¬ 
ments  be  interfused.  And  there  is  one 
art  in  particular  in  which  everything  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  aesthetic  element  is  lack¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  past  as  such  has  no  ex¬ 
istence,  in  which  those  who  are  dead 
speak  to  us  indeed  in  clearest  language, 
yet  reveal  to  us  dimly,  if  at  all,  what 
manner  of  men  they  were,  and  tell  us 
nothing  of  how  they  lived  in  the  world 
or  how  they  conceived  of  it.  Their  rev¬ 
elation  to  us,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
key  to  it,  is  not  of  what  was,  but 
what  is,  is  our  life  as  much  as  their  life, 
a  tum>  not  a  then,  a  renewal  not  a 
record  :  the  temples  they  have  made  for 
us  were 

built 

To  Music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 

And  therefore  built  forever. 
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Surely,  then,  it  is  just  to  this  art  that 
we  should  look  for  an  exceptionally 
clear  distinction  between  true  and  false 
popularity,  between  enjoyment  and 
vogue ;  here,  if  anywhere,  might  we 
hope  to  escape  the  blight  of  convention¬ 
al  admiration  and  pleasure  done  to 
order.  Accordingly  we  look  round  and 
ask  if  it  is  so.  And  the  answer  is  a 
mixed  one.  There  is  truly  a  sense  in 
which  Music  is,  of  all  the  arts,  the  most 
literally  and  directly  and  clingingly  pop¬ 
ular,  and  the  one  whose  popularity  can 
be  by  far  the  most  clearly  and  definitely 
evinced  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Music  is,  of  all  the  arts, 
the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  rarity 
among  us  of  Rousseau’s  inveterate 
habit  of  calling  things  enjoyable  when, 
and  not  before,  he  found  them  so. 

This  latter  sense  has  to  do  partly  with 
peculiarities  in  the  mere  presentation  of 
the  art,  and  not  belonging  to  its  nature. 
Music  is  (with  the  exception  of  a  single 
branch  of  Poetry)  the  only  great  art  in 
whose  service  performers  as  well  as  crea¬ 
tors  are  enlisted,  and  it  has  the  defect 
of  its  quality.  Performance  opens  the 
door  to  vanity  ;  and  vanity  is  the  paraly¬ 
sis  of  artistic  achievement.  That 
society-music  should  usually  be  a  nui¬ 
sance  follows  directly  from  the  treatment 
of  it  as  a  means  of  personal  display  ; 
and  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  the  time 
draws  near  when  perhaps  half — not  the 
wise  half — of  the  virgins,  now  in  the 
schoolroom,  who  have  been  “  taking 
up  the  violin”  will  be  turned  loose  on 
the  drawing-room.  Nor  can  we  regard 
as  much  more  than  society-music  of 
another  kind  the  stale  vocal  frippery, 
which  season  after  season  sees  expen¬ 
sively  paraded  on  the  alien  stage  of  our 
national  theatre.*  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  with  misfortunes  of  this  sort  as 


*  More  distressing  than  even  the  purely  con¬ 
ventional  presentation  of  what  is  joyless  is  the 
deliberate  substitution  of  it  for  something 
better,  on  the  blind  assumption  that  it  is  what 
people  prefer.  I  have  known  a  great  singer, 
advertised  to  sing  "Waft  her,  Angels,”  and  able 
to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  steeped 
the  very  soul  of  all  his  hearers  in  beauty,  jaunt¬ 
ily  defraud  them  of  their  spiritual  rights,  and 
substitute  a  trifling  ballad,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  '*  a  popular  audience.”  Of  course 
they  clapped,  and  only  a  minority  knew  what 
they  had  lost.  So  again,  I  was  listening  one 
Bank-holiday  to  a  first-rate  band  in  Regent's 
Park.  The  program.-ne  contained  the  names 


with  peculiarities  lying  deep  down  in 
the  nature  of  the  art,  that  I  want  here  to 
connect  Rousseau’s  test ;  the  more  fitly, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  «  propos  of  the  music 
of  his  own  day  that  Rousseau  himself, 
as  it  happens,  set  a  signal  example  of 
its  application. 

Detachment  from  anything  that  has 
the  pretension  of  a  progressive  artistic 
movement  can  never  in  itself  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  altitude.  Something  seen  ought, 
primd  facie ^  always  to  go  .for  more  than 
something  not  seen  ;  and  failure  to  ad¬ 
mire  what  seems  widely  admired  must 
always  tend  in  the  direction  of  self-dis¬ 
trust.  In  such  a  case  only  a  resolute 
escape  from  the  buzz  of  the  immediate 
present  to  the  great  principles  and  feat¬ 
ures  which  distinguish  permanent  from 
ephemeral  work,  will  restore  the  confi¬ 
dent  sense  belonging  to  the  wider  view, 
the  sense  of  being  after  all  on  the  side 
of  the  great  battalions.  The  way  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  this  wider  view  by  applying 
these  principles  is  what  I  want  here  to 
indicate.  But  though  not  a  long  or  ar¬ 
duous,  neither  is  it  exactly  an  amusing 
way  ;  and  this  is  a  bull  which  it  will  be 
well  to  take  at  once  by  the  horns.  To 
be  at  once  sound  and  sparkling  is  rarely 
given  to  the  wine  of  musical  criticism  ; 
and  in  separation,  while  the  body  of  fact 
is  specially  dry,  the  bubbles  of  fancy  are 
specially  innutritions.  VVe  have,  no 
doubt,  a  special  and  semi-technical  lit¬ 
erature  of  real  value,  whether  in  pro¬ 
gramme-analyses  of  particular  works, 
not  meant  to  retain  their  fiavor  in  de¬ 
tachment  from  place  and  performance, 
or  in  permanent  studies  of  particular 
composers  ;  but  in  any  more  general 
and  impersonal  talk  about  this  singular 
art,  reality  and  common-sense  are  terri¬ 
bly  handicapped.  Most  students  of 


of  several  good  overtures  and  good  German 
dances,  and  far  on  in  the  second  part  the  words 
‘‘Hallelujah  Chorus.”  So  warm  was  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  audience,  undamped  even  by  pett¬ 
ing  showers,  that,  though  I  knew  the  effect  of 
this  masterpiece  was  a  certainty,  I  could  not 
forbear  waiting  to  watch  it.  I  might  have 
known  better.  The  programme  was  steadily 
adhered  to  till  that  point,  and  then  some  jig¬ 
ging  piece  of  tuneless  rubbish  was  substituted. 
Being  there,  I  watched  the  faces  lately  so  radi¬ 
ant,  and  the  feet  and  umbrellas  that  had  been 
so  busy  tapping  time  ;  not  a  gleam  on  any  face, 
not  a  movement  of  any  foot,  and  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say  on  this  occasion  not  a  sound  of  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  end. 
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the  “  Oper  und  Drama”  must  have  ad¬ 
mired,  as  in  a  dream,  the  earnest  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  every  sort  of  conscious 
reference,  theoretic  and  practical,  is 
read  into  the  past  history  of  Opera  and 
its  public  ;  the  only  point  of  view  omit¬ 
ted  being  that  which  recognizes  in  the 
genus  opera-goer,  through  all  its  varie¬ 
ties,  a  wholesale  indifference  to  theory, 
and  a  quite  unpractical  habit  of  enjoying 
what  it  may  and  enduring  what  it  must. 
So  on  contemporary  questions,  one  may 
encounter  in  the  writings  of  Wagner 
and  his  school  page  after  page  of  quite 
delightful  reading,  as  long  as  one  can 
abstract  one’s  self  from  all  thought  of 
music  and  language  as  one  has  actually 
experienced  them.  ”  Melodies”  which 
last  a  whole  evening  ;  ”  infinite  form 
union  of  Poetry  and  Music,  “  each  at 
its  highest,”  while  yet  both  emanating 
from  a  single  inventive  source — or  if 
from  two,  at  any  rate  from  a  dramatist 
with  music  sufficiently  on  his  brain  to  be 
able  to  accept  Wagner’s  dictum  that  the 
sole  test  of  worthy  dramatic  writing  is 
suitability  to  be  sung  throughout,  and 
from  a  musician  in  whom  literary  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  so  dominant  as  to  render  him 
barren  of  notes,  until  fertilized  by  the 
minutest  verbal  details  of  the  poem 
where  his  melos  is  “  implicit  a  conse¬ 
quent  mutual  interdependence  of  words 
and  notes  extending  to  the  ”  finest  rami¬ 
fications”  of  the  phrases  ;  the  sufficiency 
of  alliteration,  if  unintermittent,  to  keep 
”  feeling”  on  a  four  hours’  stretch  of 
poetical  excitement  ;  the  deliverance  of 
Music  from  the  burden  of  time  and  the 
materially-based  laws  of  rhythmic  stim¬ 
ulation,  which  have  held  it  in  such  timid 
awe  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  difficult 
search — difficult  even  to  the  facile 
Haydn,  and  to  Beethoven  matter  for 
raving  and  stamping — after  those  rare 
combinations  of  sound  which  shall  ar¬ 
rest  and  fascinate  the  attention,  and 
which  are  unnecessary  now  that  every 
variety  of  human  emotion  turns  out  to 
be  expressible  in  sound- material  at  a 
moment’s  notice  by  a  vague  sort  of  poet¬ 
ic  inspiration,  and  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  as  easily  as  the  horns  or  the  big 
drum  ;  it  all  seems  so  comfortable  for 
all  concerned,  till  one  remembers  that 
the  greatest  melodies  in  the  world, 
though  years  may  have  gone  to  their 
making,  vary  in  length  between  a  few 


seconds  and  a  few  minutes  ;  that  form 
is  as  essentially  finite  in  time  as  in  space  ; 
that  even  taken  in  its  loosest  and  most 
ambiguous  sense,  and  with  the  aid  of 
devices  and  modes  of  amplification 
which  are  out  of  the  question  in  Opera, 
a  musical  form  could  not  well  be  made 
to  cover  half  an  hour — while,  in  its 
more  vital  and  definite  sense,  a  few  score 
of  bars  are  the  limit  of  the  stretch  in  the 
direction  of  infinity  which  it  will  stand 
without  either  (r)  going  back  on  its  own 
phrases,  or  (2)  changing  to  something 
else,  or  (3)  falling  to  pieces  ;  that  no 
considerable  musician,  with  the  possible 
exce[)tion  of  Wagner  himself,  has  ever 
shown  himself  so  much  as  a  tenth-rate 
poet,  and  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
even  his  most  conscientious  alliterations 
has  any  relation  to  feeling  at  all  ;  that 
while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  first- 
class  dramatic  poetry  is  eminently  un¬ 
suited,  an  immense  amount  of  less 
noticeable  verse  is  eminently  suited,  for 
dramatic  musical  setting  ;  that  notes  and 
words,  being  things  absolutely  disparate, 
can  artistically  concur  only  by  both 
doing  their  independent  duty  from  their 
independent  resources,  and  so  “  ramify¬ 
ing”  into  phrases  of  independent  signifi¬ 
cance  and  independently  coherent 
growth  ;  that  in  Music  the  spiritual 
power  is  so  rooted  in  the  temporal,  that 
definite  and  unchangeable  relations  of 
time-length,  felt  as  such,  belong  to  the 
inmost  nerve  and  fibre  of  musical  vital¬ 
ity  ;  that  Music  will  artistically  express 
human  emotion  only  on  the  one  condi¬ 
tion  that  she  shall  first  artistically  im¬ 
press  human  ears  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  that  impressiveness,  by 
which  a  composer  can  skirk  the  pursuit 
of  definite  (and  therefore  extremely 
finite)  forms  in  the  dim  region  of  rhyth¬ 
mically  directed  impulse,  or  the  fashion¬ 
ing  forth  from  the  shapeless  material, 
often  by  slow  degrees,  of  that  which  he 
may  first  have  divined  only  in  shadowy 
outline.  And  here  every  clause  shears 
off  a  glory  from  the  brilliant  Wagnerian 
phantasy,  and  substitutes  a  piece  of  dry 
truth.  Every  clause,  too,  if  fully  traced 
out,  would  become  only  truer  and  drier, 
and  might  demand  the  reader’s  attention 
to  abstract-looking  terms  like  ”  key,” 
and  ”  tonality,”  and  even  to  more  dis¬ 
tinct  technicalities  like  “  modulation” 
and  “  diminished  sevenths  ;”  in  place 
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of  the  familiar  words  and  concrete  im¬ 
ages  and  vivid  glimpses  of  life  and  nature 
with  which  the  critic  of  visual  art  can 
light  up  his  page.  Not  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  proving  to  the  most 
casual  reader  that  in  mechanically  whist¬ 
ling  "  'Fommy,  make  room  for  your 
uncle”  he  has  been  exhibiting  the  essen¬ 
tial  meaning  of  tonality  and  modulation 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  written  a  symphony; 
or  that  the  amused  surprise  at  the 
chorale-like  parody  of  the  same  melody 
in  a  recent  London  burlesque  was  ample 
guarantee  for  the  general  susceptibility 
to  the  artistic  use  of  diminishetf  sevenths. 
But  it  will  be  enough  here  to  refer  as  a 
basis  to  two  cardinal  distinctions  ;  of 
which  one  marks  off  Music  as  an  art 
from  other  arts,  and  the  other  defines 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  Music 
itself  consists.  Music,  then,  is,  first 
and  foremost,  a  presentative  and  not 
(like  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture)  a 
representative  art  ;  its  distinctive  func¬ 
tion  being  unceasingly  to  present  us,  and 
uniquely  to  impress  us,  with  things 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  unable  to  draw 
their  impressive  quality  from  any  ex¬ 
traneous  source,  and  in  that  sense  al¬ 
ways  ”  absolute,”  to  whatever  further 
connections  they  may  lend  themselves. 
And  its  elements  are  abstract  form  and 
abstract  color,  i.e.  form  and  color  which 
occur  nowhere  outside  it. 

There  is  something  so  stale  in  the  very 
look  of  these  distinctions  that  1  almost 
blush  once  again  to  write  them  down  ; 
yet  the  full  point  of  them,  which  w’as 
never  so  important  as  now,  is  almost 
habitually  missed.  Everybody  knows, 
indeed,  that  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
combinations  of  Music  cannot  portray 
particular  scenes  and  people  in  the  same 
way  that  the  forms  of  Painting  can  ; 
everybody  recognizes,  too,  that  a  tune 
is  an  arrangement  of  notes,  and  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  particular  sort 
of  tone-color  or  timbre  of  the  particular 
instrument  on  which  the  notes  are  ren¬ 
dered.  But  press  these  axioms  a  little 
further,  or  expand  them  into  truths  only 
just  less  elementary,  and  what  sort  of 
recognition  do  they  get  ?  Do  not  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  concert-books  practically 
deny  that  in  Music,  at  its  highest  no  less 
than  its  lowest,  the  freedom  from  obli¬ 
gation  to  portray  or  represent  extends 
just  as  much*  to  emotions  as  to  scenes 
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and  people,  and  that  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  impressions  made  by  Music  are 
emotional  after  a  sort  as  little  definable 
by  a  list  of  the  passions  as  the  sound-forms 
themselves  by  the  lines  of  geometry? 
Again,  does  not  the  fashionable  habit  of 
just  giving  the  passing  glance  of  a  single 
hearing  to  highly  wrought  works  abso¬ 
lutely  set  at  nought  the  fact  that  from 
every  point  of  view  the  form,  which  may 
have  cost  nothing,  and  which  almost 
invariably  takes  some  acquaintance  fully 
to  reveal  itself,  is  quite  beyond  all 
comparison,  more  important  than  the 
color,  which  may  have  cost  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  which  reveals  itself  in  a 
moment  ? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  the 
latter  topic  first  ;  and  an  instance  or 
two  may  make  it  plainer.  Mozart,  let  us 
say,  writes  an  air,  to  serve  as  a  morceau 
in  an  opera,  for  the  whole  of  which  he 
receives  perhaps  a  quarter  of  what  so¬ 
pranos  of  the  future  will  receive  nightly 
for  singing  in  it.  The  air  is  a  world’s 
wonder  :  but  unfortunately  he  has  left, 
just  before  the  closing  bar,  a  place 
where  the  singer  v/ill  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  cadenza.  She  seizes  the  op¬ 
portunity — would  indeed  hardly  feel 
that  she  was  acting  honorably  if  she  did 
not — occupies  a  couple  of  minutes  with 
trills  and  roulades,  which  exhibit  the 
remarkable  constitution,  not  of  Mozart’s 
brain,  but  of  her  own  larynx,  and  comes 
to  a  conclusion.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  apply  Rousseau’s  test  here,  and  to 
show  that  though  many  of  the  audience 
thought  it  was  the  trills,  it  was  really  the 
tune,  that  they  liked  the  most — being 
truly  more  akin  to  gods  than  to  birds, 
and  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  brain  than 
of  a  larynx.  But  apart  from  this,  let  us 
look  at  what  we  have  got.  We  have, 
first,  Mozart’s  form  and  the  vocalist’s 
color  combined  in  the  performance  of 
the  song  ;  then  the  color  without  form 
in  the  trills  ;  is  there  now  any  third 
stage  in  which  we  shall  get  the  form 
without  the  color  ?  The  answer  is  ob¬ 
vious.  We  shall  be  able  to  summon  up 
that  form  next  day  without  getting  the 
prima  donna  to  call  on  us,  as  with  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  we  shall  be  able  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  much  more  complicated  ones  ; 
or  if  we  have  not  sufficient  "  ear”  for 
this,  we  shall  at  any  rate  recognize  and 
enjoy  it  when  rendered  in  some  far  less 
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exceptional  and  ex|>ensive  color.  So 
far  as  we  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Music 
at  all,  that  form  will  become,  either  at 
once  or  on  reiteration,  one  of  our  per¬ 
manent  and  familiar  possessions  there. 

It  might  even  have  become  so  without 
any  prima  donna  at  all,  and  a  fortiori 
without  her  trills  ;  in  other  words,  its 
life  is  not  confined  to  a  few  rich  cities. 
Or  again,  Schubert  writes  a  pianoforte 
duet,  that  is  a  set  of  connected  forms  to 
be  rendered  in  the  limited  tints  of  piano¬ 
forte  tone  ;  for  which,  as  usual,  he  gets 
nothing.  Years  afterward  it  is  divined 
that  the  piece  was  conceived  as  a  sym¬ 
phony,  and  it  is  arranged  for  instru¬ 
ments,  and  set  before  the  world  in  all 
the  rich  and  varied  array  of  orchestral 
investiture.  *All  the  better,  of  course  : 
but  the  essence  of  it,  that  in  it  which  it 
took  a  supreme  musician  to  produce, 
was  there  before,  just  as  much  as  in  the 
songs  of  his  which  have  been  a  joy  to 
thousands  who  have  never  heard  them 
sung  by  an  exceptional  voice.  If  Schu¬ 
bert  had  had  to  wait  for  prima  donnas  and 
orchestras,  we  should  not  have  known 
much  about  him. 

“  But,”  it  will  be  asked,  “  what  is 
the  bearing  of  all  this  on  Wagner  and 
Wagnerism  ?”  Simply  this;  that  color 
has  become  the  bane  of  Music,  and  that 
Wagner  and  his  orchestra  have  been 
one  chief  cause  of  its  becoming  so. 
“  But  surely,”  it  may  he  ojected,  ”  you 
cannot  reckon  it  against  Wagner  that  he 
could  not  produce  his  effects  without  an 
elaborate  orchestra,  any  more  than  you 
could  reckon  it  against  Wellington  that 
he  could  not  have  won  Waterloo  with¬ 
out  the  Prussians  ;  he  never  meant  to.” 
Perhaps  not  ;  but  that  some  most  legiti¬ 
mate  effects  absolutely  demand  an  or¬ 
chestra  is  no  contradiction  to  this  far 
more  important  fact — that  all  great  com¬ 
posers,  and  others  in  so  far  as  they  have 
at  all  partaken  of  greatness,  h-ave  won 
recognition  simply  and  solely  by  strains 
which  will  outlive  the  hour  of  perform¬ 
ance  ;  which,  even  if  scored  for  an  or¬ 
chestra,  can  dispense  with  the  present 
blaze  and  actual  sonority  of  orchestral 
presentation  ;  adopting,  it  may  be, 
some  humbler  guise,  or  else  asserting 
themselves  to  the  purely  inward  ear — 
whether  of  neophyte  or  expert,  whether 
as  a  four-bars’  melodic  subject  or  as  a 
whole  symphonic  movement — in  the  full 


uncontrollable  glory  of  their  form.  Such 
quiet  moments  may  outweigh  the  tedium 
of  many  a  sonorous  evening.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  such  music  as  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bars  in  the  Gotterdiimmerung 
— stuff  that  can  be  rendered  just  endur¬ 
able  for  one  evening  at  the  cost,  say,  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  by  the  resonance  of 
its  dead  and  the  ruin  of  its  living  instru¬ 
ments,  by  the  natural  tone  of  a  superb 
band  and  the  unnatural  torture  of  an 
ultra-superb  voice — makes  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  which 
no  one  whose  personal  predilections  do 
not  swamp  his  arithmetic  could  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  any  single  morceau  of 
Don  Giotuinni  or  any  single  page  of  the 
Messiah. 

"  But  has  not  Wagner,”  it  will  be 
said,  “produced  such  vital  strains?” 
Of  course  he  has  :  if  he  had  not,  we 
should  not  be  talking  about  him.  They 
are  what  give  him  a  lasting  place  among 
the  great — were  they  more  abundant  in 
relation  to  his  whole  production,  one 
might  say  among  the  greatest — of  the 
musical  hierarchy  ;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  just  exactly  not  what  his  theo¬ 
ries  support  or  account  for,  and  just  ex¬ 
actly  not  w’hat  is  representative  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  others.  No  one,  after  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  opening  tune  of  Tannhduser 
or  the  opening  act  of  the  Meister singer, 
goes  home  and  writes  a  twin  to  it ;  but 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  take  the  hint,  that 
bits  of  impressive  or  attractive  motive 
are  things  as  important  to  manager  as 
they  are  hard  to  make  ;  and  that  the 
public  will  enter  no  protest  if  the  gaps 
between  them  are  filled  up  with  declam¬ 
atory  odds  and  ends,  provided  some¬ 
thing  on  the  stage  be  more  or  less  occu¬ 
pying  their  attention,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  crashes  and  currents  of  orches¬ 
tral  noise  be  sufficiently  full  and  varied. 
Why  waste  time  in  racking  one’s  brains 
like  Haydn,  or  stamping  and  fuming 
like  Beethoven,  forever  seeking  out  and 
rescuing  from  dim  dispersion  the  rari¬ 
ties  of  melodic  and  harmonic  form,  for¬ 
ever  toiling,  Pygmalion-like,  over  those 
vexatious  delicately-poised  organisms 
whose  limbs  and  features  must  gather 
into  lovely  shape  in  the  unity  of  close 
vital  combination,  or  not  at  all — when 
it  will  do  as  well  to  tack  on  bar  to  bar, 
and  passage  to  passage,  that  have  never 
gathered  shape  out  of  dispersion  nor 
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found  their  life  in  unity  ;  to  stir  the 
many-hued  sound-waves,  and  call  them 
“  dramatic  ”  for  now  lapping,  now  thun¬ 
dering  on  the  ear  ;  to  lash  chaos  into 
iridescence,  and  call  it  alive  because  it 
glitters  ? 

Here,  then,  in  the  dazzling  wealth  of 
the  modern  orchestra,  lay  the  great  temp¬ 
tation  ;  and  Wagnerism  in  modern 
music  means,  before  all  things,  succumb¬ 
ing  to  it.  Not,  of  course,  that  in  an 
opera  the  orchestra  need  be  pedantically 
restricted  to  its  highest  mission,  that  of 
revealing,  or  helping  the  voices  to  reveal, 
really  noble  form.  The  form  may  be 
far  from  melodically  inventive,  may 
even  run  very  much  to  mere  figure-pas¬ 
sages  or  chromatic  scales  on  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  basis  of  brass  and  drum,  and  yet, 
as  long  as  it  is  rhythmically  coherent, 
may  produce  really  successful  and  ex¬ 
citing  scene-painting  ;  as  notably  in  the 
ride  which  opens,  and  the  fire-charm 
which  closes,  the  last  act  of  the  Walkure. 
But  such  scenes,  necessarily  few  and  far 
between,  are  not  in  the  least  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  verbal  parts  of  the  opera  ; 
.and  it  is  in  these  latter  that  Wagner’s 
orchestral  opportunities,  flanked  by  his 
theory  of  “  spreading  his  melody  bold¬ 
ly,"  lead  perpetually  to  such  disastrous 
results.  Professing  to  cast  off  Beet¬ 
hoven's  shackles,  i.e.  the  conditions  of 
key  and  time  by  which  alone  successions 
of  sound  can  be  made  organic,  he 
"  throws  himself  fearlessly  into  the  sea 
of  music  and  sinking,  finds  himself 
naturally  in  the  variegated  home  of  in¬ 
vertebrate  strains,  things  with  no  shape 
to  be  squeezed  out  of,  no  rhythmic  ribs 
to  be  broken,  tossed  hither  and  thither, 
as  hard  to  grasp  as  jelly-fish,  as  nerve¬ 
less  as  strings  of  seaweed.  .And  to  real¬ 
ize  what  this  entails  on  the  hearer,  we 
have  to  translate  these  shapeless  shapes, 
just  like  any  other  sound-forms,  into 
terms  of  motion — of  something  which  we 
do  not  just  look  at,  but  have  in  a  way 
to  live  :  they  mean  our  enforced  flurry, 
our  active  impotence.  But  their  crea¬ 
tor  is  wise  in  his  generation.  Give  the 
public  from  a  couple  to  a  score  of  firm 
bars  they  can  seize  and  feel  reliance  in, 
and  keep  their  eyes  employed  ;  and  on 
those  terms  their  ears  will  be  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  stray  about  without  landmark 
or  clue,  arrested  a  moment  by  the  trump¬ 
ets,  looking  vainly  for  direction  to  the 


voices,  bustled  on  again  by  the  fiddles 
(to  whom,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  orchestra, 
the  chase  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world), 
any  way  and  every  way,  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  or,  if  they  are  in 
danger  of  turning  restive  amid  these 
"  passages  that  lead  nowhere,"  these 
keyless  flounderings  on  the  ever-shifting 
quicksands  of  diminished  sevenths,  let 
one  of  the  established  motives  crop  up 
now  and  again  for  their  support,  and 
the  faithful  creatures  will  welcome  it  as 
an  undeserved  gratuity. 

But  are  they  quite  so  content  ?  We 
seem  to  have  got  along  way  from  Rous¬ 
seau  ;  but  what  would  he  have  said  ? 
He  stated  very  distinctly  his  opinion  of 
Rameau’s  recitatives,  “  que  tout  le 
monde  admire  en  bSillant  :"  how  would 
he  have  regarded  the  "  noble  declama¬ 
tion”  of  the  modern  "  melos”  ?  Brave 
words,  and  still  confronted,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  with  the  same  hum¬ 
ble  fact.  Successions  of  sound  which 
have  no  melodic  cogency,  which  as  they 
proceed  impress  the  ear  with  no  sense 
that  their  notes  ought  to  have,  or  to 
have  had.  this  direction  or  duration 
rather  than  that  or  the  other,  not  only 
have  no  possible  element  of  nobility,  but 
are  all  exactly  on  a  par.  The  unshaped, 
the  fortuitous,  the  abortive,  as  such,  ad¬ 
mits  neither  development  nor  degree  ; 
and  it  would  specially  have  int/;rested 
Rousseau  to  remark  that  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  notes  sung  by  Wotan 
and  his  companions,  and  standing  not 
in  musical  subordination  to  some  inter¬ 
esting  orchestral  motive  but  on  their 
own  declamatory  legs,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  written  by  Rameau  as  by 
Wagner.  Still,  I  think  that  on  the 
w’hole  he  would  have  admitted  a  consid¬ 
erable  improvement.  Not  only  are 
Wagner’s  dramas,  however  crude  in  con¬ 
ception  and  lame  in  language,  yet  often 
redeemed  in  parts  by  well-imagined 
scenic  effects  ;  but  none  of  his  represent¬ 
ative  works  are  wanting  in  splendid 
musical  features.  The  second  act  of 
Lohengrin  itself  has,  between  the  part 
which  is  strongly  repulsive  and  the  part 
which.is  feebly  attractive,  about  a  score 
of  bars  of  that  ineffable  kind  which 
makes  one  doubt  whether  music  should 
be  called  a  spinal  or  a  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion.  But,  clearly,  if  the  scores  are 
ever  to  become  thousands,  the  first  point 
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is  that  the  somewhat  blind  'combination 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  public  through  the  formless 
tracts  should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  ar¬ 
tistic  exercise  ;  and  that  each  inarticulate 
member  of  that  public  should  learn  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  distinguish  mere  sensuous 
thrills  and  transient  surprises  of  the  ear 
from  the  true  abiding  objects  of  his  and 
every  musician's  ideal  world.  Some  nat¬ 
ural  tolerance  of  ungrasped  or  ungrasp- 
able  sound  may  be  admitted  :  there  are 
doubtless  persons  who  easily  resign 
themselves  to  regard  its  presence  as 
a  vaguely  emotional  background  to  the 
passing  scene,  getting  subdued  or  em¬ 
phatic,  bright  or  gloomy  at  appropriate 
places,  like  the  gestures  of  the  actors  or 
the  clouds  that  figure  so  largely  in  the 
Wagnerian  stage  effects.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  opera-goer,  the  “  naive  layman  ” 
for  whom  Wagner  expressly  professes  to 
write,  is  far  more  distinctly  “  musical  ” 
than  this  ;  and,  while  accepting  as  the 
normal  operatic  dispensation  an  immense 
amount  of  sound  that  has  no  significance 
for  him,  still  lives  musically  only  for  the 
passages  of  tangible  form — genuine 
specimens  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Ideal  Motion.”  And  by  this 
I  do  not  mean  merely  bits  that  are 
rhythmically  and  tonally  coherent ;  for 
Wagner’s  phrase-building,  even  where 
not  incoherent  or  violently  strained,  is 
often  singularly  uninventive ;  witness 
(to  take  a  single  instance  which  can  be 
suggested  without  music-type)  the 
shamelessly  frequent  piling  up  of  a  sham 
crisis,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  a  tune¬ 
less  fragment  on  successively  higher 
steps  of  the  scale.  Still  less  do  I  mean 
mere  bits  of  Leit-motiv.,  real  or  spurious,* 


*  The  list  of  ninety  motives  set  out  in  that 
wonderfully  humorous  little  book,  “Guide 
through  the  Music  of  R.  Wagner's  *  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung”— which,  not  content  with  the 
“dusky  harmonies  of  the  cooking  motive  and 
the  coaxing  crawling-motive,”  familiarized  us 
with  the  “  spook”  and  with  the  mysteries  of 
“brangling"  and  “  brustling”— is  made  up  in 
great  part  of  minute  fragments  of  note  combi¬ 
nation,  arbitrarily  selected  and  interpreted,  and 
having  no  pretensipn  to  any  melodic  character 
— some  of  them  moreover  occurring  only  once, 
so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  find  in  what 
possible  sense  the  term  I^t-motiv  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  The  manner  of  demonstrating 
the  relationship  and  transformation  of  various 
members  of  this  list  may  be  perfectly  exempli¬ 
fied,  without  the  use  of  music-type,  by  the  fol- 


which  niay  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  petty 
hubbub  of  the  Rheingold,  or  drift  de¬ 
spairingly  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  the  Gotterdammerung, 
too  helpless  themselves  to  help  even  a 
drowning  ear.*  I  mean  passages  of  gen¬ 
uine  musical  invention  that  can  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  clung  to  ;  passages  in  which 
the  ear’s  path  seems  new  indeed,  but 
preordained  ;  whose  mastery  the  ear 
owns  in  the  process,  not  of  being  drag¬ 
ged  about  at  their  mercy,  but  of  itself 
mastering  them.  And  these,  for  all  the 
treating  them  as  belonging  to  “  one 
large  melody,”  and  concealing  their 
transience  by  the  avoidance  of  frank 
full-closes,  are  often  just  as  truly  tit-bits 
as  if  they  were  embedded  in  recitativo 
secco,  just  as  much  the  plums  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  as  of  Verdi’s  confectionery. 
Music  of  the  most  individual  and  haunt¬ 
ing  kind  it  would  indeed  be  absurd  to 
demand  throughout  a  long  operatic 
scene.  But  there  are  many  grades  from 
the  order  of  excellence  which  insures 
vivid  and  loving  remembrance  to  that 
which  merely  insures  pleased  and  ac¬ 
tive  recognition  on  acquaintance ;  and 
sufficient  individuality  to  satisfy  the  lat¬ 
ter  test  is  surely  the  least  we  can  accept 
in  ihe  majority  of  the  musical  sentences 
of  any  scene  that  aspires  to  the  dignity 
of  healthy  popular  art. 

“  But  how  splendid  the  plums  can  be 
when  we  get  them  !”  Yes.  indeed  ; 
that  is  what  so  greatly  complicates  the 
Wagner  question  ;  simply  because  no 
composer  approximately  so  great  as  he 
in  his  day  has  had  approximately  so  few 
days.  What  may  be  the  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  greatness,  as  judged  by  his 
best  efforts,  we  need  not  here  particular¬ 
ly  inquire  :  a  valid  answer  must  depend 
not  on  argument  but  on  evidence, 
scarcely  yet  attainable,  as  to  the  width, 
the  depth,  and  above  all  the  perma¬ 
nence,  of  the  effect.  It  may  be  worth  re¬ 
marking,  however,  that  for  those  whose 
personal  instincts  on  the  matter  are 
equally  removed  from  both  extremes  of 
current  opinion,  the  setting  of  this  best 
work  of  his  in  the  very  highest  class  is. 


lowing  extract  from  an  almost  equally  amusing 
work,  the  "  Benjamin  Franklin  Primer.”  "Nag 
is  an  English  term  derived  from  the  Latin  tquus, 
a  horse,  from  which  we  get  equine.  Equi  is 
dropped,  and  the  final  e  changed  to  ag  for 
euphony.” 
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just  because  of  their  genuine  admiration 
of  it,  a  more  vexatiously  puzzling  phe¬ 
nomenon  than  the  description  uf  it  as 
simply  dull  and  unmelodious.  In  Tris¬ 
tan,  for  example,  which  contains  con¬ 
siderable  tracts  of  exciting  and,  for 
Wagner,  unusually  sustained  beauty,  is 
not  the  cloying  quality  at  least  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  the  exciting,  the  sense  of 
strain  and  mannerism  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  achievement  ?  To  the  melody, 
even  at  its  finest,  there  clings  a  faint 
flavor  of  disease,  something  overripe  in 
its  lusciuusness  and  febrile  in  its  pas¬ 
sion.  And  this  effect  is  strangely  cumu¬ 
lative.  Steadily  through  the  whole 
evening  one  feels  a  growing  sense  of 
being  imprisoned  in  the  fragrance  of  a 
musical  hot-house,  across  which  the 
memory  of  some  great  motive  of  Han¬ 
del’s  or  Beethoven’s  sweeps  like  a  whiff 
from  breezy  pine-woods  by  the  sea.  Or 
take  a  more  compact  instance,  where, 
even  if  there  lurk  a  certain  strain  of 
coarseness,  there  is  certainly  no  hint  of 
disease,  the  familiar  overture  to  Tann- 
hiiuser — a  piece  of  such  superb  popular 
qualities  that,  had  Music  done  nothing 
greater,  she  might  well  hold  up  her  head 
among  the  arts.  Only — when  one 
thinks  of  the  Leonora  ?  How  the  sphere 
of  musical  possibilities,  which  seemed  so 
wide  and  perfect,  breaks  up  on  a  sudden 
to  unfathomable  depths  and  heights  ;  to 
ignore  which  is  surely  no  true  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  lesser  work.  But  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  such  comparisons  would  carry  us 
too  far,  even  were  it  possible  to  make  it 
profitable.  Keeping  to  Wagner  himself, 
one  may  still  find  the  problem  sufficient¬ 
ly  puzzling,  and  the  innocent  question 
’’Are  you  a  Wagnerite  ?”  the  hardest 
in  the  world  to  answer  in  anything 
under  five  minutes.  How  singular  is 
the  art  in  which  it  is  even  possible  for 
so  lovely  a  will-o’-the-wisp  as  that  bur¬ 
den  of  the  “  Rheingold,  reines  (iold”  to 
lead  on  the  trustful  ear  into  so  blind  a 
morass  ;  lightened  indeed  by  some 
melodic  rays  from  the  fire-god,  but  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  even  when, 
after  two  hours’  eclipse,  the  “  pure 
gold”  of  the  earlier  strain  flashes  out 
on  the  farther  side.  How  strange  must 
be  the  conditions  of  invention,  for  the 
brain  that  had  filled  the  air  of  Europe 
with  the  haunting  delight  of  the  march 
in  Tannhduser,  to  produce  afterward  in 


the  same  genre,  as  an  elaborate  master¬ 
piece  for  a  great  occasion,  anything  so 
turgidly  tame,  so  saliently  flat,  as  the 
main  ”  subject”  of  the  Huldigungs- 
marsch.  To  do  Wagner  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  often  shown  himself  toler¬ 
ably  knowing  as  to  where  the  plums 
come  :  in  the  Walkiire,  for  instance,  he 
has  sweetened  one  of  the  longest  of 
operatic  love-scenes  with  the  flavor  of  a 
single  one,  and  has  spread  out  another, 
like  jam,  through  pretty  well  the  whole 
of  the  Meistersinger—'n\\\c!a.  alone  would 
go  far  to  account  for  the  just  popularity 
of  those  delightful  works.  But  it  is  this 
very  fineness  of  .the  plums  which  is  d. 
chief  aid  to  disguising  their  paucity.  It 
enables  the  composer  to  take  advantage, 
not  only  of  the  long  habituation  of  the 
operatic  public  not  to  dream  of  finding 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  their  even¬ 
ing  artistically  exhilarating,  but  also  of 
their  modesty  ;  in  that,  finding  a  certain 
amount  of  exhilaration  of  a  fine  quality, 
they  are  always  ready  to  attribute  the 
sparseness  of  it,  not  to  his  want  of  in¬ 
vention,  but  to  their  own  want  of  in¬ 
sight.  Then,  too,  those  opposite  modes 
of  listening,  the  drifting  and  the  alert, 
which  we  just  now  distinguish,  though 
typical  are  not  constant.  Few  ears  per¬ 
haps  exemplify  either  of  them  for  long 
together.  They  shift  and  alternate  al¬ 
most  as  uncertainly  as  sense  and  non¬ 
sense,  form  and  fog,  in  the  actual 
strains  ;  and  the  facility  of  transition  for 
the  listener  means  also  the  facility  of 
imposture  for  the  composer,  in  the  turn¬ 
ing  to  fraudulent  account  of  that  indis¬ 
criminate  cloak  of  color  which  in  these 
days  he  can  throw  at  will  over  every 
part  of  his  work.  All  the  more  impera¬ 
tively  must  the  alert  attitude,  and  the 
right  of  verdict  which  it  gives,  be  urged 
on  the  public.  For,  indeed,  except 
those  to  whom  Music  presents  itself, 
not  as  an  art  of  engrossing  beauty,  but 
only  as  a  suffusive  stimulant  favorable 
to  some  independent  play  of  thought, 
few  can  really  so  surrender  their  ears  as 
to  find  pleasure  in  restless  sonority  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time.  In  a  favored 
minority  (especially  if  committed  by  a 
previous  pilgrimage  to  Baireuth)  the 
swallowing  of  dry  unsweetened  doses  of 
“noble  declamation,”  though  rather 
suggestive  of  sulphur  without  treacle, 
may  produce  some  pardonable  self-satis- 
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faction — the  Teutonic  pleasure-taker's 
diligent  pride  in  fulfilling  his  task  getting 
quite  a  cultured  tinge  from  a  vague 
notion  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  highly 
lelished  by  “  the  Greeks.”  But  that 
the  “  naive  layman”  is  not  careful  to 
measure  the  dose,  means  simply  that  he 
takes  the  affair  en  bloc;  that  this  is 
"  music,”  which  is  of  course  presuppos¬ 
ed  to  be  enjoyable,  and  comes  all  in  one 
performance  with  what  really  is  enjoy¬ 
able  ;  in  short,  that  it  has  never  occur¬ 
red  to  him  to  ask,  with  Rousseau,  “  Did 
I  find  that  last  minute  worth  having  ? 
Do  I  want  another  like  it  ?” 

”  But,”  it  may  be  said,  “  are  you  not 
getting  quite  away  from  the  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  average  musical  appreciation  ? 
Does  not  the  more  vivid  enjoyment  al¬ 
most  habitually  come  in  fragments  ?” 
Now.  while  altogether  demurring  to  this 
in  respect  of  the  numerous  classical 
works  which  have  won  the  truest  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  country,  I  admit  of  course 
that  non-perception  of  form  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  hearer  is  no  proof  of  its  absence, 
and  that  the  blaze  of  sonority  may  cover 
fulness  as  well  as  emptiness.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  question  might  well  be  answered 
in  the  negative  by  many  an  honest  ama¬ 
teur,  on  first  introduction  to  many  a 
masterpiece.  The  only  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinction  I  can  here  suggest  is  the  subjec¬ 
tive  one,  the  much  ignored  test  of  re¬ 
peated  hearings  (best  realized  often  in 
pianoforte  arrangements),  whereby  the 
forms,  if  they  are  there,  may  be  seized 
and  recalled — a  test  as  truly  satisfied  of 
course  by  Wagner  in  his  great  moments 
as  by  any  one  else,  and  only  the  more  rec¬ 
ommended  by  his  self-stultifying  dread 
of  it  ;  by  his  express  scorn  of  any  theat¬ 
rical  music  which  is  at  all  reproducible 
by  untheatrical  means  ;  and  by  his  ex¬ 
press  declaration  that  his  “  melody”  is 
not  meant  to  be  seized  and  recalled,  and 
that  any  one  who  complains  of  it  on  that 
score  might  with  equal  wisdom  seek  to 
whistle  the  vague  multitudinous  hum  of 
a  forest.  Objectively  to  prove  the  empti¬ 
ness  1  speak  of,  and  the  amazing  hardi¬ 
hood  of  Wagner’s  claim  to  have  advanc¬ 
ed  on  his  greatest  predecessor  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  symphonic  con¬ 
struction  to  Opera,  would  require  tech¬ 
nicalities  ;  and  indeed  could  only  be 
adequately  done  by  confronting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pages  of  his  figureless  counter¬ 


pointless  see-sawings  with  some  popular 
samples  of  the  closely-wrought  move¬ 
ments  of  Beethoven,  perspicuous  through 
all  their  elaboration  and  with  all  their 
living  threads  woven  into  a  single  larger 
life. 

”  But,”  again  it  may  be  urged, 
”  music  in  Opera  is  not  a  structure  but 
a  stream  ;  it  is  not  meant  primarily  to 
gratify  the  ear,  but  to  illustrate  the  pass¬ 
ing  action  ;  it  is  expressive  and  dramat¬ 
ic  ;  who  wants  it  to  be  symphonic  ?” 
I,  for  one,  certainly  do  not  ;  only  Wag¬ 
ner  so  repeatedly  assures  us  that  he 
does  ;  that  that  is  just  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  what  (in  spite  of  being  a  for¬ 
est-hum)  his  own  is.  However,  let 
that  pass  ;  grant  that  it  is  to  be  expres¬ 
sive  ;  what  are  the  senses  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  expressiveness  The  two 
views  on  this  subject  admit  of  no  com¬ 
promise.  Either  musical  sounds  can  lib 
artistically  expressive  of  ultra-musi¬ 
cal  ideas  and  emotions  without  giving 
the  ear  anything  it  wants  or  cares  about 
on  its  own  account,*  can  press  on  to  the 
common  centres  of  artistic  sensibility 
and  association  without  paying  their  re¬ 
spects  on  the  way  to  the  head  of  their 
own  department  ;  or  they  cannot.  I 
say  artistically  expressive  :  mechanically, 
no  doubt  unbeautiful  sounds  can  be  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  that  in  two  ways.  By  a 
mechanical  convention,  a  particular  per¬ 
sonage  or  idea  may  be  “  expressed”  by 
a  particular  label  of  notes,  just  as  well 
as  by  the  printed  letters  of  a  name  ;  and 
by  a  mechanical  symbolism,  dismal 
sounds  may  express  dismal  emotions, 
and  soft  sounds  soft  emotions,  and  wab¬ 
bly  sounds  uncertain  emotions,  and  em¬ 
phatic  sounds  determined  emotions.  In 
either  case  the  sounds  are  read  or  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  lamp,  not  of  beauty,  but 
of  reason  :  they  make  the  hearer  think 
to  himself,  ”  this  is  to  show  that  the 
hero  feels  soft,”  or  ”  that  is  to  suggest 
that  the  heroine  feels  wabbly” — ”  this 


*  This  is  an  under-statement.  Passages  of 
the  •*  Opter  und  Drama”  go  the  length  of  assert¬ 
ing  an  absolute  incompatibility  between  dra¬ 
matic  expression  and  the  power  of  indepen¬ 
dently  satisfying  the  ear.  Equally  amazing  is 
the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  invention 
to  appear  in  any  composition  belonging  to  a 
recognized  class  or  scheme,  as  aria,  minuet, 
rondo  ;  which  is  just  like  saying  that  invention 
cannot  appear  in  any  poetry  written  in  a  rec¬ 
ognized  metre. 
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combination  means  the  motive  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  motive  of  the  forge.” 
Granting  to  the  symbols,  in  their  broad¬ 
er  as[>ects,  some  aesthetic  content  of  the 
sort  above  referred  to,  in  the  various 
ethical  colorings,  exciting  or  depressing, 
light  or  solemn,  that  may  tinge  the  im¬ 
pression  of  sound  on  a  simply  drifting 
ear,  1  need  hardly  point  out  how  transi¬ 
tory  and  intermittent  must  be  the  value 
of  such  a  background  for  dramas  con¬ 
structed  on  ordinary  principles — not 
consisting  of  a  series  of  highly  emotion¬ 
al  tableaux,  but  of  scenes  where  words 
tell  the  whole  story,  and  where  the  per¬ 
sonages  carry  on  the  logical  machinery 
of  intercourse  in  the  usual  way.  The 
idea  of  making  a  dim  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere  for  scenes  of  the  sort  of  ponder¬ 
ous  pettiness  that  abounds  in  the  Jiing 
ties  Nibelungen,  is  truly  as  vain  as  that 
boasted  interpenetration  of  the  finest  tis¬ 
sues  of  note  and  word,  which  has  so 
conveniently  enabled  soi-disant  poetry 
and  music  to  shelter  their  shortcomings 
each  behind  the  stalking-horse  of  the 
other.  But  even  were  the  possibility  of 
such  a  vague  atmosphere  continuous, 
we  have  seen  that  normal  ears  will  never 
for  long  forget  their  instinct  of  closer 
attention.  A  forgetfulness  which  would 
be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Opera,  if 
engendered  by  an  exciting  libretto,  is 
not  likely  to  engender  itself  under  the 
influence  of  a  dull  one.  And  where  the 
attention  does  not  get  what  it  can  musi¬ 
cally  assimilate,  the  only  scope  offered 
to  it  will  be  in  discovering  such  appro¬ 
priateness  as  it  may  in  the  purely  exter¬ 
nal  character  of  the  sounds  ;  in  observ¬ 
ing,  e,g.,  that  the  instruments  have  a 
little  bit  of  flurry  when  the  sentiment  is 
violent,  calm  down  again  when  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  slow,  or  take  lugubrious  steps 
when  the  sentiment  is  doleful  ;  and  in 
recognizing  here  and  there  the  labelling 
phrases.  And  it  can  scarcely  need 
proof  that  such  abstract  qualities  as  rec- 
ognizability  and  appropriateness,  in 
things  which  are  *  neither  pleasurable 
nor  useful,  do  not  come  even  within  the 
outer  circle  of  the  aesthetic. 

Clearly,  then,  if  sound  is  to  get 
beyond  the  barren  stage  of  being  read¬ 
able,  if  it  is  to  become  artistically  ex¬ 
pressive  and  not  merely  crudely  sym¬ 
bolic,  it  must  take  on  something  of  its 
own,  i.e.  it  must  take  on  independent 


musical  quality  by  developing  purely  defi¬ 
nite  musical  contour  ;  just  as  the  crude 
symbol  of  early  pictorial  art  might  be . 
developed,  say,  into  definite  human  con¬ 
tour.  And  of  the  presence  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  such  contour  the  unreasoning 
ear  is  the  sole  arbiter.  Its  arbitration, 
too,  is  decidedly  despotic,  and  its  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  strictest.  For,  first,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ear  has  a  rare 
way  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 
It  cannot  shift  about  like  the  eye  from 
point  to  point,  and  grasp  in  a  moment  a 
multitude  of  relations.  The  section  of 
the  series  now  being  evolved  before  it 
is  what  engrosses  it  ;  and  ,even  in  the 
most  elaborate  work,  the  sort  of  rela¬ 
tions  it  may  perceive  in  that  section  to 
other  more  or  less  contiguous  sections 
are  broadly  reducible  to  the  two  simple 
ones  of  recurrence  (with  or  without 
modification)  and  contrast.  And, 
secondly,  the  things  attended  to  by  the 
ear  being  things  per  se,  and  having  their 
life  in  independence  of  that  outer  life 
from  which  our  knowledge  and  ideas 
are  gathered,  are,  even  when  most  sug¬ 
gestive  of  that  outer  life,  yet  wholly 
lacking  in  those  instantaneous  glimpses 
down  numerous  vistas  of  association 
which  word  after  w'ord  opens  up  in  Poe¬ 
try.  This  is  enough  to  suggest  how  it 
is  that,  while  in  Poetry  and  Painting 
neutral  and  even  ugly  things  may  be 
grouped  round  beautiful  things  or  min¬ 
ister  to  a  fine  strain  of  thought,  in  the 
presence  of  which  their  presence  is  per¬ 
ceived  and  accounted  for,  in  Music 
what  is  ugly  and  incoherent  reveals  it¬ 
self  in  unrelated  nakedness.  And  the 
ear’s  strictness  is  thus  at  once  accounted 
for  and  justified.  It  must  take  kindly 
to  the  strains  which  salute  it,  and  find 
in  them  the  coherent  stuff  it  wants,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  at  all  credit  them  with  emo¬ 
tional  messages  or  pass  those  messages 
on  farther.  It  must  frankly  enjoy  the 
label  before  it  will  permit  the  slightest 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  labelled  idea. 
Only  give  it  its  due,  and  it  will  open  the 
channel  with  astounding,  almost  with 
indiscriminating,  readiness  to  every  sort 
of  artistic  association  and  fusion.  But 
no  outside  signs  of  expression,  no  noisy 
stamps  of  determination,  no  spasms  of 
exaggerated  intervals,  will  take  it  in  ; 
no  juggling  with  the  labels,  or  mixing 
them  up  together,  will  move  it  to  more 
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than  scornful  amusement,  unless  the  “  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time”  in 
juggling  be  the  true  magician’s  juggling,  Art. 

and  produce  the  musical  magician’s  And  here  we  have  really  merged  into 
prime  result — beauty.  And  inasmuch  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  our 
as  this  beauty  is  essentially  an  attribute  second  cardinal  point — Music’s  constant 
of  form,  and  musical  forms  are  built,  and  characteristic  independence,  alike 
just  as  much  as  human  ones,  out  of  deh-  at  its  highest  and  lowest,  of  ideas  and 
nite  elements,  the  substitution  in  opera  emotions  known  and  namable  outside 
of  the  dramatic  stream  for  the  symphon-  itself.  The  reason  why  Wagner  has 
ic  structure — however  rightly  descriptive  been  safely  able  to  ignore  this  element- 
of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  larger  ary  fact  in  musical  psychology  is  this — 
musical  sections — is  a  perpetual  trap,  that  the  clear  perception  of  it  demands 
For  that  most  intimate  and  organic  sort  something  quite  alien  both  to  the  actual 
of  structure,  which  lies  in  the  constant  impressions  of  the  art,  and  to  the  habits 
vital  necessity  of  each  bar  as  it  stands  of  mind  of  most  of  those  impressed, 
to  its  neighly)rs  as  they  stand,  can  never  namely  a  momerit  or  two  of  deliberate 
be  abandoned  while  the  ear  holds  the  analysis.  For  want  of  this,  those  whose 
keys  of  emotion — a  musical  ear  being  every  intuition  of  musical  beauty  ex¬ 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  which  is  emplifies  the  fact  are  often  the  first  to 
percipient  of  such  structure.  deny  and  resent  it.  ‘‘You  talk  about 

Here  again,  then,  is  the  place  for  self-  beautiful  music  not  expressing  things,” 
questionings  d  la  Rousseau.  We  need  one  of  them  will  urge  ;  ‘‘why  to  me  the 
not  go  even  this  short  way  in  the  exami-  bits  of  music  I  most  care  about  express 
nation  of  the  claim  of  structureless  things  beyond  all  words,  whole  worlds 
sound  to  be  dramatically  expressive  be-  of  emotion,  and  infinity  and  eternity 
fore  asking  ourselves  whether  expres-  into  the  bargain.”  Quite  so  ;  that  is 
siveness  so  produced  is  what  we  like,  accurate  ;  that  is  a  way  they  have  ;  and 
The  personages  of  the  Ring  make  many  it  is  just  w’hat  is  not  (however  much 
pages-full  of  remarks  which  are  simply  compatible  with)  the  expression  of  this 
typical  of  their  dull  and  disreputable  or  that  particular  emotion — i.e.  of  that 
characters,  but  which — since  words  and  which  is  proved  not  to  be  beyond  all 
music  profess  to  well  up  from  the  same  words  by  being  accurately  definable  in 
inward  source — it  would  be  self-stultifi-  words,  as  gayety,  dejection,  yearning, 
cation  to  say  cannot  be  set  to  notes  :  triumph.  And  whoever  remembers  the 
and  as  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  places  where  he  gets  this  ineffable  feeling 
to  give  them  beautiful,  notes,  Wagner  will  find  on  looking  that,  while  it  is  only 
has  appropriately  given  them  ugly  ones,  occasionally  connected  with  the  sort  of 
Let  the  hearer  discover  for  himself  how  definable  expression  which  makes  him 
far  the  abstract  fact  that  they  satisfy  that  say  ‘‘That  is  very  melancholy,”  or 
condition  is  a  nourishing  piece  of  imag-  ‘‘  That  is  very  jubilant,”  it  is  absolutely 
inative  food  ;  or  how  far  under  the  sur-  invariably  connected  with  a  piece  of 
render  of  the  musical  sense  to  hours  of  sound-movement  of  which  each  unit  and 
sustained  incoherence,  it  becomes  really  fragment  in  turn  has  its  irresistible  right- 
a  subject  for  delighted  contemplation  ness,  and  comes  charged  with  the  sense  of 
that  the  story  is  also  a  trifle  higgledy-  a  necessary  ‘‘whence”  and  ‘‘whither” 
piggledy,  and  much  of  the  dialogue  very  — that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  objective  and 
unsuited  to  fine  rhythmic  setting.  And  organic  form.  But  as  long  as  those  who 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  for  a  truly  enjoy  do  not  exercise  this  amount 
time  to  take  refuge  in  passive  self-aban-  of  reflection  on  their  enjoyment,  then, 
donment  to  the  shifting  tides,  and  can  however  clear  be  tlieir  intuition,  they 
forget  to  care  what  particular  ways  the  will  always  be  in  danger,  when  they  talk 
notes  go,  so  long  as  he  feels  that  a  good  about  it,  of  confounding  the  occasional 
number  of  them  are  going,  let  him  still  and  definable  with  the  essential  and  un¬ 
consider  how  far  this  formless  effect,  this  definable  emotion;  and  of  attributing 
relapse  to  the  vaguest,  most  general,  and  their  delight  in  some  passage  of  music 
least  musical  of  musical  attitudes,  testi-  which  is  as  much  an  individual  object 
fies  to  the  ”  bold  regeneration”  we  hear  as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  some  perfectly 
so  much  about,  and  is  calculated  to  general  ground — as  that  it  “expresses 
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peace” — instead  of  to  the  fact  of  its 
notes  going  not  any  other  way  but  just 
that  one  way,  which  is  delightful  to 
them,  and  able  permanently  to  remain 
so,  just  an  proportion  as  genius  went  to 
the  divining  it  and  fashioning  it  forth. 
And  as  long  as  this  confusion  is  possible, 
Wagner  and  his  school  can  always  take 
refuge  in  the  ad  captandum  fallacy  that 
the  expression  of  definable  emotions  and 
ideas  is  the  one  great  thing  for  Music  to 
aim  at  ;  can  discredit  the  opposite  view 
as  a  narrow  plea  for  ‘‘  absolute  music,” 
in  the  sense  of  music  which  has  no  need 
or  power  of  fusion  with  poetry  and 
drama  ;  and  can  ignore  the  all-essential 
work  of  divining  and  fashioning  forth 
the  cogent  way  for  notes  to  go,  to 
which  the  makers  of  modern  music  de¬ 
voted  their  whole  energy,  and  which,  so 
f^r  from  excluding  any  more  definable 
sort  of  expression,  will  alone  lift  such 
expression  out  of  the  mechanical  into 
the  aesthetic  region.*  And  I  would  fain 
pause  for  a  moment  on  the  wanton  in¬ 
justice  that  is  done  to  Opera  itself  by 
not  recognizing  that  even  here,  in  the 
very  sphere  where  Music  is  summoned  to 
take  on  the  depiction  of  definable  pas¬ 
sions  to  the  utmost  ot  her  power,  the 
vague  but  powerful  expression  of  these 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  she  has  done 
and  is  ready  to  do  for  word  and  scene  ; 
that  the  emotional  element  in  her  which 
is  her  own,  and  therefore  unnamable, 
is  not  on  that  account  condemned  to  an 
isolated  existence  ;  that  the  ethical  sug¬ 
gestion  may  become  so  fragmentary,  or 
the  tinge  of  special  sentiment  so  faint, 
as  practically  to  vanish  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  purely  musical  delight,  and  yet 
that  that  delight  will  glorify  and  trans¬ 
figure  and  seem  part  of  the  inmost  es¬ 
sence  uf  any  at  all  artistic  elements  in 
that  to  which  it  is  wedded.  In  that 
transfiguration,  what  is  serious  takes  on 


*  As  Music  stands  so  singularly  apart  among 
human  interests,  so  the  various  things  that  can 
be  said  about  it  always  seem  to  me  in  a  special 
degree  connected  among  themselves,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  being  supplied  from  analogy.  The 
result  is  that  an  omission  (and  in  a  papter  of 
this  length  very  much,  of  course,  has  to  be 
omitted)  may  suggest  a  flaw.  Xo  guard  myself 
against  this,  and  still  more  against  a  possible 
charge  of  onesidedness  and  dogmatism,  1  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  especially  to  the 
chapters  on  Color,  Expression,  Opera,  and 
Criticism,  in  the  Power  of  Sound. 


sublimity,  and  what  is  ludicrous-  gets 
edged  with  loveliness  ;  nay,  even  hack¬ 
neyed  things  will  become  haunting, 
and  commonplace  things  possessing.  It* 
would  be  an  immense  gain  if  composers 
would  only  put  to  various  specimens 
of  music  commonly  called  ”  expressive  ” 
the  simple  test  of  asking  how  far,  if 
heard  in  detachment,  each  would  inevi¬ 
tably  suggest  some  particular  namable 
idea  or  sentiment  and  no  other ;  and 
would  thus  learn  explicitly  to  recognize 
how  extremely  loose  and  general  are  the 
conditions  of  external  reference  within 
which  Music  if  true  to  itself,  may  still 
be  most  genuinely  dramatic  in  the  sense 
of  enormously  intensifying  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect.  To  those  who  had  thus  consciously 
confuted  for  themselves  the  central  prin¬ 
ciple  emphasized  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  “Oper  und  Drama,”  we  might 
readily  concede  the  advantage  of  posses¬ 
sing,  in  word  and  scene,  a  definite  start¬ 
ing-point,  raison  (f  itre,  and  control, 
for  their  inventive  stream  ;  without  hav¬ 
ing  always  to  fear  the  chartered  libertin¬ 
ism  so  characteristic  of  modern  “dra¬ 
matic  ”  writing.  And  truly  a  theory 
which  would  exclude  from  the  stage 
such  music  as  half  the  solos  in  the  Beg¬ 
gar's  Opera  and  half  the  concerted  pieces 
in  Fidelio^&s  “  Batti  batti  ”  and  the 
minuet  in  Don  Gioi'anni,  as  the  prize- 
song  in  the  Meistersinger  and  the  shadow- 
song  in  Dinorah,  as  the  pilgrim’s  hymn 
in  Tannhduser  and  the  gypsy-chorus  in 
Preciosa — inventions  whose  power  to 
impress  the  hearer  may  be  proved  in 
any  popular  concert-room  to  lie  just  in 
expressing  themselves,  but  which  borrow 
from  their  stage-concomitants  almost  as 
much  romance  as  they  lend — is  nega¬ 
tively  as  great  an  outrage  on  this  joint 
art  of  Opera  as  the  positive  Qpe  which 
“  unites”  Poetry  and  Music  by  dogging 
bald  words  with  intervals  flung  out  of  a 
bag. 

Here,  then,  in  the  false  theory  of  ex¬ 
pression,  lay  the  second  great  trap.  The 
prosaic  fallacy  that  the  essence  of  Music 
is  vague  nameable  expressiveness,  instead 
of  definite  unnamable  impressiveness, 
is  only  carried  out  by  making  the  ex¬ 
pressiveness  itself  mechanical  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  impressiveness  what¬ 
ever.  And  the  root-fallacy  was  the 
more  dangerous  to  Wagner,  in  that  just 
as  color  was  the  practical,  so  this  is  the 
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theoretical  mode  of  excusing  and  con¬ 
cealing  the  htfulness  of  his  enormous 
musical  gift ;  besides  affording  scope  to 
*that  other  gift,  always  a  hazardous  one  to 
non -literary  art,  of  considerable  literary 
ingenuity.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before  in  this  very  Review,  about 
the  particular  mode  of  support  selected 
for  the  theory — the  solemn  joke  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  Beethoven  (poor  Beethoven  ! 
with  his  uncouth  mutterings  and  shout¬ 
ings,  driving  his  invention  along  the 
rhythmic  tracks  where  alone  melodies 
will  ever  be  surprised  and  caught)  to 
have  been  dependent  on  “  preconceived 
poetical  ideas;*’  and  of  setting  a  gulf 
between  his  sources  of  inspiration  and 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Some  of  the 
ideas  have  even  been  written  down  for 
him  by  Wagner,  in  the  mountains  of  flab¬ 
by  verbiage  known  as  “  Programmatische 
Erliiuterungen  ”  which  occasionally  fig¬ 
ure  in  ourconcert-books — impotent  heav- 
of  that  portent  of  prose  Dichtung  which 
is  so  apt  to  entrap  the  Jonahs  whom 
Poetry  casts  overboard.  The  conven¬ 
ience  of  this  means  of  claiming  descent 
from  the  greatest  of  musicians  on  the 
side  of  “poetical  ideas,”  when  musical 
ones  too  obviously  fail,  is  undeniable ; 
and  a  theory  born  of  a  deficiency 
may  appropriately  be  bolstered  by  a 
blunder — historic  neatly  replacing  mel¬ 
odic  invention.  But  I  must  hurry  on 
to  a  final  word — as  to  the  further  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  latter  points  on  production 
in  general.  The  first  great  bane  of  con¬ 
temporary  music  lay,  we  saw,  in  dis¬ 
placement  of  coherent  form  by  incohe¬ 
rent  color  ;  the  second  no  less  certainly 
lies  in  a  cognate  displacement  of  steady 
effort  to  produce  the  distinctively  musical 
exaltation  by  random  attempts  at  defi¬ 
nite  representation  and  suggestion. 
Wagner’s  successes  in  this  line — e.g.  the 
wonderful  passage  where  Siegfried  is 
breaking  through  the  ring  of  fire* — of 

*  Alas  for  the  uninitiated  !  Having  been 
forewarned  of  this  passage,  I  felt  my  pleasure 
in  listening  to  it  distinctly  increased  by  the 
idea  that  the  hero's  advance  through  the  flames 
was  typified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  melodic 
strain  seems  again  and  again  to  force  its  way 
through  the  changing  harmonies.  What,  then, 
was  my  chagrin,  on  consulting  the  "  Guide 
through  the  Music  ”  above  mentioned,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  strain  was  the  “  slumber-motive,” 
and  that  what  was  really  being  typified  was 
BrUnnhilde's  repose  ! 


course  defy  imitation,  because  they  re¬ 
sult  from  splendid  musical  invention,  in 
other  words,  from  the  presence  of  the 
distinctive  exaltation  ;  equally,  of  course, 
the  genre  without  the  invention  is  imi¬ 
tated.  Would  that  the  evil  influence 
were  confined  to  the  theatre  !  But  it 
only  needs  now  to  salute  some  loose 
jumble  of  images  and  sentiments  as 
“poetry,”  for  that  alien  parentage, 
which  all  great  musical  work  from  Han¬ 
del  and  Bach  to  Schumann  and  Brahms 
scornfully  disowns,  to  become  a  true 
Sycorax  for  the  monstrosities  of  the 
modern  programme-music  ;  while  Cali¬ 
ban  can  go  through  his  pantomime  bedi¬ 
zened  in  all  the  gaudy  trappings,  can 
wield  all  the  thunderbolts  and  turn  on 
all  the  lime-lights  of  the  wonderful  mod¬ 
ern  orchestra. 

And  here,  again,  no  hearer  should  be 
so  humble  as  to  refrain  from  askiflg 
himself  how  much  he  really  likes  it. 
most  natural  impulse  to  that  humility  is 
found  in  the  reflection  that  technically- 
instructed  musicians,  who  must  “  know 
more  about  it  ”  than  he  does,  encourage 
and  perform  in  such  exhibitions.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
conditions  of  enjoyment  in  performing 
and  in  listening  may  be  widely  different, 
and  that  Music,  being  so  much  in  *the 
hands  of  performers,  runs  a  peculiar  risk 
from  that  very  fact.  All  skilful  per¬ 
formance  of  difficult  things,  and  accurate 
thridding  of  labyrinthine  things,  and 
collaboration  in  the  production  of  over¬ 
powering  things,  are  exciting  outlets  of 
energy  ;  and  in  these  respects  connois¬ 
seurs,  who  appreciate  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  and  can  see  how  the  thing  is 
made,  are  more  or  less  one  with  the  per¬ 
formers.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the 
average  music-lover  :  it  is  surely  for  him 
rather  than  for  the  exceptional  experts 
that  Music  must  be  held  to  exist.  All  this 
may  be  amusing  for  them  ;  is  it  amusing 
for  him,  whose  attention  is  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  verifying  the  printed  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  noise  means  this,  that,  and 
the  other  ?  Or  even  if  it  be  for  a  time 
amusing,  is  not  that  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  for  it  ?  unless  or  until  perchance 
the  strains  wander,  sure  of  a  forgiving 
welcome,  into  the  paths  of  musical 
beauty,  still  seeking  there,  if  they  will, 
such  delicate  suggestiveness  of  outer 
things,  as  under  Schumann’s  wand  could 
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make  of  a  humble  piano  a  joker  of  di* 
vinest  jokes.  At  any  rate,  whoever  it 
be  who  truly  finds  his  poetry  in  the 
“desolate  disarray’’  of  ordinary  pro¬ 
gramme-images  and  his  music  in  their 
broken  sound-reflection — if  this  is  what 
he  prefers  to  the  art  which  is  no  more 
truly  typified  by  Volkslied  and  chorale, 
by  Beethoven’s  sonatas  and  Schubert’s 
songs,  than  by  the  noble  melodies  that 
have  won  Wagner  the  popular  heart — let 
him  at  least  say  so  and  recognize  the 


distinction,  that  we  may  know  where 
we  are.  For  it  would  be  spreculatively 
interesting,  however  mournful,  to  mark 
how,  so  far  as  his  taste  prevails,  the 
symbolism  from  which  Painting  and 
Sculpture  were  able  to  emerge,  just  be¬ 
cause  in  their  case  it  was  frank  and  rigid 
and  expressionless,  need  only  seize  in 
sound  the  chance  of  making  itself  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  fluctuant  and  pseudo-expressive, 
to  become  the  engulfing  death  of  the 
sister  art. — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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I  HAVE  no  need  to  describe  the  object 
in  question,  to  which,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  legend  hangs.  I  bought  it  at 
Candahar,  for  lawful  money  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  any  adventures  that  occurred 
in  bringing  it  down  have  been  chronicled 
elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  particular 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  Persian  car¬ 
pets.  The  size  is  perhaps  unusual,  and 
the  color.  These  slight  peculiarities 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  young  Brahui 
guide,  when  I  chanced  to  unroll  it  at 
Bagh.  He  exclaimed  at  once  :  “  I  have 
a  carpet  like  that  at  home  !  We  took 
dozens  of  them  once  in  the  Bolan.’’ 

I  like  to  sketch  a  background  for  my 
little  pictures  of  strange  men,  strange 
incidents,  and  nowhere  could  a  scene  be 
found  more  striking  than  that  before  our 
eyes  as  we  listened  to  Rahim’s  story — 
for  a  story  he  had,  of  course,  attaching 
to  his  carpet.  The  place  was  Bagh,  in 
the  Kutchi  desert.  Government  had 
built  a  row  of  sheds  outside  the  filthy 
town,  where  returning  troops  encamped. 
Imagine  us  seated  by  the  door  at  even¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hut.  The 
foreground  is  occupied  by  tethered 
horses,  soldiers  passing  to  and  fro,  wild 
Brahuis  and  Beloochis  reckoning  their 
pay  suspiciously.  Behind  them  lies  a 
waste  of  sand,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  solitary  camel.  Our  young 
.\donis  of  the  Brahui  nation  stands  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  jezail.  The  horizontal  sunrays 
outline  his  beautiful  face,  gild  his  silken 
ringlets  hanging  nearly  to  the  waist,  and 
his  flowing,  graceful  costume.  Away 
upon  his  left  rises  that  stately  tomb  re¬ 
nowned  throughout  the  desert.  Its  great 
yellow  dome  throws  a  shadow  almost 


to  our  feet,  obscuring  those  unsightly 
mounds  of  rubbish  round  its  base. 
Terrace  upon  terrace  the  huge  building 
rises  to  that  well-proportioned  vault. 
Graceful  pillars  and  pinnacles,  latticed 
windows  painted  blue,  relieve  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  vast  mud  pie.  Its  solid  foun¬ 
dations  are  walled  in  with  blind  arches 
and  pilasters.  Umbrella- like  kiosks, 
domed  with  azure  tiles,  bound  the  steps 
of  the  main  entrance.  Beyond  them, 
mysterious  and  still,  almost  picturesque, 
lies  the  flat-roofed  town  of  Bagh,  among 
orchard  trees  in  bloom,  and  pale  green 
thickets  of  tamarisk.  People  in  bright 
loose  garments,  saffron  and  white  and 
pink,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  loiter  on 
the  road.  Horsemen  go  by,  rapidly 
pacing,  their  four-knobbed  targets  slung 
behind  the  shoulder,  their  ready  weap¬ 
ons  glittering. 

Upon  the  other  side  the  tomb  lowers 
a  dark  wood  of  cypress,  the  burial- 
ground  of  this  oasis.  A  pilgrim  kneels 
upon  the  sand,  gleaming  white  against 
that  shadow.  Far  has  he  travelled  to 
behold  the  sacred  place.  He  prostrates 
himself  and  beats  the  earth  with  front 
and  palms,  veiled  in  his  mane  of  hair — 
rises  to  press  his  hands  together — falls 
prone  again.  What  would  be  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  devotee  could  he  glance  in¬ 
to  my  portmanteau  ?  Rahim  Khan 
himself,  our  trusty  friend,  would  scarce¬ 
ly  draw'  sword  for  me  in  that  quarrel. 
Three  tiles  from  the  very  sanctuary, 
the  grave  of  the  holy  man,  are  locked 
up  there  !  It  would  be  vain  to  urge 
that  the  chief  moolah  sold  them  me 
for  a  rupee  apiece  ;  tore  them  from  the 
monument  with  his  consecrated  hands, 
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after  timorous  scrutiny  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Those  three  tiles  now  form  a 
bracket  in  my  drawing-room,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  “  Cross”  of  which  you  will 
shortly  hear. 

I  asked  the  story  of  this  tomb,  a 
surprising  structure  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert.  Unfortunately,  1  made  no  note, 
and  it  has  slipped  my  recollection. 
The  merest  fragment  remains.  The 
building  was  erected,  by  whom  I  forget, 
in  honor  of  two  Persian  saints,  one  of 
whom  is  interred  there.  They  were 
great  princes.  Either  the  Shah  or  the 
Ameer  sent  for  them,  and  one  obeyed  ; 
he  never  came  back.  1  remember  no 
more,  and  these  legends  would  be  value¬ 
less  and  uninteresting  if  they  did  not 
preserve  the  strictest  truth  of  history, 
scenery  and  manners. 

When  Rahim  Khan  was  quite  a  child, 
he  often  saw  at  his  uncle’s  residence  a 
Candahari  merchant  named  Asaf  Jah  ; 
Rahim  is  nephew  of  Alla-ood-dina 
Khan,  head  chief  of  the  Brahuis,  who 
kept  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  levied  dues  on 
all  who  traversed  it.  With  this  potent 
freebooter  Asaf  Jah  had  an  hereditary 
friendship.  When  setting  out  for  a 
commercial  trip  to  India,  he  always  gave 
notice  to  the  Brahui  chieftian,  and  an 
escort  of  honor  met  him  at  the  Dasht-i- 
be-doulat.  If  Alla-ood-dina  was  at 
home,  he  invited  his  friend  to  the  castle, 
where  in  feast  and  gossip  he  passed  the 
time,  while  his  kafrla  laboriously  but 
safely  threaded  the  Bolan.  A  smart 
ride  upon  the  Khan’s  Beloochi  mare 
carried  him  to  Dadur  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  where  he  overtook  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  Upon  these  visits  young  Rahim,  a 
lovely  boy,  no  doubt,  had  often  perched 
on  the  Candahari’s  knee. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  years.  .Asaf 
Jah  grew  old  and  rich.  Once,  after 
some  days’  entertainment  at  the  castle, 
he  rode  down  the  pass  to  rejoin  his 
kafila,  as  usual.  An  escort  followed 
him.  But  Alla-odd-dina’s  friend  ran 
not  the  slightest  peril,  and  his  Brahuis 
lingered,  discussing  news  with  a  party 
of  their  countrymen  just  returned  from 
the  south.  There  is  a  rock  by  Mach, 
whereon  Mahomet  stepped  during  one 
of  those  unrecorded  journeys  of  which 
every  land  in  Islam  keeps  a  tradition. 
His  footprint  may  be  discerned  to  this 
day,  if  one  have  the  eyes  of  faith.  I 


haven’t,  and  the  holy  mark  appears  to 
me  much  like  any  other  hollow  in  a 
slab  of  stone.  The  footprint  is  clear 
enough,  however,  to  be  venerated  by 
Dumar  and  Kakar,  Brahui  and  Belooch, 
for  a  hundred  miles  about.  Asaf  Jah 
was  a  pious  man,  and  he  never  passed 
this  spot  without  adding  his  stick  and 
bit  of  rag  to  the  fluttering  memorials 
that  encircle  it. 

The  stone  actually  overhangs  the 
pass,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above,  A 
well-worn  ascent  leads  to  it,  practicable 
on  horseback.  Generations  of  pilgrims 
have  cleared  a  little  space  where  a  man 
may  leave  his  horse  while  paying  his 
devotions.  But  in  summer-time  a  hand¬ 
some  pista  tree  hides  all  this  tiny  area 
from  below.  It  is  rooted  in  the  pass  it¬ 
self,  and  at  its  foot  bubbles  a  spring. 
The  basin  has  been  enlarged,  and  a 
rude  arch  built  over  it,  beautifully  hung 
with  maidenhair  and  common  English 
ferns,  plastered  with  liverwort — for  we 
are  still  upon  the  highlands.  The 
waters  of  the  spring  vanish  at  some  feet 
distance,  sinking  in  the  mass  of  pebbles, 
and  flowing  underground  toward  the 
Bolan  River,  which  has  its  reputed 
source  some  hundred  yards  l^low. 
’Fhis  is  a  favorite  halting-place  for 
Kakar  Pathans.  The  cross  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  their  wilds  debouches  nearly  op¬ 
posite.  It  is  a  long  march  the  kafilas 
habitually  take  to  this  their  first  camp 
on  the  journey  to  India.  The  road  is 
waterless  for  many  miles.  By  resting 
here  several  objects  are  attained.  In  the 
first  place,  they  put  themselves  directly 
under  protection  of  Mahomet,  who 
chose  this  place  for  a  grand  testimony  ; 
in  the  second,  they  water  their  camels 
in  peace  ;  in  the  third,  they  escape  the 
danger  of  camping  side  by  side  with 
Brahuis,  Candaharis,  Dumars,  and  all 
those  people,  mostly  unfriends,  who 
habitually  halt  at  the  source  of  the 
Bolan. 

.After  saying  his  prayers,  and  putting 
up  his  pious  trophy,  Asaf  Jah  sat  in  the 
shade,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  escort. 
He  talked  with  his  slave  awhile,  and 
then  both  dozed.  A  sound  of  voices 
disturbed  the  merchant,  who  recognized 
the  Kakar  speech,  and  the  merry  chat¬ 
ter  of  young  women.  Somewhat  alarm¬ 
ed,  he  crept  on  hands  and  knees  and 
peered  below,  through  the  close  and 
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twisted  branches  of  the  pista.  At  the 
middle  of  the  pass,  some  hundred  yards 
in  width  at  this  point,  three  donkeys 
stood  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine.  They 
were  handsomely  caparisoned  for 
women’s  riding,  and  slaves  held  them. 
A  number  of  horsemen,  fully  armed,  of 
course,  waited  at  a  distance.  But  the 
voices  did  not  come  from  thence.  At 
the  spring  right  beneath  his  eyes,  .Asaf 
Jah  beheld  three  gils  unveiled,  scooping 
the  water  in  their  palms,  and  laughing 
at  their  awkwardness.  In  that  glance 
the  elderly  and  prosaic  merchant  lost  his 
heart. 

It  would  have  stopped  Rahim’s  tale 
at  the  outset,  offended  him  sorely,  and 
imbued  him  with  scorn  for  us  never  to 
be  effaced,  had  we  asked  curious  ques¬ 
tions  about  this  incident.  As  matter  of 
history  he  did  not  refuse  allusion  to  the 
sex,  nor  even  to  love.  But  the  allusion 
must  be  quite  abstract,  void  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  reference.  I  never  forget  the  les¬ 
son  in  Moslem  sinvir  vivre  which  this 
youth  gave  me  once  upon  a  time. 
Against  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
companion,  I  asked  him  how  many 
daughters  had  Alla-ood-dina  Khan — 
such  daughters  being  his  own  coiisins. 
The  concentrated  frigidity  of  Rahim’s 
“  I  don’t  know  !”  the  sudden  pause  in 
his  flow  of  gossip  and  bright  talk,  gave 
me  a  first,  a  final  warning  that  individual 
woman  must  not  be  referred  to  in  any 
shape  or  way  with  the  Brahui. 

But  I  can  imagine  the  portrait  of  a 
handsome  Kakar  maiden,  high  in  rank. 
She  is  tall,  white,  stately,  formed  like  a 
mother  of  giants  and  heroes.  Her 
great  black  eyes  are  superb  of  spirit  and 
intensity,  not  slow  even  to  laugh  in 
those  young  days,  but  incapable  of 
tears.  The  mouth  is  rigid  even  now, 
for  all  its  perfection  of  shape  and  color, 
its  smooth  fulness  of  outline.  That 
face  represents  a  character  wherein  love 
is  very  near  to  hate,  suspicious,  pitiless, 
unrelenting,  a  wild-beast  passion.  The 
girlish  virtues  are  all  missing,  even 
modesty  and  chastity.  Some  male  vir¬ 
tues  appear,  indeed,  at  their  strongest  : 
high  spirit,  dauntless  enterprise,  tenac¬ 
ity,  and  intelligence.  But  others  which 
should  be  common  to  either  sex  have 
not  a  trace— such,  I  mean,  as  truth  and 
kindliness  ;  while  the  germs  of  every  bad 
passion  are  lying  in  congenial  soil. 


You  think  I  am  sketching  a  monster, 
and  the  charge  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Monsters  the  Pathans  are  and  have  ever 
been,  since  history  first  mentions  the 
race.  Of  the  innumerable  statesmen 
who  have  dealt  with  them  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  of  the  many  writers  who 
in  Persian,  Hindu,  Arabic,  and  English 
have  treated  of  them,  not  one  records  a 
national  virtue,  saving  courage.  Their 
own  historians  are  bitterest  of  all  in 
warning  the  human  race  against  this  des¬ 
perate  enemy  of  mankind. 

But  Asaf  Jah  was  used  to  the  type  of 
woman  I  have  drawn,  and  he  looked  at 
this  Kakar  maiden  only  to  covet  her 
loveliness.  He  sat  still,,  hungrily  gaz¬ 
ing.  Presently  the  girls  resumed  their 
veils  and  mounted,  riding  toward 
Quetta.  When  they  had  passed  beyond 
sight,  .Asaf  Jah  hurried  to  question  his 
escort,  and  learned  that  the  party  they 
had  just  encountered  were  retainers  of 
Usman  Khan,  a  subordinate  chief  of 
the  Kakars.  .Asaf  pushed  on,  resolved 
to  sell  all  his  goods  at  Shikarpore,  and 
return  to  woo  this  peerless  beauty. 

Yah  Mohammad  Khan,  eldest  son 
and  heir-«pparent  of  Alla-ood-dina, 
chanced  to  be  at  Dadur.  Asaf  had 
known  him  intimately  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  delicately  sounded  the 
young  chief.  There  is  fierce  hatred 
between  Kakar  and  Brahui,  but  for  the 
moment  they  had  a  truce.  Yah 
Mohammad  gravelv  remarked  that  his 
father  would  regret  it  if  his  ally  took  a 
wife  among  his  enemies,  but  he  did 
not  speak  with  anger.  And  Asaf  drew 
comfort  from  this  indifference  ;  for  the 
ugly,  squat  sabreur,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  1  recall  with  pleasure,  speaks  with 
terrible  emphasis  when  he  is  in  earnest. 

.Asaf  went  on  to  Shikarpore,  after  de¬ 
spatching  a  note  to  Alla-ood-dina.  He 
named  his  intention  of  proposing  for 
the  daughter  of  Usman  Khan,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  Yah  Mohammad  approved. 
.At  Shikarpore  he  sold  his  merchandise 
for  what  it  would  fetch,  and  within  a 
month  returned  to  Dadur.  Alla-ood- 
dina’s  reply  was  waiting.  It  accused 
his  friend  of  deception.  Yah  Moham¬ 
mad  had  not  understood  that  the  lady 
wbs  daughter  of  Usman  Khan.  With 
that  chieftain,  Alla-ood-dina  had  a 
family  feud,  which  for  the  moment  lay 
at  rest,  but  was  not,  nor  could  be,  ap- 
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peased.  No  one  who  allied  himself  with 
one  party  could  expect  to  keep  on  terms 
with  the  other.  Perplexed  and  disheart¬ 
ened,  but  clinging  to  his  purpose,  Asaf 
pursued  his  journey  home. 

I  did  not  interrupt  Rahim,  but  a 
question  arose  in  my  mind  which  may 
occur  to  others  who  know  something  of 
the  country.  How  could  a  sulwrdinate 
chief  of  the  Kakars  hold  his  own  against 
Alla-ood-dina  ?  This  puzzle  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  afterward.  Usman  lived 
far  away  in  the  mountains.  The 
Prahui  Khan  could  not  reach  him  with¬ 
out  disturbing  powerful  Kakar  septs  with 
whom  he  was  at  peace.  But  a  more 
honorable  motive  was  hinted,  perhaps 
with  truth.  Alla-ood-dina  scorned  to 
use  his  might  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Brahuis  in  a  family  quarrel.  He  fought 
Usman  with  his  own  clan,  and  his  sub¬ 
jects,  as  a  people,  were  uninterested. 

Asaf  replied  submissively  and  grate¬ 
fully,  declaring  that  since  his  patron  held 
such  strong  views,  he  put  away  the 
thought.  And  so  soon  as  he  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  Brahui  frontier,  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Usman  Khan  with  gifts.  A 
professional  match-maker  wns  easily 
found  at  Quetta.  To  this  old  dame 
Asaf  confided  his  means  and  intentions, 
authorized  her  to  propose  such  and  such 
terms  ;  then  he  went  on  to  Candahar. 
Usman  Khan  meanwhile  returned  an 
answer,  haughty  though  polite,  stating 
that  he  preferred  a  warrior  son-in-law  to 
a  merchant.  But  the  match-maker,  well 
paid,  came  to  his  village.  The  precise 
declarations  she  carried  were  given,  not 
to  the  Khan,  of  course,  but  to  his  wife. 
In  speaking  of  the  daughter — let  us  call 
her  Raziah — I  have  tried  to  show  what 
like  are  Kakar  women.  It  may  be 
believed  that  such  persons  have  author¬ 
ity  in  a  household.  The  Khan’s  wife 
was  tempted.  Of  men  and  arms  a 
Pathan  chief  has  abundance,  but  he 
wants  cash  dreadfully  as  a  rule.  Asaf's 
proposals  included,  of  course,  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  to  the  bride’s  father.  And 
Usman  Khan  approved  the  match  when 
this  was  clearly  appraised. 

The  negotiations  came  to  Alla-ood- 
dina’s  knowledge.  He  wrote  to  Asaf 
once  more.  Upon  the  falsehood  prac¬ 
ticed  toward  himself  the  chief  did  not 
insist,  perhaps  he  did  not  think  much 
of  that.  He  appealed  to  the  honorable 


feelings  of  his  old  fiiend.  “  Oh,  my 
brother,  let  not  our  fathers  hear  that  for 
a  woman’s  sake  we  have  wasted  the 
legacy  they  bequeathed  us  !  My  liver 
is  inflamed,  thinking  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  danger  that  await  you.  The 
Kakars  are  false.  Though  this  maiden 
have  beautiful  colors  and  bright  eyes,  so 
has  the  snake  which  bears  poison  in  its 
lips.  If  your  heart  needs  a  young  wife, 
choose  which  you  will  among  my  peo¬ 
ple.  But  if  you  persist  in  marrying 
Usman  Khan's  daughter,  there  is  death 
between  you,  merchant  of  Candahar, 
and  me,  .^lla-ood-dina,  Khankhanan  of 
the  Brahui  nation,  and  all  of  our  kin.” 

Asaf  wrote  an  abject  answer,  but  with¬ 
out  hope  that  it  would  move  the  fierce 
old  chief.  The  Bolan  henceforward 
would  be  closed  to  him.  No  merchant 
would  undertake  even  to  cover  with  his 
name  the  goods  of  a  man  proclaimed 
enemy  of  the  Brahuis — none,  at  least, 
whom  he  could  trust.  But  Asaf  was 
consumed  with  that  fond,  foolish  pas¬ 
sion  of  age  which  discounts  the  years 
remaining.  He  determined  to  retire 
from  business.  And  in  due  time  Usman 
Khan  rode  into  the  city,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  a  ragged  retinue  of 
dhuni-w’assails  ;  in  due  time  Raziah  was 
handsomely  married  to  Asaf  Jah. 

”  Some  years  after  that,”  continued 
Rahim,  ”  this  foolish  fellow  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  a  great  kafila  through  the 
Bolan,  and — ” 

I  could  not  restrain  my  questions 
here.  "  Who  persuaded  him  ?  Why 
did  he  risk  death  almost  certain  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  !”  Rahim  answered 
resolutely. 

I  saw  by  his  manner  that  our  young 
guide  knew  very  well,  but  there  was  no 
arguing  w’lth  his  sense  of  decorum.  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  had  other  means 
of  information.  But  from  the  incidents 
suggested,  I  have  formed  a  theory,  a 
•legend,  to  explain  Asaf  Jah’s  mad  ac¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  improbable  in  that 
land,  with  those  people. 

Candahar  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Abdul-rahman,  now  Ameer  of  Cabul. 
He  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand 
toward  the  trading  class,  too  well  used 
to  oppression.  Among  his  great  officers 
was  Bahram  Khan,  of  Kakar  birth,  but 
of  a  family  long  since  exiled  from  its 
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native  seat.  In  some  assessment  of 
contributions,  Asaf  Jah  was  entered  for 
a  sum  much  heavier  than  was  just. 
Bahram  Khan  had  it  in  charge  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  order,  and  to  him  the  mer¬ 
chant  appealed.  Among  the  faults  of  a 
Pathan  woman,  indifference  to  a  hus¬ 
band’s  affairs  of  business  is  certainly 
not  to  be  counted.  I.earning  who  was 
the  person  in  authority  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Raziah  primed  her  lord  with  vari¬ 
ous  facts  and  details  regarding  Bahram’s 
family  in  Kakaristan  which  were  likely 
to  earn  his  good-will.  Asaf  used  the 
information  shrewdly,  gained  his  case, 
and  won  the  sympathies  of  this  power¬ 
ful  officer.  Bahram  Khan  often  visit¬ 
ed  the  house  to  feast  and  drink.  We 
may  fancy  him  a  stalwart  soldier,  with 
blue  eyes  keen  as  a  hawk’s,  a  slender 
mustache,  straw-colored,  shading  his 
false,  handsome  mouth  ;  of  such  types 
the  Afghan  army  is  full.  Raziah  saw 
him  often  from  the  lattice  of  the 
zenana,  through  a  hole  in  the  curtains  ; 
and  she  continually  met  him,  superb  on 
horseback,  in  the  bazaar.  She  fell  in 
love.  For  her  elderly  husband,  a  Can- 
dahari,  a  trader,  she  had  of  course  no 
regard.  The  unaccustomed  luxury 
which  had  given  such  delight  began  to 
pall.  No  impulse  or  training  held  her 
back.  From  childhood  Raziah  had  list¬ 
ened  to  stories  of  intrigue  which  none 
rebuked.  Neither  the  modesty,  nor 
the  sense  df  honor,  nor  the  physical 
alarms  that  restrain  other  women  have 
influence  on  the  Pathan. 

Means  lay  to  her  hand,  as  they  do  to 
all  in  that  vicious  city.  Raziah  wrote 
to  Bahram  Khan,  and  he  replied,  not 
knowing  his  correspondent.  But  she 
did  not  desire  a  mere  intrigue.  After 
assuring  herself  that  Bahram's  heart — 
what  they  call  the  heart  yonder — was 
free,  she  turned  to  another  thread  of  the 
combination.  The  husband  was  now  in¬ 
supportable.  She  tried  poison,  fantas¬ 
tic  substances  recommended  by  Pathan 
tradition.  But  Asaf  ate  her  powdered 
diamonds,  her  tiger’s  whiskers,  and  the 
rest,  without  inconvenience.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  either  diamonds  or 
tiger’s  whiskers  are  harmless.  But 
their  effect  depends  on  accident,  and 
Asaf  was  lucky  so  far.  While  Raziah 
cautiously  inquired  how  to  obtain  more 
certain  agents,  chance  assisted  her. 


Bahram  Khan  suggested  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  promised  great  advantage. 
Some  Persian  merchants  had  been  seiz¬ 
ed  by  Abdulrahman,  and  their  stock 
confiscated*  Bahram  obtained  the  offer 
of  it  at  a  price  which  must  yield  enor¬ 
mous  profit,  if  the  carpets  and  things 
could  be  transported  to  Kurrachi,  His 
old  instincts  roused  by  this  chance  of 
profit,  Asaf  bewailed  the  ill-will  of  the 
Brahui  Khan.  He  talked  to  his  wife 
upon  the  subject,  and  she  saw  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Taking  up  the  question 
with  the  savage  but  cunning  eagerness 
that  belonged  to  her  nature,  Raziah 
taunted  him  with  his  fears.  She  worked 
herself  into  a  storm  of  passion,  declared 
she  would  be  no  wife  to  a  man  afraid  of 
Alla-ood-dina,  with  whom  her  father 
had  waged  many  a  battle.  Other  mer¬ 
chants  threatened  had  forced  the  Bulan 
Pass,  without  the  aid  which  Usman 
Khan  would  give  his  son-in-law.  And 
so  they  had  a  serious  quarrel — all  quar¬ 
rels,  indeed,  are  serious  with  that  peo¬ 
ple. 

Asaf  endeavored  to  explain  that  in 
cases  when  the  Bolan  had  been  forced. 
Alla-ood-dina  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
affray.  It  had  always  arisen  from  illegal 
exactions  of  his  officers,  whom  he  left 
to  fight  it  out.  The  case  was  different 
here.  But  Raziah  would  not  listen, 
and  the  uxorious  old  man  gave  way. 
He  bought  the  Persian  goods,  fitted  out 
his  kafila,  and  engaged  a  very  powerful 
guard.  But  Asaf  principally  relied 
on  a  diversion  which  the  Kakars  prom¬ 
ised  to  make.  When  all  was  prepared, 
with  such  secrecy  as  might  be.  an¬ 
other  storm  burst.  The  merchant  had 
never  thought  of  going  himself.  So 
soon  as  Raziah  understood  this,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  learn  it,  she  raved  with  scorn¬ 
ful  passion,  called  her  husband  coward, 
and  used  other  epithets  quite  unrefined. 
This  sort  of  objurgation  is  not  patient¬ 
ly  supported  twice  in  a  Pathan  house¬ 
hold.  Asaf  seized  his  riding  whip,  and 
laid  the  knotted  thong  across  her 
shoulders.  Raziah  sprang  at  him, 
forced  him  down,  and  drew  the  evet- 
ready  knife.  But  in  the  tempest  of 
fury,  these  people  do  not  lose  their 
heads.  Domestic  affrays  are  common 
enough  among  them,  but  when  they  end 
in  the  murder  of  the  husband  Afghan 
law  punishes  them  with  the  extremes! 
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severity  ;  for  every  man  is  interested  in 
this  matter.  Kaziah  withdrew,  sternly 
declaring  that  she  would  not  see  her 
husband's  face  again  till  he  returned 
from  India. 

Such  refusal  of  marital  rights  is  not 
uncommon.  Strangely  enough,  eti¬ 
quette  supports  a  wife  in  any  such  freak 
of  temper.  There  are  exceptions,  nat¬ 
urally  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  husband  has 
no  remedy  except  divorce,  if  a  wife  be 
obstinate.  Asaf  yielded  after  a  time, 
and  was  restored  to  favor  on  conditions. 
He  strengthened  the  guard,  obtained  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bahram  Khan. 
To  deceive  the  Brahui,  it  was  put  about 
that  the  kahla  would  rendezvous  at 
Chaman  ;  a  week  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  had  all  collected  there. 
Asaf  slipped  away  at  night,  and  reached 
the  Kojak  Pass  in  twelve  hours’  hard 
riding.  Forthwith,  the  kahla  got  into 
motion.  Alla-ood-dina  was  doubtless 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  if  the  elab¬ 
orate  arrangements  for  misleading  him 
were  successful,  Asaf  might  hope  he 
would  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  that 
the  caravan  would  escape  before  he 
could  raise  men  enough  to  attack  such 
a  powerful  body.  The  return  by 
Lahore  and  Cabul  gave  no  anxiety. 

But  Alla-ood-dina  was  informed  of 
every  movement.  He  had,  moreover, 
an  assurance  that  the  Kakars  would  not 
stir,  and  that  the  troops  would  not  fight 
if  let  alone.  So  soon  as  her  husband 
gave  way,  Kaziah  made  known  to 
Bahram  Khan  who  was  his  correspond¬ 
ent.  The  confidential  messenger  ex¬ 
hausted  herself  in  describi.ng  her  em¬ 
ployer’s  beauty  and  her  wealth. 
Kaziah  would  not  see  the  Khan  ;  but 
thoughtfully,  frankly,  in  business-like 
style,  she  suggested  how  his  friend, 
her  husband,  might  be  betrayed,  that  he 
might  marry  the  widow.  And  Bahram 
accepted,  of  course,  without  a  qualm. 

The  kafila  marched  rapidly.  In  four 
days  it  reached  the  Dasht-i-be-Doulat, 
where  Alla-ood-dina’s  officers  were  wait¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  to  receive  black  mail. 
Their  presence  reassured  Asaf.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  as  a  sign  that  the  Brahuis  had  not 
been  warned,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  pay.  The  officers  acted  their  part 
well,  threatened  vengeance,  and  drew 
cff.  For  three  days  the  caravan  pro¬ 
ceeded  peacefully,  passed  the  Kotal, 


passed  Mach,  and  gained  that  plateau 
in  the  middle  of  the  defile  the  name  of 
which  I  grieve  to  forget.  The  Kakars 
did  not  join,  as  expected  ;  but  military 
combinations  in  that  land  may  be  spoiled 
by  innumerable  accidents.  The  more 
dangerous  portions  of  the  defile  had  been 
traversed.  Asaf  felt  tolerably  secure, 
with  his  armed  guard  and  his  soldiers. 

But  while  the  sirwans  were  mustering 
at  earliest  dawn,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  long  rolls  of  cloth,  a  panic  seized 
them.  No  sound  could  they  hear 
through  that  muffling  ;  the  plain  was 
dark  and  misty,  uut  shadowy  forms  flit¬ 
ted  all  round.  They  shouted,  and 
the  camp  awoke.  Then  rose  the  Brahui 
yell,  chorused  by  hundreds.  Battling, 
clashing  through  the  p)ebbles,a  storm  of 
hoofs  burst  in  on  every  side,  swept 
through  the  camp,  returned.  No  sentry 
had  raised  an  alarm — they  were  all  sol¬ 
diers.  Men  struggling  to  their  feet 
were  cut  down,  lay  writhing,  trampled 
under  foot.  Asaf  ran  out  of  his  tent. 
A  dusky  horseman  met  him — the  mare, 
checked  in  her  stride,  reared  upright  amid 
a  splash  of  flying  stones — and  .4saf  fell, 
cleft  to  the  nose  by  Yah  Mohammad. 

There  were  cries  for  quarter,  answer¬ 
ed  by  the  vengeful  yell — ringing  chases 
and  savage  laughter.  But  when  the 
dawn,  fast  whitening,  displayed  the 
scene,  no  man  of  all  the  kafila  survived. 
The  soldiers,  drawn  up,  stood  to  their 
arms.  A  knot  of  horsemen  mounted 
guard  over  the  merchandise,  others,  dis¬ 
mounted,  went  to  and  fro,  searching 
for  corpses  not  yet  rifled,  while  their 
mares  stood  quiet  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  left.  Camels  trooped 
in  leisurely,  driven  by  the  victorious 
Brahuis,  gossiping,  laughing,  telling 
their  adventures,  looking  under  every 
rock  for  loot.  An  hour  afterward,  all 
had  vanished  but  the  burying  party — 
these  heaped  pebbles  on  the  corpses  as 
they  lay.  A  large  cairn  was  raised  over 
Asaf  Jah.  Every  passing  Brahui  throws 
a  stone  upon  it  to  this  day. 

The  plunder  was  immense.  Com¬ 
mon  men  fed  their  mares  on  melons  and 
dried  apricots  and  figs.  Such  was  the 
number  of  carpets  that  Kahim,  Yah 
Mohammad's  page  at  the  time,  received 
a  bundle  of  them.  Every  woman  of  Alla- 
ood-dina's  clan  robed  herself  in  silk. 

Bahram  Khan  also  obtained  his  re- 
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ward.  Within  the  briefest  time  allow¬ 
able  he  married  Raziah.  But  as  these 
events  happened  shortly  before  Yakoob’s 
victory  over  Abdul-rahman,  it  is  likely 
that  the  honeymoon  was  interrupted. 
One  may  faintly  hope  that  vengeance 
overtook  the  treacherous  Bahram  Khan  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
ratted  in  time.  P'rederick  Boyle. 


Note. — I  have  repeated  this  story  as 
Rahim  Khan  told  it.  But  within  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  seen  cause  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  Alla-ood'dina  Khan  and  his 
zealous  family  deceived  me — and  also 
persons  quite  otherwise  important — as 
to  his  real  position  in  the  Belooch  con¬ 
federacy.  An  opportunity  arose  to  con¬ 
sult  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
K.C.S.I.,  lately  Political  .\gent  at  Can- 
dahar,  who  sends  me  the  letter  follow¬ 
ing 

“  My  dear  Boyle — Save  on  one  point 
the  couleur  locale  of  your  story  is  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  vivid.  The  solitary  exception 
is  your  calling  our  venerable  friend 
.\lla-ood-dina  *  chief  of  all  the  Brahuis  ’ 
This  he  certainly  is  not  ;  indeed,  he  and 
his  clan  of  Kurds  are  only  Brahuis  in  a 
certain  restricted  sense.  In  the  course 
of  my  travels  in  the  country  I  have 
come  across  clans  descended  from 
.\rabs  of  Aleppo  and  Nejd,  Jats  from 
India,  Afghans  from  the  Helmund, 
Leks  from  Shiraz,  Toorks  from  North 
Peisia,  and  Kurds  from  Armenia.  Of 
a  clan  of  these  last  Alla-ood-dina  is 
chief.  All  the  various  tribes  now  speak 
a  dialect  of  Persian  known  as  Beloochi. 
.Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  are  the 
Brahuis,  of  whose  history  it  can  only 
be  affirmed  that  they  are  not  aborigines, 
and  whose  language  is  so  unlike  Persian 
or  Pushtu  that  philologists  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  whether  it  is  Aryan, 
Turanian,  or  Dravidian.  According  to 
some,  the  Brahuis  are  descendants  of  a 
colony  brought  from  the  north  by  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  others  believe  them  to  be  of 
identical  origin  with  the  Rajputs  ; ’while 
a  third  story  has  it  that  they  are  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  last  Scythian  invasion  of 
India.  Wherever  they  came  from,  they 
are  very  remarkable  people.  Though 
decidedly  inferior  in  courage  and  phy¬ 
sique  to  their  neighbors,  with  no  genius 
for  domination  or  for  spreading  over 
the  land,  they  have  not  only  held  their 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5 


own,  but  have  been  the  preponderating 
power  in  Beloochistan.  Their  two 
great  chieftains,  lords  of  Sirawan  (the 
highlands)  and  Jhalawan  (the  lowlands), 
are  the  principal  members  of  the 
Belooch  confederacy,  of  which  the 
Khan  of  Khelat  is  the  head. 

“  So  much  for  the  Brahuis  proper. 
To  return  to  our  friend  .Alla-rod  dina 
and  his  Kurds.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
Western  Asia  to  find  smaller  and  nu¬ 
merically  weaker  clans  affiliating  them¬ 
selves,  so  to  speak,  to  bigger  ones. 
Thus  it  is  the  custom  for  lesser  chiefs 
who  are  members  of  the  Belooch  con¬ 
federacy  to  speak  of  themselves  and  to 
be  spoken  of  as  Brahuis,  though  they 
would  be  indignant  to  be  thought  of 
Brahui  blood.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  the  term  Belooch  is  used 
in  the  same  way;  the  Belooch  proper  is 
a  peaceful  nomad  herdsman.  1  remem¬ 
ber,  ten  years  ago,  rousing  the  wrath 
of  a  stalwart  chieftain  of  the  Regis 
(Dwellers  in  the  Sand),  with  whom  I 
was  trying  to  bargain  for  conveyance 
across  the  great  desert  to  the  Helmund. 
He  excused  himself  by  saying  :  ‘  What 
would  you  have  ?  This  is  not  India  or 
Persia.  We  are  Beloochis  !”  1  asked 

him,  therefore,  whether  his  was  a 
Belooch  tribe,  and  I  was  startled  by  the 
lofty  and  indignant  air  he'  put  on. 

‘  We  Beloochis  !  no  !  Regis  are  men 
of  the  sword,  whose  trade  is  fighting, 
not  tenders  of  sheep  !’ 

“  Thus  it  happens  that  Alla-ood-dina 
Kurd,  a  descendant  of  the  Karduchi 
who  hampered  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  tried  gallantly  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Macedonian  invasion,  is 
styled  a  Brahui.  If  his  family  history 
could  be  known,  I  have  little  doubt  we 
should  find  that  his  ancestors  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  native  hills  as  too  bad 
even  for  Kurdistan,  and  found  no  rest¬ 
ing-place  till  they  reached  the  Dasht- 
i-be-Doulat  ;  a  convenient  asylum, 
whence  their  descendants  have  been 
pursuing  for  the  last  few  centuries  the 
hereditary  occupation  of  robbing  cara¬ 
vans  and  cutting  throats,  as  described 
in  your  story. — Yours  sincerely, 

“  O.  St.  John. 

“  Army  and  Navy  Club, 

"June  I'^rd,  1882.*' 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 
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I. 

“  Noif  K<U  vovi  uk6vii’  nai  rv4?-u.’’ 

— Epicharmus. 

There  appeared  in  ihe  Nineteenth 
Century  in  the  course  of  last  year  an 
article,  written  by  us  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Barrett,  on  “  Thought 
Reading,"  or,  as  we  now  prefer  to  call 
it.  Thought-transference — the  communi¬ 
cation  of  ideas  otherwise  than  through 
the  recognized  oreans  of  sense.  That 
article  has  been  much  more  favorably 
received  than  we  exi>ected  ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  starting-point  for  many  prom¬ 
ising  series  of  experiments.  It  naturally 
also  called  forth  certain  objections. 
These  objections,  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
need  a  reply,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Physical  Research  ;  in  which 
also  will  be  recorded  a  considerable 
number  of  further  observations.  We 
propose  in  the  present  paper  to  enter 
upon  a  wider  di^ussion  of  the  subject  ; 
for  which  the  material  amassed  by  our¬ 
selves  and  others,  primarily  on  behalf  of 
the  above-named  society,  has  now  at¬ 
tained  an  amply  sufficient  volume.  Sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  narratives  have  been 
kindly  communicated  to  us  by  friends  ; 
and  a  letter  which  we  sent  to  the  public 
press  received  a  wide  response — wide 
enough,  at  any  rate,  absolutely  to  force 
on  us  the  necessity  of  some  such  gen¬ 
eralizations  as  those  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter;  though,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later,  the  body  of  evidence 
still  needs  enlargement  to  an  indefinite 
extent.* 

A  public  appeal  for  information  of 
this  kind  has,  no  doubt,  one  conceivable 
drawback,  which  some  eyes  have  mag¬ 
nified  even  into  a  fatal  objection — the 
possibility,  namely,  of  hoaxes.  The 
same  possibility,  it  may  be  remarked, 
has  to  be  faced  in  antiquarian,  his¬ 
torical,  and  some  other  kinds  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  It  is  a  danger  which  can 
be  obviated  by  care  ;  and  the  process  of 

•  Further  evidence  will  gladly  be  received 
by  either  of  us,  at  the  office  of  the  S.P.R.,  14 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 


sifting  to  which  a  Committee  of  our 
Society  subjects  every  narrative  sent  to 
us  is,  we  think,  a  sufficiently  severe  one. 
No  evidence  is  considered  at  all  unless 
authenticated  by  names  and  dates  (not 
necessarily  for  publication) ;  and  in  most 
cases  we  make  the  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  narrator,  and  hear  his  story 
told  in  a  manner  which  pledges  his 
honor  to  its  truth.*  We  also  com¬ 
municate  with  such  other  living  persons 
as  may  be  concerned,  and  obtain  all  the 
independent  corroboration  possible.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  last  degree  unlikely 
that  any  one  who  allows  the  publication 
of  his  name  is  vouching  for  anything 
which  he  does  not,  at  any  rate,  believe 
to  be  the  fact.  And  if  he  were  to  with¬ 
hold  permission  to  publish  his  name, 
while  yet  contriving  his  plot  with  suffi¬ 
cient  elaboration  to  take  us  in,  he  could 
derive  but  small  pleasure  from  seeing 
his  false  story,  in  small  print  and  dull 
anonymity,  used  to  reinforce  the  better- 
attested  evidence  of  some  three  hundred 
more  honorable  correspondents.  The 
value  of  other  possible  objections — such 
as  the  natural  proneness  to  exaggeration 
and  the  love  of  exciting  wonder — will  be 
better  estimated  when  the  evidence  it¬ 
self  is  presented  in  full.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  we  think,  that  these  elements 
of  narration,  even  when  the  utmost 
allowance  is  made  for  them,  could  not 
conceivably  affect  the  main  fact  re¬ 
ported. 

We  have  just  used  the  words  “  dull 
anonymity.”  Why,  it  may  be  said, 
should  accounts  dealing  with  these  mys¬ 
terious  subjects,  whether  real  or  ficti¬ 
tious,  be  dull  ?  Well,  we  are  perhaps 
somewhat  biases  by  the  number  that  we 
have  lately  read  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
hope  that  those  who,  in  turn,  follow  our 
guidance  through  the  same  path  will 
escape  the  same  fate.  The  very  last 
thing  that  we  expect  to  produce  is  a 
collection  of  narratives  of  a  startling  or 

*  Cases  of  occasional  relaxation  of  this  rule 
are,  t.g,,  where  the  testimony  of  illiterate  per¬ 
sons,  difficult  to  reach,  has  been  accepted  as 
genuine,  on  the  authority  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish. 
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blood-chilling  character  ;  our  pages  are 
far  more  likely  to  provoke  sleep  in  the 
course  of  perusal  than  to  banish  it 
afterward.  The  point  in  the  evidence 
that  impresses  us  is  not  its  exciting  or 
terrific  quality,  but  its  overwhelming 
quantity — overwhelming,  we  mean,  to 
any  possibility  of  further  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  class  of  phenomena. 
Those  who  are  used,  as  most  of  us  have 
been  all  our  lives,  to  hearing  now  and 
again  a  stray  story  at  third  or  fourth 
hand,  with  the  usual  commentary  of 
vague  wonderment  or  shallow  explana¬ 
tion,  but  without  any  suggestion  of 
analyzing  or  probing  it,  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
sudden  large  accumulation  of  direct, 
well-attested,  and  harmonious  testimony. 
The  similarities  of  unlooked-for  detail 
which  bind  the  phenomena  together  into 
distinct  groups,  the  very  similarities 
which  make  the  accounts  of  them  monc^ 
tonous  reading,  give  the  strength  of  a 
fagot  to  the  dispersed  units  which 
looked  as  if  the  mere  dead  weight  of 
uninquiring  incredulity  might  easily 
break  them. 

Further,  we  must  warn  future  readers 
that  the  details  of  .  the  evidence  are  in 
many  cases  not  only  dull,  but  of  a  triv¬ 
ial  and  even  ludicrous  kind  ;  and  they 
will  be  presented  for  the  most  part  in 
the  narrator’s  simplest  phraseology,  quite 
unspiced  for  the  literary  palate.  Our 
tales  will  resemble  neither  the  “  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Udolpho”  nor  the  dignified 
reports  of  a  learned  society.  The  roman¬ 
ticist  may  easily  grow  indignant  over 
them  ;  still  more  easily  may  the  jour¬ 
nalist  grow  facetious.  The  collection 
may  be  easily  described  as  a  farrago ; 
but  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  farrago  of 
facts.  For  its  miscellaneous  character 
we  and  our  colleagues  w’ill  hardly  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  However  caused,  these  phe¬ 
nomena  are  interwoven  with  the  every¬ 
day  tissue  of  human  existence,  and  pay 
no  more  regard  to  what  men  call  ap¬ 
palling  than  to  what  men  call  ridiculous. 

The  facts  which  we  are  thus  collecting 
belong  to  every  department  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  That  subject,  however,  must 
evidently  be  treated  in  separate  instal¬ 
ments,  for  which  the  work  of  years  will 
be  necessary.  During  the  course  of  this 
year  we  hope,  in  conjunction  with  our 
colleagues,  to  publish  the  next  consider¬ 


able  instalment  in  the  form  of  a  book 
which  will  deal  more  at  large  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  But  for  present 
purposes,  and  until  the  mass  of  our  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  fully  set  forth,  we  must 
claim  to  assume  its  general  credibility, 
and  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
mode  of  arranging  it.  In  a  chaos  such 
as  this  subject  presents,  classification, 
however  rude,  is  itself  light-bringing  ; 
it  is  at  any  rate  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  of  any  true  analysis. 

Having  continually-growing  reason  to 
believe  that  the  primary  phenomenon  of 
Thought-transference  is  solidly  estab¬ 
lished,  we  naturally  desired,  in  framing 
the  scheme  of  the  forthcoming  book,  to 
link  its  matter  as  logically  as  possible 
with  the  results  already  achieved. 
Taking  Thought-transference,  then,  as 
our  starting-point,  we  propose  to  ex¬ 
amine  other  cases  of  transferred  or 
sympathetic  impressions.  In  Thouglit- 
transference,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
dealt  with  it,  both  parties  (w'hom,  for 
convenience’  sake,  we  will  call  the  Agent 
and  the  Percipient)  are  supposed  to  be 
in  a  normal  state  ;  and  we  have  a  few 
cases  which  appear  to  differ  from  our 
previous  experiments  in  Thought-trans¬ 
ference  only  in  the  facts  that  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  impression  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  definite  exercise  of 
will,  and  that  the  transferred  image 
seemed  more  objective.  Such  a  case  is 
the  following,  given  us  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Keulemans,  of  2  Mountford  Terrace, 
Barnsbury  Square — a  scientific  draughts¬ 
man — with  whom  one  of  us  is  personally 
acquainted  : 

“  One  morning,  not  long  ago,  while  engaged 
with  some  very  easy  work,  1  saw  in  my  mind’s 
eye  a  little  wicker  basket,  containing  five  eggs, 
two  very  clean,  of  a  more  than  usually  elon¬ 
gated  oval  and  of  a  yelloivish  hue,  one  very 
round,  plain  white,  but  smudged  all  over  with 
dirt :  the  remaining  two  bore  no  peculiar 
marks.  I  asked  myself  what  that  insignificant 
but  sudden  image  could  mean.  I  never  think 
of  similar  objects.  Hut  that  basket  remained 
fixed  in  my  mind,  and  occupied  it  for  some 
moments.  About  two  hours  later  I  went  into 
another  room  for  lunch.  I  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
eggs  standing  on  the  breakfast  table  and  those 
two  very  long  ones  I  had  seen  in  my  imagin¬ 
ation.  ‘  Why  do  you  keep  looking  at  those 
eggs  so  carefully  ?  ’  asked  my  wife  ;  and  it 
caused  her  great  astonishment  to  learn  from 
me  how  many  eggs  had  been  sent  by  her 
mother  half-an-hour  before.  She  then  brought 
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up  the  remaining  three  :  there  was  the  one 
with  the  dirt  on  it,  and  the  basket,  the  same  I 
had  seen.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  kept  together  by  my  mother* 
in-law,  that  she  had  placed  them  in  the  basket 
and  thought  of  sending  them  to  me;  and,  to 
use  her  own  words,  *  1  did  of  course  think  of 
you  at  that  moment.’  She  did  this  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  which  (as  1  know  from  my  regu¬ 
lar  habits)  must  have  been  just  the  time  of  my 
impression.” 

Such  an  incident,  however,  seems  very 
exceptional :  and  in  the  great  body  of 
our  cases  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
is,  or  both  of  them  are,  in  some  con¬ 
dition  other  than  that  of  normal  wak¬ 
ing  consciousness.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  Percipient  may  be  asleep, 
and  may  receive  in  a  dream  or  vision 
some  impression  which  may  be  noted, 
and  subsequently  proved  to  have  been 
coincident  with  an  impression,  de¬ 
rived  either  from  outward  or  inward 
sources,  in  a  waking  mind — that  of  him 
whom  we  call  the  Agent.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account,  given  to  us  by  a  personal 
friend  of  our  own  (whose  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  we  are  at  liberty  to  mention 
privately),  differs  from  ordinary 
Thought-transference,  not  only  in  the 
vividness  of  the  impression,  but  in  the 
fact  that  one  at  least  of  the  Percipients 
was  asleep  : 

“One  Sunday  night  last  winter,  at  t  a.m.,  I 
wished  strongly  to  communicate  the  idea  of 
my  presence  to  two  friends,  who  resided  about 
three  miles  from  the  house  where  I  was  stay¬ 
ing.  When  I  next  saw  them,  a  few  days  after¬ 
ward  I  expressly  refrained  from  mentioning 
my  experiment ;  but  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  one  of  them  said,  ‘  You  would  not  believe 
what  a  strange  night  we  spent  last  Sunday  ; ' 
and  then  recounted  that  both  the  friends  had 
believed  themselves  to  see  my  figure  standing 
in  their  room.  The  experience  was  vivid 
enough  to  wake  them  completely,  and  they 
both  looked  at  their  watches,  and  found  it  to 
be  exactly  one  o'clock."  [One  of  these  friends 
has  supplied  independent  testimony  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.] 

In  this  case  there  was  a  deliberate 
exercise  of  will.  Similar  cases  where 
that  feature  is  absent  are  likely  often  to 
j)ass  unobserved  ;  and  all  the  observed 
ones  that  happen  to  have  come  under 
our  notice  have  been  complicated  by  the 
pre-existence  of  some  sort  of  mesmeric 
rapport  between  the  persons  concerned. 

This  circumstance  affords  a  natural 
transition  to  the  next  class  of  cases, 
where  the  Percipient  is  in  that  rarer  and 
deeper  state  of  slumber  known  as  the 


“mesmeric  trance.”  Instances  of  im¬ 
pression  transferred  from  the  Agent  to 
the  Percipient,  when  the  latter  is  in 
this  state,  are  of  course  exceedingly 
numerous.  Clain'oyance  will,  we  hope, 
be  fully  and  separately  dealt  with  here¬ 
after  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  facts  recorded  under  that 
head  will  be  found  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  simple  transference  of  im¬ 
pression.  This  distinction,  which  we 
think  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  in  mind,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident  : 

A  mesmerist,  well  known  to  us,  was  re¬ 
quested  by  a  lady  to  mesmerize  her,  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  visit  in  spirit  certain  places  of 
which  he  himself  had  no  knowledge.  He 
failed  to  produce  this  effect ;  but  found  that  he 
could  lead  her  to  describe  places  unknown  tu 
her  but  familiar  to  him.  Thus  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  enabled  her  to  describe  a  particular 
room  which  she  had  never  entered,  but  which 
she  described  in  perfect  conformity  with  his 
recollection  of  it.  It  then  occurred  tu  him  to 
imagine  a  large  open  umbrella  as  lying  on  a 
table  in  this  room,  whereupon  the  lady  imme¬ 
diately  exclaimed,  ”  I  see  a  large  open  um¬ 
brella  on  the  table.” 

Here  we  must  certainly  suppose  that 
the  impression  proceeded  from  no  other 
source  than  the  operator’s  mind  ;  and  it 
is  to  transferences  of  this  sort  that  for  the 
present  we  intend  to  confine  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  mesmerism,  reserving  mesmer¬ 
ism  in  general  and  clain’oyarue  proper 
for  subsequent  treatment. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  class  of 
cases,  w’hich  ai  first  sight  seem  to  differ 
in  a  singular  way  from  those  already 
enumerated.  For  it  seems  that  not  only 
the  apparent  depression  of  the  vital  en¬ 
ergies  in  sleep  or  trance,  but  also  their 
apparent  exaltation  in  moments  of  ex¬ 
citement  or  danger,  may  have  a  decisive 
effect  in  engendering  or  increasing  the 
Percipient’s  susceptibility  to  impres¬ 
sions  from  a  distance.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  suggest,  one  strongly 
marked  condition  which  would  seem  to 
unite  in  itself  the  characteristics  both  of 
depression  and  exaltation  :  we  mean 
death,  or,  as  in  this  connection  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  process  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  During  this  process,  often  a  pro¬ 
longed  one,  mental  conditions  are 
undoubtedly  observed  analogous  on  the 
one  hand  to  trance,  on  the  other  to  ex¬ 
alted  excitement.  We  would  venture 
to  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  death  may 
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be  seen  a  possible  key  to  the  mysterious 
parallelism,  in  their  effects,  of  con¬ 
ditions  so  opposite  as  mesmeric  sleep 
and  the  excitement  of  peril.  If  we  may 
borrow  a  phrase  from  magnetism,  we 
may  perhaps  picture  these  c.ises  to  our¬ 
selves  as  involving  a  relaxation  of  some 
(oercitive  force^  which  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  is  able  to  limit  the  channels  of 
impression  to  those  through  which  the 
recognized  senses  act  in  the  recognized 
way.  However  this  may  be,  it  would 
appear  that  the  excitement  of  danger  or 
imminent  death  has  a  potent  influence 
in  facilitating  the  transference  of  super- 
sensory  impressions  ;  and  though,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  the  Percipient,  but  the 
Agent,  who  is  dying  or  in  danger,  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  There 
seems  sometimes  to  be  a  distinct  in'; 
terchange  of  perception,  as  in  the 
following  instance.  The  narrative  is 
abridged  from  the  words  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Charles  P'ox,  of  Trebah,  Falmouth, 
(a  lady  well-known  to  one  of  us),  who 
had  heard  the  story  from  her  grand¬ 
mother,  one  of  the  children  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  apparition.  Few  families 
could  be  named  in  which  such  traditions 
were  likely  to  be  at  once  more  sacredly 
and  more  soberly  preserved. 

In  1739  Mrs.  Birkbcck,  wife  of  William 
Birkbeck,  banker,  of  Settle,  and  a  meml)er  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  taken  ill  and  died 
at  Cockermouth,  while  returning  from  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Scotland,  which  she  had  undertaken 
alone — her  husband  and  three  children,  aged 
seven,  five,  and  four  years  respectively,  re¬ 
maining  at  Settle.  The  friends  at  whose  house 
the  death  occurred  made  notes  of  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  attending  Mrs.  Birkbeck’s  last 
hours,  so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  several  state¬ 
ments  as  to  time  as  well  as  place  was  beyond 
,  the  doubtfulness  of  man’s  memory,  or  of  any 

I  even  unconscious  attempt  to  bring  them  into 

agreement  with  each  other. 

One  morning,  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  the  relation  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
children  at  Settle  had  been  intrusted,  and  who 
kept  a  minute  journal  of  all  that  concerned 
I  them,  went  into  their  bedroom  as  usual,  and 

j  found  them  all  sitting  up  in  their  beds  in  great 

excitement  and  delight.  “  Mamma  has  been 
I  here  !  ”  they  cried,  and  the  little  one  said, 
"She  called,  ‘Come,  Esther!’”  Nothing 
could  make  them  doubt  the  fact,  and  it  was 
carefully  noted  down  to  entertain  the  mother 
on  her  return  home.  That  same  morning  as 
their  mother  lay  on  her  dying  bed  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  she  said,  "  I  should  be  ready  to  go  if  I 
could  but  see  my  children.’’  She  then  closed 
her  eyes,  to  reopen  them,  as  they  thought,  no 
more.  But  after  ten  minutes  of  perfect  still¬ 


ness  she  looked  up  brightly  and  said,  “  I  am 
ready  now :  I  have  been  with  my  children 
and  then  at  once  peacefully  passed  away. 
When  the  notes  taken  at  the  two  places  were 
compared,  the  day,  hour,  and  minutes  were  the 
same. 

One  of  the  three  children  was  my  grand¬ 
mother,  w/r  Sarah  Birkbeck,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Fell,  of  Ulverstone.  From  her 
lips  I  heard  the  above  almost  literally  as  I 
have  repeated  it.  The  elder  was  Morris  Birk¬ 
beck,  afterward  of  Guildford.  Both  these 
lived  to  old  age,  and  retained  to  the  last  so 
solemn  and  reverential  a  remembrance  of  the 
circumstance  that  they  rarely  would  speak  of 
it.  Esther,  the  youngest,  died  soon  after.  Her 
brother  and  sister  heard  the  child  say  that  her 
mother  called  her,  but  could  not  speak  with 
any  certainty  of  having  themselves  heard  the 
words,  nor  were  sensible  of  more  than  their 
mother’s  standing  there  and  looking  on  them. 

W'e  have  at  first  hand  some  other  very' 
interesting  examples  of  this  double 
percipience.  Commander  _  Aylesbury, 
late  of  the  Indian  navy,  tells  us  how, 
when  nearly  drowning  as  a  boy,  he 
had  a  vivid  vision  of  his  home-circle, 
engaged  as  they  actually  were  at  the 
time,  while  they  simultaneously  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  his  voice,  and  were  thereby 
rendered  apprehensive  that  evil  had  be¬ 
fallen  him.  Singularly  like  this  is  the 
personal  experience  which  the  celebrated 
conjurer,  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  recorded 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  24, 
1881.  And  rare  as  the  type  is,  it  is 
perhaps  less  so  than  that  where  a  dying 
person  perceives,  and  correctly  de¬ 
scribes,  the  surroundings  of  a  living 
friend  who  himself  has  no  impression  of 
the  dying  person’s  presence. 

We  paSs  over  now  to  the  second  great 
family  of  cases  ;  where  the  transference 
of  impressions  is  facilitated  by  some 
abnormal  condition  on  the  side  of  the 
Agent,  while  the  condition  of  the 
Percipient  remains  normal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agent  may  him¬ 
self  be  asleep,  and  his  vivid  dream  may 
communicate  itself  as  an  apparently 
objective  reality  to  a  wakefuljmind.  To 
this  category  belongs  the  following  singu¬ 
lar  dream,  written  down  by  the  dreamer, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkins,  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Weymouth  (who  died  in 
1800),  and  indorsed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh,  a  man,  we 
need  hardly  say,  of  the  greatest  scien¬ 
tific  acumen  : 

Joseph  Wilkins,  while  a  young  man,  absent 
from  home,  dreamt,  without  any  apparent 
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reason,  that  he  returned  home,  reached^  the 
house  at  ni^ht,  found  the  front  door  locked, 
entered  by  the  back  door,  visited  his  mother’s 
room,  found  her  awake  and  said  to  her, 
“Mother,  1  am  going  on  a  long  journey  and 
am  come  to  bid  you  good-by.”  A  day  or  two 
afterward  this  young  man  received  a  letter 
from  his  father,  asking  how  he  was,  and  alleg¬ 
ing  his  mother’s  anxiety  on  account  of  a  vision 
which  had  visited  her  on  a  night  which  was,  in 
fact,  that  of  the  son’s  dream.  The  mother, 
lying  awake  in  bed,  had  heard  some  one  try 
the  front  door  and  enter  by  the  back  door,  and 
had  then  seen  the  son  enter  her  room,  heard 
him  say  to  her,  “  Mother,  I  am  going  on  a 
long  journey  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good- 
by,”  and  bad  answered,  “  O  dear  son,  thou 
art  dead  !”  words  which  the  son  also  had  heard 
her  say  in  his  dream. 

There  are  other  cases  of  this  type, 
and  the  class  fades  into  the  next  one, 
where  the  Agent  is  in  a  state  of  trance, 
either  natural  or  induced,  and  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  waking  persons  at  a  distance. 
To  this  category  belong  a  large  number 
of  somnambulic  stories  ;  as  for  instance 
the  well-known  account,  vouched  for  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Jung-Stilling,  of  a  man  who, 
falling  into  a  trance  in  Philadelphia, 
conversed  with  a  ship  captain  in  a 
London  coffee-house,  and  communicated 
the  results  of  the  interview,  which  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  to  the  captain’s 
wife  in  America.  Such  cases,  however, 
belong  to  the  deferred  subject  of  trance 
and  mesmerism.  We  may  pass,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  far  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  class  of  apparitions,  perceived 
at  moments  when  the  Agent  is  excited 
or  in  danger,  and  especially  at  or  about 
the  time  of  his  death.  We  are  obliged 
to  use  the  vague  phrase  “  at  or  'about  the 
time  of  death,”  in  order  to  cover  the 
whole  process  of  dissolution  ;  for  in  fact 
some  of  these  appearances  would  seem 
to  have  been  witnessed  at  some  little 
interval  before  death,  others  at  the 
moment  of  apparent  death,  and  others 
again  some  hours  or  even  days  after 
apparent  death  had  supervened.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  apparition  exceeds  a 
certain  length,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  problems,  and  possibly  with 
phenomena,  of  a  quite  different  kind 
from  those  which  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing.  These  phenomena  and  these 
problems  live  outside  the  scope  of  the 
book  on  which  we  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged.  But  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
approximate  coincidence  between  the 


death  and  the  apparition  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  comprise,  perhaps,  as 
many  as  half  of  the  first-hand  accounts 
which  we  shall  have  to  bring  forward. 
In  many  of  these  cases  (as  of  those  where 
the  excited  or  dying  person  is  the 
Percipient),  the  evidence  seems  to  point 
rather  to  a  vivification  of  a  general 
rapport  already  existing  between  the 
parties,  than  to  any  special  transference 
of  the  thought  or  emotion  of  the 
moment  ;  and  the  impression  produced 
on  the  Percipient’s  mind  is  either  that 
of  the  sensible  presence  of  the  Agent, 
or  is  a  strong  general  idea  of  him,  with¬ 
out  any  distinct  reference  to  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind. 

We  have  received  the  following 
account  from  our  friend  Mr.  John 
Addington  Symonds  : 

“  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Harrow  ; 
and,  as  head  of  Mr.  Rendall's  house,  had  a 
room  to  myself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1858. 

I  woke  about  dawn,  and  felt  for  my  books  upon 
a  chair  between  the  bed  and  the  window  ;  when 
I  knew  that  I  must  turn  niy  head  the  other  way, 
and  there  between  me  and  the  door  stood  Dr. 
Mackane,  dressed  in  a  clergyman's  black 
clothes.  He  bent  his  sallow  face  a  little 
toward  me  and  said,  *  I  am  going  a  long 
way — take  care  of  my  son.’  While  I  was  at¬ 
tending  to  him  1  suddenly  saw  the  door  in  the 
lace  where  Dr.  Macleane  had  been.  Dr. 
lacleane  died  that  night  (at  what  hour  I  cannot 
precisely  say)  at  Clifton.  My  father,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  his,  was  with  him.  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  more  than  usually  ill.  He 
was  a  chronic  invalid.” 

Captain  G.  F.  Russell  Colt,  of 
Gartsherrie,  Coatbridge,  N.  B.,  allows  us 
to  publish  the  following  narrative  : 

“  I  was  at  home  for  my  holidays,  and  resid¬ 
ing  with  my  father  and  mother,  not  here,  but 
at  another  old  family  place  in  Mid  Lothian, 
built  by  an  ancestor  in  Mary  ^ueen  of  Scots’ 
time,  called  Inveresk  House.  My  bedroom 
was  a  curious  old  room,  lung  and  narrow,  with 
a  window  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  a  door  at 
the  other.  My  bed  was  on  the  right  of  the 
window,  looking  toward  the  door.  I  had  a 
very  dear  brother  (my  eldest  brother),  Oliver, 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  was 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  at  that  time 
been  some  months  before  Sebastopol.  I  cor¬ 
responded  frequently  with  him,  and  once  when 
he  wrote  in  low  spirits,  not  being  well,  I  said 
in  answer  that  he  was  to  cheer  up,  but  that  if 
anything  did  happen  to  him  he  must  let  me 
know  by  appearing  to  me  in  my  room,  where 
we  had  often  as  boys  together  sat  at  night 
and  indulged  in  a  surreptitious  pipe  and  chat. 
This  letter  (I  found  subsequently)  he  received 
as  he  was  starling  to  receive  the  sacrament 
from  a  clergyman  who  has  since  related  the 
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fact  to  me.  Having  done  this  he  went  to  the 
entrenchments  and  never  returned,  as  in  a  few 
hours  afterward  the  storming  of  the  Redan 
commenced.  He,  on  the  captain  of  his  com¬ 
pany  falling,  took  his  place,  and  led  his  men 
bravely  on.  He  had  just  led  them  within  the 
walls,  though  already  wounded  in  several 
places,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the  right 
temple  and  he  fell  among  heaps  of  others, 
where  he  was  found  in  a  sort  of  kneeling  pos¬ 
ture  (being  propped  up  by  other  dead  bodies) 
thirty-six  hours  afterward.  His  death  took 
place,  or  rather  he  fell,  though  he  may  not  have 
died  immediately,  on  the  8th  September,  1855. 

“  That  night  I  awoke  suddenly,  and  saw  fac¬ 
ing  the  window  of  my  room,  by  my  bedside, 
surrounded  by  a  light  sort  of  phosphorescent 
mist  as  it  were,  my  brother  kneeling.  I  tried 
to  speak  but  could  not.  I  buried  my  head  in 
the  bedclothes,  not  at  all  afraid  (because  we 
had  all  been  brought  up  not  to  believe  in  ghosts 
or  apparitions),  but  simply  to  collect  my  ideas, 
because  I  had  not  been  thinking  or  dreaming 
of  him,  and  indeed  had  forgotten  all  about  what 
I  had  written  to  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  de¬ 
cided  that  it  must  be  fancy,  and  the  moonlight 
playing  on  a  towel,  or  something  out  of  place. 
Hut  on  looking  up  there  he  was  again,  looking 
lovingly,  imploringly,  and  sadly  at  me.  I  tried 
again  to  speak,  but  found  myself  tongue-tied. 

I  could  not  utter  a  sound.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
glanced  through  the  window,  and  saw  that 
there  was  no  moon,  but  it  was  very  dark  and 
raining  hard,  by  the  sounds  against  the  panes. 

I  turned,  and  still  saw  poor  Oliver.  I  shut 
my  eyes,  walked  through  it,  and  reached  the 
room.  As  I  turned  the  handle,  before  leaving 
the  room,  I  looked  once  more  back.  The 
apparition  turned  round  his  head  slowly  and 
again  looked  anxiously  and  lovingly  at  me,  and 
1  saw  then  for  the  first  time  a  wound  on  the 
right  temple  with  a  red  stream  from  it.  His 
face  was  of  a  waxy  pale  tint,  but  transparent- 
looking,  and  so  was  the  reddish  mark.  Hut 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  only  know  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

1  left  the  room  and  went  into  a  friend’s  room, 
and  lay  on  the  sofa  the  rest  of  the  night.  I 
told  him  why.  I  told  others  in  the  house,  but 
when  I  told  my  father  he  ordeted  me  not  to 
repeat  such  nonsense,  and  especially  not  to  let 
my  mother  know.  On  the  Monday  following 
he  received  a  note  from  Sir  Alexander  Milne 
to  say  that  the  Redan  was  stormed,  but  no  par¬ 
ticulars.  1  told  my  friend  to  let  me  know  if 
he  saw  the  name  among  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  before  me.  About  a  fortnight  later  he 
came  to  my  bedroom  in  his  mother's  house,  in 
Athol  House,  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  very  grave 
face.  1  said,  ‘  I  suppose  it  is  to  tell  me  the 
sad  news  I  expect;’  and  he  said,  ‘Yes.’ 
Hoth  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  one  or 
two  officers  who  saw  the  body  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  appearance  was  much  according  to 
my  description,  and  the  death  wound  was  ex¬ 
actly  where  I  had  seen  it.  Hut  none  could  say 
whether  he  actually  died  at  the  moment.  His 
appearance,  if  so,  must  have  been  some  hours 
after  death,  as  he  appeared  to  me  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  two  in  the  morning.  Months  later 
his  small  prayer-book  and  the  Utter  I  had  written 


to  him  were  returned  to  Inveresk,  found  in  the 
inner  breast  pocket  of  the  tunic  which  he  woie 
at  his  death.  I  have  them  now.” 

Mr.  Colt  mentioned  several  persons 
who  could  corroborate  this  narrative. 
We  add  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hope,  of  Fermoy,  sister  of  Mr.  Colt : 

”  On  the  morning  of  September  8,  1855,  my 
brother,  Mr.  Colt,  told  myself.  Captain  Fer- 
gusson  of  the  42d  Regiment,  since  dead,  and 
Major  Borthwick  of  the  Rifle  Hrigade  (who  is 
living),  and  others,  that  he  had  during  the 
night  wakened  from  sleep  and  seen,'  as  he 
thought,  my  eldest  brother,  Lieut.  Oliver  Colt 
of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  (who  was  in  the 
Crimea),  standing  between  his  bed  and  the 
door ;  that  he  saw  he  was  wounded  in  more 
than  one  place — I  remember  he  named  the 
temple  as  one  place — by  bullet-wounds  ;  that 
he  roused  himself,  rushed  to  the  door  with 
closed  eyes  and  looked  back  at  the  apparition, 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  bed.  My 
father  enjoined  silence,  lest  my  mother  should 
be  made  uneasy  ;  but  shortly  afterward  came 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Redan  and  my 
brother’s  death.  Two  years  afterward  my 
husband.  Colonel  Hope,  invited  my  brother  to 
dine  with  him  ;  the  former  being  still  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  latter  an 
ensign  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  While 
dining  they  were  talking  of  my  eldest  brother. 
My  husband  was  about  to  describe  his  appear¬ 
ance  when  found,  when  my  brother  described 
what  he  had  seen,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present  the  description  of  the  wounds 
tallied  with  the  facts.  My  husband  was  my 
eldest  brother’s  greatest  friend,  and  was 
among  those  who  saw  the  body  as  soon  as 
it  was  found.” 

Miss  Summerbell,  of  140  Kensington 
Park  Road,  W.  (who  is  personally 
known  to  us),  communicates  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  : 

‘‘My  mother  married,  at  a  very  early  age, 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  My 
grandmother  vowed  she  would  never  see  her 
daughter  again.  A  few  months  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  my  mother  was  awakened  about  2  a.  m. 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  To  her  great 
surprise  my  father  did  not  wake.  The  knock¬ 
ing  was  resumed  ;  my  mother  spoke  to  my 
father,  but,  as  he  still  slept,  she  got  up, 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out,  when  to 
her  amazement  she  saw  her  mother  in  full 
court  dress,  standing  on  the  step  and  looking 
up  at  her.  My  mother  called  to  her,  but  my 
grandmother,  frowning  and  shaking  her  head, 
disappeared.  At  this  moment  my  father  woke, 
and  my  mother  told  him  what  had  happened. 
He  went  to  the  window,  but  saw  nothing.  My 
mother  was  sure  that  my  grandmother,  even  at 
that  late  hour  had  come  to  forgive  her,  and  en¬ 
treated  my  father  to  let  her  in.  He  went  down 
and  opened  the  door,  but  nobody  was  there. 
He  assured  my  mother  that  she  had  been 
dreaming,  and  she  at  Icist  believed  that  it  was 
so.  The  next  morning  the  servants  were  ques- 
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tioned,  but  they  had  heard  nothing,  and  the 
matter  was  dismissed  from  the  minds  of  my 
parents  till  the  evening,  when  they  heard  that 
my  grandmother  had  been,  in  court  dress,  at  a 
ball  the  night  before — I  think  at  Kensington 
Palace,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure— that,  feeling 
unwell,  she  had  returned  home,  and  after 
about  an  hour’s  illness  had  died  at  2  a.m. 
She  had  not  mentioned  my  mother’s  name 
during  her  short  illness.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case 
the  impression  from  the  dying  mother, 
although  fully  realized  only  in  wake¬ 
fulness,  made  itself  felt  in  the  first 
instance  during  sleep. 

Mr.J.  G.  Keulemans,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  account : 

In  December,  1880,  he  was  living  with  his 
family  in  Paris.  The  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  caused  him  to  remove  three  of 
his  children,  including  a  favorite  little  boy  of 
five,  to  London,  whence  he  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  several  letters 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  their  health. 
"On  the  24th  of  January,  1881,  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  I  was  suddenly  awoke 
by  hearing  his  voice,  as  I  fancied,  very 
near  me.  I  saw  a  bright,  opaque,  white  mass 
before  my  eyes,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
light  I  saw  the  lace  of  my  little  darling,  his 
eyes  bright,  his  mouth  smiling.  The  appari¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
was  too  short  and  too  sudden  to  be  called  a 
dream  ;  it  was  too  clear,  too  decided,  to  be 
called  an  effect  of  imagination  So  distinctly 
did  I  hear  his  voice  that  I  looked  round  the 
room  10  see  whether  he  was  actually  there. 
The  sound  I  heard  was  that  of  extreme  de¬ 
light,  such  as  only  a  happy  child  can  utter.  I 
thought  it  was  the  moment  he  woke  up  in 
London,  happy  and  thinking  of  me.  I  said  to 
myself,  ’Thank  God,  little  Isidore  is  happy  as 
always.’”  Mr.  Keulemans  describes  the  en¬ 
suing  day  as  one  of  peculiar  brightness  and 
cheerfulness.  He  took  a  long  walk  with  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  dined  ;  and  was  after¬ 
ward  playing  a  game  at  billiards,  when  he 
again  saw  the  apparition  of  his  child.  This 
made  him  seriously  uneasy,  and  in  spite  of 
having  received  within  three  days  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  child’s  perfect  health,  he  expressed 
to  his  wife  a  conviction  that  he  was  dead. 
Next  day  a  letter  arrived  saying  that  the  child 
was  ill ;  but  the  father  was  convinced  that  this 
was  only  an  attempt  to  break  the  news  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  child  had  died,  after  a  few  hours’ 
illness,  at  the  exact  time  of  the  first  apparition. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Grignon,  Hanibrook, 
Bristol,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

"  I  give  the  annexed  narrative  of  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  a  deceased  or  dying  person  on  the 
authority  of  my  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Grignon,  wife  of  the  late  William 
Stanford  Grignon,  of  Upton,  near  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  Esq.,  and  youngest  sister  of  the 
well-known  counsel.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  after¬ 


ward  the  first  Lord  Abinger.  I  received  the 
account  from  her,  and  have  had  it  confirmed 
by  my  late  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Scarlett  Grig¬ 
non,  who  had  often  heard  it  from  our  mother. 

I  may  say  that  my  mother  was  a  cool-headed, 
accurate  person. 

“About  the  year  1820  she  was  resident  at 
Upton,  in  Jamaica,  and  had  as  an  upper-nurse 
in  her  family  a  Mrs.  Duchoux,  an  English 
woman  who  had  married  a  Frenchman  ;  with 
the  exception  of  this  nurse,  every  servant  in 
the  house  was  black  or  brown.  One  morning 
my  mother  observed  that  this  woman  seemed 
much  depressed,  so  much  so  that  she  pressed 
her  for  the  reason.  She  said  she  was  sure  she 
should  hear  of  the  death  of  an  aunt  of  hers  * 
resident  in  England.  Her  statement  was  as 
follows  : — She  had  got  into  bed,  but  not  yet 
fallen  asleep,  and  had  before  this  locked  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.  A  negro  girl  was  sleep¬ 
ing  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  her  room. 
Near  the  foot  of  her  bed  was  a  small  table  on 
which  stood  a  candle  under  a  shade.  Looking 
up,  she  saw  a  female  figure  in  a  night-dress, 
standing  with  its  back  toward  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  near  the  table  with  the  light  on  it, 
and  holding  a  roll  of  paper  in  its  hand.  As 
she  looked,  the  figure  turned  its  face  round 
toward  her,  when  she  at  once  recognized  an 
aunt  then  living  in  England.  The  figure  then 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  seemed  to  pass 
out  of  it  or  disappear.  Mrs.  Duchoux  was  not 
at  all  frightened,  but  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
found  the  door  still  locked  on  the  inside,  and 
the  negro  girl  asleep.  She  was  quite  sure  that 
it  was  her  aunt's  and  no  other  face  which  she 
saw,  and  that  she  should  hear  of  her  death. 
My  mother  told  her  that  she  must  have 
dreamed  the  whole  scene  ;  but  nevertheless 
was  so  far  impressed  by  the  woman’s  reiter¬ 
ated  assurance  that  she  had  been  wide  awake, 
that  she  at  once  made  a  note  of  the  statement, 
with  the  date.  On  the  arrival  of  the  packet 
which  left  England  shortly  after  the  date  of 
the  apparition,  a  letter  reached  Mrs.  Duchoux 
informing  her  that  her  aunt  had  died  just 
about  the  date  of  the  vision,  and  had  in  her 
will  left  her  jC  100.  I  cannot  say  that  the  time 
of  the  apparition  coincided  exactly  with  the 
last  moments  of  the  deceased.  I  doubt  if  this 
was  inquired  into  at  the  time.  But  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  iny  mother  stated  that  the  woman  had 
not  previously  heard  anything  to  make  her 
anxious  about  her  aunt.” 

The  following  account  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  the  M  iss  Sarah  J  urdine 
of  the  story  : 

"  In  1833,  Sarah  and  Margaret  Jardine, 
daughters  of  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit, 
were  girls  of  about  ten  and  twelve  respectively. 
They  lived  with  their  parents  in  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  their  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
■Their  grandmother  was  a  woman  of  decided 
character  and  very  firm  will,  and  between  her 
and  the  children  there  was  strong  affection. 
One  night  as  the  children  lay  in  their  four-p>ost 
bed,  sleeping  as  they  did  with  a  rush-light  in 
the  room,  Sarah  saw  her  grandmother  in  her 
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night-dress  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
looking  at  them  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
face.  She  moved  round  the  bed,  keeping  her 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  children,  till  she 
passed  behind  the  curtain  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
on  Sarah's  side,  and  seemed  to  sit  down  on  the 
chair  that  was  placed  there.  Sarah  raised  her¬ 
self  up  and  drew  back  the  curtain  in  order  to 
speak  to  her,  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she 
saw  no  one  there.  She  was  not  at  all  fright¬ 
ened.  and  awoke  her  sister,  saying,  ‘  Grand¬ 
mamma  is  in  the  room?"  They  both  got  up 
and  looked  about  for  her,  and  finding  that  there 
really  was  no  one  in  the  room,  Margaret  said 
that  her  sister  must  have  been  dreaming,  and 
scolded  her  for  awaking  her.  In  the  morning 
they  were  awoke  by  their  father,  who  told  them 
that  a  dreadful  thing  had  happened,  that  their 
grandmamma  had  died  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  She  had  been  ailing,  but  nothing  serious 
had  been  apprehended  until  her  son  was  sent 
for,  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed.  On 
hearing  that  her  grandmother  was  dead,  Sarah 
became  much  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having 
seen  a  ghost  and  gave  a  violent  scream,  with 
out  saying  anything  of  the  cause  of  her  fright. 
A  day  or  two  afterward  her  sister  told  what 
Sarah  had  seen,  and  in  order  to  reassure  her 
they  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  had  been  a 
dream.  Hut  she  herself  was  quite  certain  that 
it  w’as  not  ;  and  for  long  afterward  she  had 
such  a  dread  of  seeing  the  apparition  again 
that  they  dared  not  leave  her  alone  at  night. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  she 
still  retains  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  whole  incident.” 

We  received  the  next  narrative  from 
Mrs.  Hunter,  of  2  Ellesmere  Villas, 
Forest  Hill,  who  is  personally  known 
to  us  : 

Mrs.  Hunter  had  had  a  friend  from  whom 
she  had  parted  in  coldness,  and  whom  she  had 
not  since  seen  or  corresponded  with.  ‘‘  Poor 
Z.  was  very  far  from  my  thoughts,  when  one 
night  I  had  just  got  into  bed.  The  fire  burned 
brightly,  and  there  was  my  usual  night-light. 
I  was  placing  my  head  on  the  pillows,  when  I 
beheld,  close  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  on  a 
level  with  it,  Z.’s  head,  and  the  same  wistful 
look  on  his  face  which  it  had  worn  when  we 
parted  years  before.  Starting  up,  I  cried  out, 
’  What  do  you  want  ?'  I  did  not  fear  ;  anger 
was  my  feeling.  Slowly  it  retreated,  and  just 
as  it  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  a 
bright  spark  of  light  shone  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  slowly  expired.  A  few  days  after  my  sister 
wrote,  ‘  You  will  have  heard  of  poor  Z.’s  death, 
on  his  way  to  the  South  of  France.’  I  had 
heard  nothing  about  him  for  years.  Special 
reasons  prevented  my  inquiring  particularly 
into  the  precise  moment  of  his  death.  Strange 
to  say,  my  bedfellow  was  his  great  pet  among 
my  children  ;  she,  however,  slept  through  this 
strange  interview.” 

The  next  account,  also  given  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Hunter,  is  made  specially  remark¬ 
able  by  the  prolonged  character  of  the 
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apparition,  and  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  it  was  seen  : 

Mrs.  Hunter's  husband  bad  had  a  Scotch  wet- 
nurse  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  more  devoted 
to  him  than  even  to  her  own  children.  Mrs. 
H  unter,  soon  after  her  marriage,  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  nurse,  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  who  paid 
her  several  visits  during  Mr.  Hunter’s  absence 
in  India.  In  June,  1857,  Mrs  Hunter,  who  was 
travelling  to  a  health-resort,  confided  to  Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s  keeping  a  box  of  valuables.  One 
evening  in  the  following  August  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  entertaining  some  friends ;  but  having 
occasion  to  return  to  the  dining-room  for  a 
moment,  she  passed  the  open  door  of  her  bed¬ 
room,  and  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  look  in  ; 
and  there  on  the  bed  was  a  large  coffin,  and 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  it  was  a  tall  old  woman 
steadfastly  regarding  it.  “  Returning  to  my 
friends,  I  announced  the  vision,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  after  a 
time  I  joined.  However,  I  had  seen  what  I 
have  described,  and  moreover  could  have  told 
the  very  dress  the  old  woman  wore.  When  my 
friends  left,  and  I  had  paid  my  usual  last  visit  to 
the  nursery,  my  nurse  looked  odd  and  dittraite, 
and  to  my  astonishment  followed  me  into  the 
landing.  ‘  O  ma'am,’  she  began,  ‘  I  feel  so 
queer  ;  such  a  strange  thing  happened.  At 
seven  o'clock  I  went  to  the  kitchen  for  hot 
water,  and  when  I  came  out  I  saw  a  tall  old 
woman  coming  down-stairs,  and  I  stopped  to 
let  her  pass,  but,  ma’am,  there  was  something 
strange  about  her  so  I  turned  to  look  after  her. 
The  hall  door  was  wide  open  and  she  was 
making  for  it  when  in  a  moment  she  melted 
away.  I  can  swear  I  saw  her,  and  can  tell  you 
her  very  dress,  a  big  black  poke  bonnet  and  a 
checked  black  and  white  shawl.’  ”  This  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dress  exactly  corresponded  with 
what  Mrs.  Hunter  had  herself  seen.  Mrs. 
Hunter  laughed  the  matter  off,  and  did  not 
even  think  of  connecting  her  own  vision  with 
the  nurse's.  About  half  an  hour  afterward, 
when  in  bed,  she  heard  a  piercing  scream  from 
her  little  daughter,  aged  five,  followed  by  loud 
frightened  tones,  and  she  then  heard  the  nurse 
soothing  the  child.  “  Next  morning  little  E — 
was  full  of  her  wrongs.  She  said  that  '  a 
naughty  old  woman  was  sitting  at  the  table  and 
staring  at  her,  and  that  made  her  scream.' 
Nurse  told  me  that  she  found  the  child  wide 
awake,  silting  up  in  bed,  pointing  to  the  table, 
and  crying  out,  *  Go  away,  go  away,  naughty 
old  woman  !’  There  was  no  one  there.  Nurse 
had  been  in  bed  some  time  and  the  door  was 
locked.  My  child's  vision  I  treated  as  I  did 
her  nurse’s,  and  dosed  both.  However,  a  day 
or  two  afterward.  1  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Macfarlane's  son,  announcing  her  death,  and 
telling  me  how  her  last  hours  were  disturbed 
by  anxiety  for  my  husband  and  his  family. 
My  nurse,  on  being  told  the  news,  exclaimed, 
‘  Good  Lord,  it  was  her  I  saw  that  night,  and 
her  very  dress  !’  I  never  ascertained  the  exact 
hour  of  her  death.  My  letter  of  inquiry  and 
condolence  was  never  answered,  though  my 
box  was  duly  sent  to  me.” 

The  following  account,  given  us  by 
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Mr.  C.  Colchester,  of  Bushey  Heath, 
Herts,  somewhat  resembles  the  last,  in 
that  the  apparition  was  seen  by  three 
persons  and  in  two  different  rooms  : 

“  Forty-two  or  three  years  ago  my  father 
was  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  the 
Royal  Artillery,  stationed  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
He  had  left  his  mother  some  months  before  in 
England  in  an  indiflerent  state  of  health.  One 
evening  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  writing  lo 
her,  when  my  mother,  looking  up  from  her  work, 
was  startled  to  see  his  mother  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  seemingly  intent  on  the  letter. 
My  mother  gave  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  on  my 
father  turning  round  the  apparition  vanished. 
On  the  same  evening  I  and  my  brother  (aged 
about  six  and  five  years)  were  in  bed,  watching 
the  bright  moon-light,  when  suddenly  we  saw 
a  figure,  a  lady  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  walking  slowly,  between  the  bed  and 
the  window,  backward  and  forward.  She  wore 
a  cap  with  a  frill  tied  under  her  chin,  and  a 
dressing-gown  of  the  appearance  of  white 
flannel,  her  white  hair  being  neatly  arranged. 
She  continued  to  walk,  it  seemed  to  me,  fully 
five  minutes,  and  then  was  gone.  We  did  not 
cry  out,  and  were  not  even  alarmed,  but  after 
her  disappearance  we  said  to  each  other, 

*  What  a  nice,  kind  lady  !'  and  then  went  to 
sleep.”  The  children  mentioned  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  mother  next  morning,  but 
were  told  not  to  talk  about  it.  The  news  of 
their  grandmother’s  death  on  that  same  even¬ 
ing  arrived  a  few  weeks  afterward.  “  I  may 
add,”  Mr.  Colchester  concludes.  “  that  neither 
I  nor  my  brother  had  ever  seen  our  grand¬ 
mother  till  that  evening,  nor  knew  of  what  my 
mother  had  seen  till  years  after.  The  appari¬ 
tion  I  saw  is  as  palpably  before  me  now  as  it 
was  forty  years  since.” 

Mr.  Colchester  also  sends  us  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  a  MS.  work  on 
Bermuda,  written  by  his  late  father, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
narrated,  was  assistant*surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  We  abridge  the  ex¬ 
tract,  and  give  the  full  names  of  the  two 
officers,  viz.  Lieutenants  Creigh  and 
Liston,  which  are  given  in  initial  in  the 
MS.  The  author  had  the  account  from 
Lieutenant  Creigh,  and  pledged  himself 
to  its  strict  accuracy, 

“The  passage  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax  is 
in  certain  seasons  hazardous,  and  in  1830  a 
transport,  containing  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  was  lost  at  sea  between  these  two 
ports.  Two  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which 
the  detachment  belonged  had  in  a  half-jesting 
way  made  a  sort  of  promise  that  whoever  died 
first  should  come  back  if  he  could  and  let  the 
other  know  whether  there  was  another  world. 
This  conversation  was  heard  by  the  narrator, 
as  it  took  place  in  his  presence,  perhaps  a  year 
before  the  events  happened,  though  not  re¬ 
membered  till  afterward.  Liston  embarked 
in  charge  of  the  detachment,  and  had  been 


gone  about  a  fortnight,  when  Creigh,  who  had 
one  night  left  the  mess  early  and  retired  to 
bed,  and  was  beginning  to  close  bis  eyes,  saw 
his  door  open  and  Liston  enter.  Forgetting 
his  absence,  and  thinking  he  had  come  to  pull 
him  out  of  bed  (for  practical  joking  was  then 
more  common  in  the  army  than  it  is  now),  he 
cried,  *  No,  no,  d — n  it.  Liston,  don’t,  old 
fellow !  I'm  tired,  be  off  !’  Hut  the  vision 
came  nearer  to  the  bed  foot,  and  Creigh  then 
saw  that  Liston  looked  as  if  very  ill  (fur  it  was 
bright  moonlight),  and  that  his  hair  seemed 
wet  and  hung  down  over  his  face  like  a 
drowned  man's.  The  apparition  moved  its 
head  mournfully  ;  and  when  Creigh  in  surprise 
sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again  :  it 
was  gone.  Still  Cteigh  avers  that  all  this  time 
he  had  no  idea  of  its  being  a  spectre,  and,  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  had  seen  Liston  himself,  he 
went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  related  the 
occurrence,  when  he  recollected,  but  not  till 
then,  Liston’s  absence  on  duty  from  the 
island.” 

In  this  case  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  transport  foundered  at 
the  precise  moment  that  the  vision  oc¬ 
curred.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  appearances 
at  death  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by 
some  such  half-jesting  compact  as  ex¬ 
isted  between  Liston  and  Creigh. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  few  cases 
where  the  agent  was  not  at  or  near  the 
point  of  death,  but  in  some  condition  of 
abnormal  disturbance  or  excitement. 
The  following  account  was  given  us  by 
Mrs.  Gates,  of  24  Montpellier  Road, 
Brighton,  whom  we  know  personally,  and 
who  has  given  us  several  instances  of  the 
singular  sympathy  existing  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  children,  and  manifesting  it¬ 
self  by  marked  disquiet  at  moments  when 
they  are  in  danger  or  pain,  although  she 
may  have  no  means  of  knowing  it.  The 
fact,  in  the  present  instance,  of  her  pre- 
monotory  alarm  and  vision  of  blood  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  independently  by 
the  daughter  to  whom  she  described  it. 
We  suppress  the  son’s  name,  and  that 
of  the  monastery  where  he  resides. 

“  One  August  morning  at  breakfast  the  well- 
known  feeling  feeling  stole  over  me.  Waiting 
till  all  had  left  the  table  excepting  my  second 
daughter,  I  remarked  to  her,  *  I  am  feeling  so 
restless  about  one  of  our  absent  boys  !  It  is 

- ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  was  looking  at  blood  ! '  ” 

The  son  in  question,  in  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  later,  inquired  of  Mrs.  Gates  as  follows  : 
"  Write  in  your  next  if  you  had  any  presenti¬ 
ments  during  last  week.  We  were  going  to 

- canal,  fishing,  and  I  got  up  at  the  first 

sound  of  the  bell,  and  taking  my  razor  to 
shave,  began  to  sharpen  it  on  my  hand,  and 
being,  I  suppose,  only  half  awake,  failed  to 
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turn  the  razor,  and  cut  a  piece  clean  out  of  my 
left  hand.  An  artery  was  cut  in  two  places,  and 
bled  dreadfully.”  Further  details  are  given 
which  show  that  the  pain  and  bleeding  were 
probably  at  their  maximum  at  the  hour  of  Mrs. 
Gates's  breakfast  that  same  morning. 

We  are  allowed  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  written  by  a  clergyman  to  his 
daughter',  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
our  own  : 

*•  When  your  brother  E.  was  at  Winche>'ter 
College  (about  1856  or  1857),  on  going  to  bed 
one  Saturday  night,  I  could  not  sleep.  When 
your  mother  came  into  the  room,  she  found 
me  restless  and  uneasy.  I  told  her  that 
a  strong  impression  had  seized  me  that  some¬ 
thing  had  happened  to  your  brother.  The 
next  day,  your  mother,  on  writing  to  E., 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  message  for  him, 
when  I  replied,  ‘  Tell  him  I  particularly  want 
to  know  if  anything  happened  to  him  yester¬ 
day.'  V'our  mother  laughed,  and  made  the 
remark  that  I  should  be  frightened  if  a  letter 
in  Dr.  Moberly’s  handwriting  reached  us  on 
Monday.  I  replied,  ‘  I  should  be  afraid  to 
open  it.’  On  the  Monday  morning  a  letter 
did  come  from  Dr.  Moberly,  to  tell  me  that  E. 
had  met  with  an  accident,  that  one  of  his 
schoolfellows  had  thrown  a  piece  of  cheese  at 
him  which  had  struck  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and 
that  the  medical  man,  Mr.  Wickham,  thought  I 
had  better  come  down  immediately  and  lake 
your  brother  to  a  London  oculist.” 

The  next  account  was  given  us  by 
Mrs.  Swithinbank.  of  Ormleigh,  Anerley 
Park,  S.E.,  with  whom  we  are  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  ; 

”  When  my  son  H.  was  a  boy,  I  one  day 
saw  him  off  to  school,  watching  him  down  the 
grove,  and  then  went  into  the  library  to  sit, 
a  room  I  rarely  used  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
Shortly  after,  he  appeared,  walking  over  the 
wall  opposite  the  window.  The  wall  was 
about  thirteen  feet  distant  from  the  window, 
and  low,  so  that  when  my  son  stood  on  it,  his 
face  was  a  level  with  mine,  and  close  to  me. 
I  hastily  threw  up  the  s.ash,  and  called  to  ask 
why  he  had  returned  from  school,  and  why  he 
was  there  ;  he  did  not  answer,  but  looked  full 
at  me  with  a  frightened  expression,  and  dropped 
down  the  other  side  of  the  wall  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  Never  doubting  but  that  it  was 
some  boyish  trick,  I  called  a  servant  to  tell 
him  to  come  to  me,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  was 
to  be  found,  though  there  was  no  screen  or 
place  of  concealment.  I  myself  searched  with 
the  same  result.  As  I  sat  still  wondering 
where  and  how  he  had  so  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared,  a  cab  drove  up  with  H.  in  an  almost 
unconscious  state,  brought  home  by  a  friend 
and  schoolfellow,  who  said  that  during  a  dic¬ 
tation  lesson  he  had  suddenly  fallen  backward 
over  his  scat,  calling  out  in  a  shrill  voice, 
'Mamma  will  know,’  and  becoming  insen¬ 
sible.  He  was  ill  that  day,  prostrate  the  next ; 
but  our  doctor  could  not  account  for  the  attack, 
nor  did  anything  follow  to  throw  any  light  on  his 


appearance  to  me.  That  the  time  of  his  at¬ 
tack  exactly  corresponded  with  that  at  which  I 
saw  his  figure,  was  proved  both  by  his  master 
and  classmates.” 

The  Reverend  H.  Swithinbank,  eldest 
son  of  the  writer  of  the  above,  explains 
that  the  point  at  which  the  figure  was 
seen  was  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
house  (situated  in  Summerhill  Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne)  and  the  school,  but 
that  **  no  animal  but  a  bird  could  come 
direct  that  way,”  and  that  the  walking 
distance  between  the  two  places  was 
nearly  a  mile.  He  describes  his  brother 
as  of  a  nervous  temperament,  but  his 
mother  as  just  the  opposite,  a  calm 
person,  who  has  never  in  her  life  had 
any  other  similar  experience. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  following 
case,  from  the  fact  that  the  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  the  Agent  was 
not  of  pain  or  danger,  but  only  of  strong 
momentary  surprise  and  shock.  The 
account  is  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Roberts, 
10  Exchange  Street,  Cheetham,  Man¬ 
chester,  who  is  personally  known  to  one 
of  us. 

"  When  I  was  an  apprentice  in  a  drapery  es¬ 
tablishment,  1  used  to  go  to  dinner  at  12  and 
return  at  12.30.  My  employer  was  very  strict 
and  hot-tempered,  which  made  me  anxious  to 
avoid  his  displeasure.  The  shop  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Castle  Street  and  Rating  Row,  Beau¬ 
maris,  and  I  lived  in  the  latter  street.  One 
day  I  went  home  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 
When  I  had  partly  finished  I  looked  at  the 
clock.  To  my  astonishment  it  appeared  that 
the  time  by  the  clock  was  12.30.  I  gave  an  un¬ 
usual  start.  1  certainly  thought  it  was  most 
extraordinary.  I  had  only  half  finished  my 
dinner  and  it  was  lime  for  me  to  be  at  the 
shop.  I  felt  dubious,  so  in  a  few  seconds  had 
another  look,  when  to  my  agreeable  surprise  I 
found  that  I  had  been  mistaken.  It  was  only 
just  turned  12.15.  I  could  never  explain  how 
it  was  that  I  made  the  mistake.  The  error 
gave  me  such  a  shock  for  a  few  minutes  I  felt 
as  if  Something  serious  had  hap(>ened,  and  had 
to  make  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  sensation. 

”  I  finished  my  dinner  and  returned  to  bus¬ 
iness  at  12.30.  On  entering  the  shop  I  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  Mrs.  Owen,  my  employer’s  wife, 
who  used  to  assist  in  the  business.  She  asked 
me  rather  sternly  where  I  had  been  since  my 
return  from  dinner  ?  I  replied  that  I  had  come 
straight  from  dinner.  A  long  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  which  brought  out  the  following  facts. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  my 
actually  entering  the  shop  {i.e.  at  about  12.15) 
I  was  seen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  and  a 
well-known  customer,  a  Mrs.  Jones,  to  walk 
into  the  shop,  go  behind  the  counter,  and  place 
my  hat  on  the  peg.  As  I  was  going  behind 
the  counter  Mrs.  Owen  remarked,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  that  I  should  hear,  ‘  that  I  had  arrived 
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now  that  I  was  not  wanted.’  This  remark  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes  pre¬ 
vious  a  customer  was  in  the  shop  in  want  of  an 
article  which  belonged  to  the  stock  under  my 
charge,  and  which  could  not  be  found  in  my 
absence.  As  soon  as  this  customer  left  I  was 
seen  to  enter  the  shop.  It  was  observed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Jones,  that  I  did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  remark  made.  In 
fact  I  looked  quite  absent-minded  and  vague. 
Immediately  after  putting  my  hat  on  the  peg  I 
returned  to  the  same  spot,  put  my  hat  on  again, 
and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  still  looking  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner,  which  incensed  one  of  the 
parties,  I  think  Mrs.  Owen,  to  say.  ‘  that  my 
behavior  was  very  odd,  and  she  wondered 
where  I  was  off  to.’  I  of  course  contradicted 
these  statements,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
that  I  could  not  have  eaten  my  dinner  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  availed  nothing,  and  during  our  discus¬ 
sion  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Jones  came  into 
the  shop  again,  and  was  appealed  to  at  once  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen.  She  corroborated  every 
word  of  their  account,  and  added  that  she  saw 
me  coming  down  Rating  Row  when  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shop ;  that  she  was  only  a 
step  or  two  behind  me,  and  entered  the  shop 
in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Owen's  remark  about  my 
coming  too  late.  These  three  persons  gave 
their  statement  of  the  affair  quite  independent¬ 
ly  of  each  other.  There  was  no  other  person 
near  my  age  in  the  Owens’  employment, 
and  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
my  form  had  been  seen  by  them  and  by  Mrs. 
Jones.  They  would  not  believe  my  story  till  my 
aunt,  who  had  dined  with  me,  said  positively 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  table  before  my  time 
was  up.  You  will  no  doubt  notice  the  coinci¬ 
dence.  At  the  moment  when  I  felt,  with  a 
startling  sensation,  that  I  ought  to  be  at  the 
shop,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  were  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  I  should  be  there,  I  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  looking,  as  they  said,  *  as  if 
in  a  dream  or  in  a  state  of  somnambulism.'  ” 

Of  a  Still  rarer  type  is  the  next  ac¬ 
count,  where  an  impression,  though  un¬ 
mistakably  produced,  was  only  physical¬ 
ly  felt,  and  not  understood  by  the  Per¬ 
cipient.  It  has  been  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  our  friend,  Mr.  F.  Corder,  a 
gentleman  of  very  high  reputation  in  the 
musical  world. 

“  On  July  8,  1882,  my  wife  went  to  London 


to  have  an  operation  (which  we  both  believed 
to  be  a  slight  one^  performed  on  her  eyes  by 
the  late  Mr.  Critchett.  The  appointment  was 
for  1.30,  and,  knowing  from  long  previous  ex¬ 
perience  the  close  sympathy  of  our  minds, 
about  that  time  I,  at  Brighton,  got  rather  fid¬ 
gety,  and  was  much  relieved  —  and  pierhaps  a 
little  surprised  and  disappointed  —  at  not  feel¬ 
ing  any  decided  sensation  which  I  could  con¬ 
strue  as  sympathetic.  Taking  it  theVefore  for 
granted  that  all  was  well,  1  went  out  at  2.45  to 
conduct  my  concert  at  the  Aquarium,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  thete  a  telegram,  as  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  to  say  that  all  was  well.  On  my  way 
I  stopped,  as  usual,  to  compare  my  watch  with 
the  big  clock  outside  Lawson’s,  the  clock- 
maker’s.  At  that  instant  I  felt  my  eyes  flood¬ 
ed  with  water,  just  as  when  a  chill  wind  gives 
one  a  sudden  cold  in  the  eyes,  though  it  was  a 
hot  still  summer’s  day.  The  affection  was  so 
unusual  and  startling  that  my  attention  could 
not  but  be  strongly  directed  to  it ;  yet,  the  time 
being  then  elevr  n  minutes  ti>  three,  I  was  sure  it 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife’s  oper¬ 
ation,  and  as  it  continued  for  some  little  time, 
thought  I  must  have  taken  cold.  However,  it 
passed  off.  and  the  concert  immediately  after¬ 
ward  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  At  4.0  I  received  a 
telegram  from  my  wife,  ‘  All  well  over.  -A 
great  success,’  and  this  quite  took  away  all 
anxiety.  But  on  going  to  town  in  the  evening, 
I  found  her  in  a  terrible  state  of  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  operation, 
though  marvellously  successful,  had  l^en  of  a 
very  severe  character.  Quite  accidentally  it 
came  out  that  it  was  not  till  2.30  that  Mrs. 
Corder  entered  the  operating  room,  and  that 
the  operation  commenced  after  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  anaesthetic,  at  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  three,  as  near  as  we  could  calculate.” 

Exigences  of  space  compel  us  here  to 
break  off  our  classification — to  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  an  early  date  by  the  discussion 
of  the  family  of  cases,  logically  last  on 
our  list,  where  both  the  parties  concerned 
are  in  a  state  to  some  extent  abnormal. 
And  we  shall  conclude  with  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  some  objections,  general  and 
particular,  wliich  we  must  expect  to  pass 
through  our  readers'  minds  in  much  the 
same  order  as,  upon  our  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  these  subjects,  they  passed 
through  our  own. — Fortnightly  Rei'iew. 
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To  the  north  of  Mexico,  and  south  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  lies  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico — a  region  which  was  re¬ 
peatedly  explored  during  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Spanish  adventurers,  from 
whose  account  of  it  the  Viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico  was  encouraged  to  send  an  expedi* 


tion  into  the  country  in  1599.  The 
Spaniards  found  there  a  peaceable  tribe 
of  Indians,  living  in  villages  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil.  Pueblo — their  name 
fora  town— gained  for  them  the  name 
of  Pueblo  Indians  ;  but  they  are  pre¬ 
sumably  descended  from  the  Aztecs,  who 
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once  inhabited  the  whole  region,  and 
whose  ruined  villages  and  temples  are 
still  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Sev¬ 
eral  forts  and  colonies  were  successfully 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Jes¬ 
uit  priests  who  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition  also  established  missions  near 
many  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  con¬ 
verted  numbers  of  the  people  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Most  of  the 
present  Mexican  towns  here  originated 
with  these  mission  churches,  which  soon 
gathered  habitations  round  them.  The 
capital  of  the  territory,  Santa  F^,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
some  old  Indian  buildings  found  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  this  account  it  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  new-comers  encouraged 
the  Pueblos  to  continue  in  their  villages, 
and  even  to  build  new  ones  ;  but  they 
otherwise  treated  them  as  slaves,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  work  in  the  gold,  silver, 
and  turquoise  mines  that  were  discover- 
id  in  the  country,  .\fter  eighty  years 
of  oppression,  indeed,  the  patient  Pue¬ 
blos  rebelled  ;  they  drove  away  the  in¬ 
terlopers  and  had  their  own  v/ay  for 
some  eighteen  years,  but  in  1695  the 
Spaniards  returned  and  took  possession 
of  New  Mexico  once  more.  They  now 
treated  the  Indians  rather  better,  but 
all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country  being  in  their  own  hands,  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  keep  the  Pueblos  and 
the  Mexican  half-breeds,  who  formed 
the  mass  of  the  population,  in  virtual 
servitude.  These  wretched  peons,  as 
they  are  called,  were  perpetually  in  debt 
td  the  Spanish  proprietors  and  obliged 
to  make  up  for  their  insolvency  by  in¬ 
cessant  and  hopeless  toil  on  the  lands  of 
their  creditors.  When  Mexico  was  de¬ 
clared  a  Republic,  New  Mexico  formed 
,  part  of  it,  and  was  governed  under  its 
laws,  until  the  American  war  with  Mex- 
I  ico  began,  and  the  United  States' 
troops  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
1847.  The  Pueblo  Indians  then  received 
grants  of  the  land  surrounding  their  vil- 

Ilages  from  the  United  States’  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
I  country  was  improved,  although  it  is  to 
I  be  feared  that  many  of  the  Spanish  land- 
owners  keep  the  poorer  Mexican  peas- 
I  ants  in  the  condition  of  peons  still. 
There  are  yet  in  the  country  some  old 
Spanish  families  who  lay  claims  to  pure 


Castilian  descent,  and  are  very  proud, 
while  even  Mexicans  of  the  better  class 
hold  their  heads  high  and  profess  great 
unconcern,  and  even  contempt,  toward 
the  Americans  and  their  institutions. 
The  oldest  family  of  all,  however,  is 
more  simple  and  more  affable.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  do  not  give  themselves 
many  airs,  although  they  are  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  an  ancient  race,  among  whose 
ruined  homes  they  have  built  their  own 
already  venerable  villages.  They  are  in 
some  ways  less  barbarous  than  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  and  certainly  more  pious,  although 
they  still  cling  with  one  hand  to  many 
of  their  old  superstitions.  Here  the 
Jesuit  priests  have  shown  great  discrim¬ 
ination — they  have  grafted  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  festivals  on  to  some  of  the  old  Ind¬ 
ian  holy  days.  For  instance,  at  the 
Pueblo  of  Taos,  which  is  the  best  pre¬ 
served,  and  probably  the  oldest  town  still 
inhabited  in  New  Mexico,  the  Indians 
hold  a  grand  festival  on  St.  Jerome’s 
Day,  a  day  which  is,  however,  further 
hallowed  by  some  memory  of  Montezu¬ 
ma  !  This  festival  is  widely  renowed, 
and  many  other  Indians  as  well  as  Mex¬ 
icans  from  the  neighorhood  dock  to  take 
part  in  it.  Even  some  few  of  the  Apa¬ 
ches  and  Navajos  tribes  of  a  more  wan¬ 
dering  and  warlike  character,  inhabiting 
other  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
visit  Taos  for  the  festival,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  “  on  the  war-path,”  and 
are  at  peace  with  the  whites  and  the 
Pueblos. 

This  year  the  fame  of  the  Taos  fes¬ 
tival  spread  even  to  Colorada,  and  so 
it  happened  that,  from  a  little  bran-new 
western  town,  where  we  have  all  the 
latest  American  improvements,and  speak 
a  good  deal  of  ”  progress,”  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  down  into  this  strange  re¬ 
gion,  near  us  and  yet  so  far,  so  full  of 
old  monuments,  old  memories,  old 
ideas. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  railway,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Colorado,  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Line,  runs  within  thirty 
miles  of  Taos,  and  much  nearer  to  some 
of  the  other  Pueblos.  This  simplified  the 
first  stage  of  our  journey,  and  a  private 
sleeping-car,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
stock  of  provisions,  made  us  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  miserable  accommodation  the 
country  affords.  The  scenery  of  North¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  resembles  that  of 
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Southern  Colorado  ;  there  are  the  same 
deep  grassy  basins,  once  filled  by  great 
lakes,  the  same  mesas  or  table  lands, 
covered  with  the  low  pinon-fir  or  the 
sage-brush,  and  bounded  by  ranges  of 
glorious  mountains,  the  same  deep  cafi- 
ons  or  gorges  and  narrow  mountain 
passes.  Ascending  and  descending, 
over  passes  and  plains,  we  reached,  af¬ 
ter  twenty  hours  of  travel,  the  small 
station  of  Embudo,  in  a  ravine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Here, 
as  there  w’as  absolutely  no  accommoda¬ 
tion,  our  car  was  shunted  into  a  siding, 
and  we  slept  in  it. 

A  friend,  who  knew  the  country,  had 
with  difficulty  persuaded  a  Mexican  in 
Taos  to  send  conveyances  to  meet  us  at 
Embudo  ;  so,  early  next  morning,  the 
party  was  stowed  away  in  a  variety  of 
rickety  wagons  and  buggies,  and  started 
on  a  thirty-mile  drive.  At  first,  having 
but  just  turned  our  backs  on  the  prosaic 
railway  station,  and  becoming  aw’are  that 
our  harness  was  rotten  and  our  horses 
balky,  we  "  disremembered,”  as  they 
say  in  New  England,  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  exj>edition.  The  road  be¬ 
fore  us  was  indescribably  stony  and  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  though  it  wound  by  the 
banks  of  the  green  Rio  Grande  torrent, 
it  was  hemmed  in  by  arid  brown  hills, 
scantily  covered  with  sage-brush  and 
cactus,  and  strewn  with  volcanic  rocks. 
Here  the  sun  baked  pitilessly  down,  and 
we  fancied  ourselves  in  a  desert,  until  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  some  Mexican 
settlements  in  sight.  These  strange, 
mud-colored  houses  are  usually  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  or  half  a  square, 
the  door  and  windows  all  opening  into 
an  inner  court,  the  outer  walls  presenting 
a  dead  blank.  They  are  rarely  more  than 
one  story  high  and  have  flat  roofs,  on 
which  the  long  grass  waves  undisturbed. 
The  dull  hue  of  the  adobe,  or  unbaked 
brick,  of  which  they  are  built  makes  a 
harmony  with  the  brown  hills  and  the 
dry  prairie  grass,  but  a  contrast  comes 
in  with  the  strings  of  vivid  red  peppers 
that  hang  on  the  wails  of  the  houses  and 
the  fresh  green  orchards  that  surround 
them.  From  one  of  these  houses  a  wom¬ 
an,  wearing  the  usual  gay  pink  cotton 
dress  and  with  a  white  “  serape’'or  man¬ 
tilla,  draped  on  her  head,  ran  out  to  see 
us  pass.  Taking  a  cigarette  from  her 
lips  she  cried  out  "  that  we  should  pay 


toll”  for  passing  before  her  house! 
No  one  felt  called  upon  to  make  use  of 
their  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish  upon 
this  occasion,  though  all  the  party  had 
been  studying  it  hard  during  the  past 
few  days.  After  our  weary  mules  and 
horses  had  dragged  us  up  and  down 
through  two  deep  and  dry  ravines,  we 
reached  at  last  the  top  of  a  broad  mesa, 
swept  by  a  refreshing  breeze  and  com¬ 
manding  a  generous  view  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Below  us  wound  the 
deep  canon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  cutting 
a  dark,  mysterious  line  right  through  the 
sunlit  prairie.  Here  and  there  the  flats 
were  broken  by  strangely-shaped  peaks 
and  bluffs,  or  by  other  mesas  covered 
with  glossy  fir-woods.  Far  away  the 
whole  was  bounded  by  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  luminous  and  blue.  At  the  foot 
of  a  nearer  range  to  the  northeast  a  gray 
outline  was  pointed  out  as  the  Mexican 
town  of  Taos,  the  longed-for  end  of  our 
journey.  It  seemed  close  at  hand,  yet 
with  all  the  weary  horses  could  do,  it 
was  dusk  when  we  entered  the  silent, 
empty  streets.  A  town  that  suggested 
Egypt  or  Algiers,  in  the  midst  of  a  land¬ 
scape  which  vividly  recalled  Colorado 
— how  strange  it  seemed  !  At  first  all 
the  houses  turned  blank  mud  walls  on 
us,  and  when  a  cottage  with  a  gabled 
roof  came  in  sight  we  felt  startled.  The 
cottage  stood  by  a  lofty  old  stone 
church,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  new 
parsonage,  built  by  the  parish  priest, 
who,  like  many  of  the  clergy  in  New 
Mexico,  is  a  Frenchman.  In  the  public 
the  adobe  houses  presented  a  more  live¬ 
ly  appearance,  having  their  doors  ahd 
windows  opening  on  to  the  S({uare  and 
shaded  by  low  verandas.  Here  stood 
the  inn,  a  building  with  huge,  disconso¬ 
late-looking  rooms,  backed  by  a  network 
of  walled  courtyards,  which  seemed  of 
no  particular  use.  The  house  was  very 
full,  and  only  two  rooms,  enormous  in¬ 
deed,  and  full  of  big  bedsteads,  were 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
party  of  thirteen.  The  landlord  was  an 
American,  but  his  wife  was  Mexican, 
and  so  were  his  servants,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  anomalous  French  man- 
cook,  who  in  spite  of  his  nationality 
never  gave  us  anything  fit  to  eat.  The 
best  thing  about  that  inn,  as  about  other 
Mexican  dwellings,  was  the  flat  roof, 
whereon  one  could  climb,  and,  standing 
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on  the  soft  grass,  watch  the  sun  set  and 
the  moon  rise  across  the  prairie. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  to  a 
ball  in  a  house  near  by,  where  the  better 
part  of  the  Mexican  population  was  as¬ 
sembled.  The  ball-room  was  a  long  low 
apartment,  smelling  like  a  cellar.  The 
behavior  of  the  guests  was  dreary  in  the 
extreme.  Most  of  them  sat  round  the 
room  on  benches,  and  looked  coldly  at 
us  when  we  joined  them.  Few  of  them 
were  good-looking  ;  and  esijeclally 
among  the  women  there  was  a  predom¬ 
inance  of  sallow  complexions,  heavy 
features,  dull,  black  eyes,  apathetic  ex¬ 
pressions.  Not  a  spark  of  the  vivacity 
attributed  to  Southern  rates  was  visible. 
There  was  scarcely  any  picturesque  cos¬ 
tume,  most  of  the  women  wearing  un¬ 
gainly  imitations  of  anticiuated  French 
fashions,  and  crude,  inharmonious 
colors.  The  dancing  was  in  the  same 
style  as  the  dress,  and  they  did  not  per¬ 
form  anything  national  or  characteristic. 
Partners  spoke  little  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  gentleman 
discharged  his  social  duties  by  bringing 
the  lady  a  little  figure  of  colored  sugar. 
We  left  the  baile,  disappointed  ;  but 
we  were  subsequently  assured  on  good 
authority  that  our  presence  alone  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  dulness,  the  stiff¬ 
ness,  the  want  of  “  local  color.”  Not 
only  do  they  resent  being  looked  at,  and 
by  Americans  esp>ecially,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  eticjuette  never  to 
have  any  ”  larks  ”  when  a  stranger  is 
present.  If  we  could  go  back  and  peep 
in  at  the  window,  it  was  affirmed,  we 
should  behold  a  very  different  scene. 
As  it  was,  our  impression  of  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  Mexicans  remained  uninterest¬ 
ing.  There  were  prettier  faces,  livelier 
and  more  kindly  manners  among  the 
Mexican  peasants  and  the  Indians, 
whose  pretty  ways  and  vivacious  ex¬ 
pressions  often  recalled  those  of  the 
Italian  peasants.  The  day  of  the  festi¬ 
val  rose  bright  and  cloudless.  In  the 
square,  a  scramble  began  early  in  the 
morning  for  seats  in  the  wagons  that 
were  starting  for  the  Indian  Pueblo,  four 
miles  off  ;  and  as  we  jolted  over  the 
prairie,  we  overtook  crowds  of  holiday¬ 
makers  on  every  side.  The  lonely  plain 
was  all  at  once  alive  with  people  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  have  sprung  up 
from  the  prairie-grass.  And  what  a 


motley  assemblage  !  Mexican  families 
in  covered  wagons,  the  women  gor¬ 
geously  dressed  out  and  carrying  Japan¬ 
ese  parasols  ;  Mexican  youths  dashing 
recklessly  along  on  fiery  broucho  ponies  ; 
Mexican  peasants  on  foot  ;  and  here 
and  there  an  Indian  pire  de  famille  rid¬ 
ing  proudly  and  silently  in  front  of  his 
squaw,  who  follows  on  an  inferior 
horse,  with  one  papoose  tied  on  her 
back,  and  two  more  in  her  aims.  Now, 
there  are  more  Indians  mingling  with 
the  crowd — we  are  entering  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos.  First  we  pass  the  ruined 
church,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  bombard¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans  in  1847  ;  next,  on 
the  right,  is  the  little  new  whitewashed 
church,  and  on  its  roof  sits  an  Indian 
in  a  red  blanket,  beating  with  a  stone 
the  sheet  of  copper  that  hangs  above  the 
door  ;  he  is  calling  people  to  worship. 
Soon  the  crowd  collects  in  an  open 
space  before  the  principal  building  of 
the  Pueblo,  on  the  north  bank  of  a 
small,  clear  stream.  Just  beyond  the 
village,  this  stream  is  shaded  by  a  mag- 
nificant  grove — supposed  to  be  the 
sacred  grove — of  cottonwood  trees. 
Autumn  has  now  changed  their  green 
leaves  to  flames  of  red  and  gold,  that 
blaze  against  the  blue  mountain-slope 
rising  close  behind  them.  This  is  the 
unchanging  background  ;  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  under  the  shadows  of  the  old 
buildings,  the  picture  shifts  and  changes 
all  through  the  brilliant,  burning 
autumn  day.  The  Pueblo  of  Taos  has 
two  adobe  buildings,  the  larger  to  the 
north,  and  the  smaller  to  the  south  of 
the  stream.  They  are  very  much  alike, 
but  the  larger  and  older  of  the  two  is 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  It  prob¬ 
ably  began  as  a  small  hut,  built  by  the 
founders  of  the  settlement — who  knows 
how  long  ago  ?  It  was  enlarged,  as  the 
tribe  increased,  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
huge  pile,  four  or  five  stories  high,  each 
new  story  being  built  a  little  smaller  and 
further  back  than  the  last,  so  as  to 
leave  in  front  of  the  building  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  terraces  or  steps,  narrowing  as 
they  ascend.  Each  separate  terrace, 
again,  has  been  raised  or  depressed  here 
and  there,  so  that  the  entire  facade  pre¬ 
sents  the  strangest  and  most  irregular 
appearance  imaginable.  Inside,  the 
whole  building  is  honeycombed  with 
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small  rooms  generally  built  in  separate 
couples,  which  have  no'  communication 
with  other  rooms.  There  are  no  regular 
entrance  doors,  although  some  tiny 
doors,  and  a  few  windows,  open  from 
the  upper  walls  on  to  the  terraces.  But 
the  most  usual  mode  of  ingress  is  by 
trap-doors  which  open  on  the  terraces, 
and  whence  the  steepest  of  ladders  de¬ 
scend  into  the  rooms  below.  \  very 
lattice-work  of  ladders  hanging  on  the 
outer  walls  lead  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  terraces  and  so  on  to  the  topmost 
ones.  As  the  ladders  are  all  very  steep 
and  rickety,  and  the  terraces  only  pro¬ 
tected  by  low  copings  of  mud,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  gaining  access  to  the  building 
seems  perilous  and  fatiguing  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  As  for  the  inhabitants— old 
men,  two  -year-old  babies,  women,  and 
girls  laden  with  heavy  burdens,  are 
crawling,  climbing,  and  skipping  up  and 
down  the  ladders  all  day  long,  and  brill¬ 
iant  patches  of  color  they  make,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  brown  walls.  I  shall  always 
remember  seeing,  as  we  drove  into  the 
st^uare,  a  solitary  Indian  standing 
motionless  on  the  topmost  wall  of  the 
Pueblo,  his  tall  figure  draped  in  a  red 
blanket  and  backed  by  the  intense  blue 
sky.  Groups  were  already  beginning 
to  assemble  on  the  terraces  below,  and 
by  ten  o’clock  the  whole  facade  was  a 
mass  of  moving  forms  and  brilliant 
colors  ;  Indians  in  every  shade  of  plain 
or  striped  blankets,  and  Mexican  women 
in  gay  cotton  dresses  and  white 
“  scrapes.” 

Before  the  festivities  began,  the  al- 
cade,  or  chief  of  that  year — for  a  new 
chief  is  elected  every  year  by  general 
vote  in  the  Pueblo— asked  us  to  visit 
him.  A  plunge  through  a  trap-door 
and  down  a  ladder  brought  us  into  a 
small  room,  where  a  very  pretty  Indian 
girl,  the  chief’s  wife,  met  us  and  led  us 
to  the  inner  room  in  which  the  chief 
was  sitting.  Chief  though  he  was,  his 
appearance  was  far  less  imposing  and 
dignified  than  that  of  many  other  men 
in  the  tribe  ;  his  fat  figure,  clad  in  a 
dirty  cotton  shirt  and  brown  blanket, 
his  face  marked  with  small  pox,  and  his 
lack  lustre  eyes,  made  up  as  unprepos¬ 
sessing  a  whole  as  can  be  imagined. 
He  seemed  glad  to  see  the  white  people 
and  showed  us  some  curious  old  sacred 
paintings,  which  had  been  in  his 


family,  he  said,  for  centuries.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  asking  us  for 
money,  and  it  was  said  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  tribe  who  would  do  so  ! 

This  un-ideal  chief  maintains  the  old 
rules  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  tribe, 
however  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  his  peo¬ 
ple  are  naturally  hard-working,  gentle, 
and  peaceable.  Drunkenness  is  severe¬ 
ly  punished  ;  and  although  they  do 
sometimes  get  drunk — the  proximity  of 
a  Mexican  town  being  too  much  for 
their  morals — they  dare  not  show  them¬ 
selves  openly  at  the  Pueblo  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  The  chief's  rooms,  which  are 
a  pattern  of  all  the  others,  are  almost 
empty  of  furniture,  but  look  a  great 
deal  cleaner  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
them.  A  broad  shelf  of  adobe,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  w’all  and  covered  with 
skins,  serves  for  bench  and  bedstead 
alike  ;  a  few  household  utensils  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron,  and  some  old  Aztec  pot¬ 
teries,  hang  nr  stand  in  niches  ;  two  fiat 
stones  for  grinding  corn  occupy  one 
comer.  circle  of  stones  on  the  fioor 
marks  the  fire-place,  for  all  the  ovens 
are  out  of  doors,  on  the  ground  near 
the  house — queer  round-shaped  mud 
contrivances,  like  huge  kennels.  The 
chief’s  wife  wore  a  lovely  old  necklace 
of  silver  and  coral,  but  her  ideas — or 
her  husband’s — on  the  question  of  price 
were  too  lofty,  and  we  went  to  try  our 
lucK  elsewhere.  Among  the  crowd  out¬ 
side,  many  of  the  Indians  wore  beauti¬ 
ful  and  curious  things.  The  Apaches 
especially — who  were  easily  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  Pueblos  by  their  more 
spirited,  not  to  say  fierce,  expression, 
and  a  certain  style  of  riding — seemed  to 
have  put  on  all  their  best  things  for  the 
paity.  Though  they  came  from  so  far, 
they  wore  the  most  gorgeously  beaded 
and  embroidered  buck-skin  jackets  and 
moccasins.  It  was  always  the  men, 
loo,  who  displayed  the  finery.  By  this, 
one  could  distinguish  them  from  the 
women  —a  hard  matter  otherwise,  as 
their  long  black  hair  cut  square  on  the 
forehead,  their  moccasins  and  leggings, 
and  their  blankets  wrapped  round  the 
shoulders,  give  them  a  puzzling  similar¬ 
ity  of  appearance.  The  only  differ¬ 
ences  are,  that  the  poor  squaws  wear  an 
assemblage  of  ancient  rags  under  their 
blankets  (whereas  the  braves  generally 
adopt  the  modern  cotton  shirt),  that 
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their  leggings  and  moccasins  are  of  a 
remarkable  and  snowy  whiteness,  that 
they  have  the  most  uncomfortable  sad¬ 
dles — on  which  they  sit  astride — and  the 
worst  horses.  They  also  carry  all  the 
bundles  and  papooses.  The  younger 
ones  among  these  patient  creatures  often 
seem  bright  and  vivacious,  but  the  older 
ones  generally  wear  a  dull,  oppressed 
air,  and  their  black  eyes  have  a  puz¬ 
zled,  questioning  look,  as  if  they  were 
weary  of  trying  to  express  themselves 
in  broken  Spanish.  The  Indians  speak 
this  language  with  the  whites  and  the 
foreign  trills,  but  the  women  know  it 
very  imperfectly ;  and  among  them¬ 
selves,  each  tribe  speaks  its  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Every  tribe,  too,  has  its  own 
special  industry.  The  Pueblos  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  and  fulfil  the  Scriptures  to 
the  letter,  by  making  their  “  oxen  tread 
out  the  com.”  The  Apaches  make 
splendid  baskets,  ornamenting  them 
with  pretty  designs  in  various  colors. 
But  the  Navajos  are  the  truly  artistic 
tribe  ;  they  make  the  pottery,  the  water¬ 
proof  blankets,  which  for  design,  color, 
and  quality  are  prized  throughout  the 
West ;  and  they  hammer  out  the  silver 
bangles  and  other  trinkets  of  which  the 
Indian  women  are  so  fond.  Wandering 
among  the  crowd  and  fastening  upon 
any  of  the  braves  or  squaws,  who  seemed 
to  have  promising  ornaments,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  scraping  together  a 
collection  of  ”  curios.”  One  man,  per¬ 
ceiving  us  to  be  good  customers,  drag¬ 
ged  his  squaw  from  her  house,  and 
made  her  give  up  all  her  trinkets  ; 
another  squaw  was  luckier,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  her  necklace  when  she 
begged  her  lord  and  master  not  to  sell 
it.  Most  of  the  braves,  however,  could 
not  resist  the  thought  of  the  whiskey 
those  shining  dollars  represented  ;  and 
especially  among  the  Apaches  (who  are 
in  no  degree  restricted  from  getting 
drunk,  as  are  the  Pueblos,  by  fears  of 
punishment),  I  am  afraid  the  poor 
squaws’  trinkets  mostly  melted  into 
drink.  The  Indians  are  abundantly 
aware  of  the  value  of  money,  and  were 
mostly  indifferent  to  the  articles  we  had 
brought  to  ”  trade  ”  with  them.  To  be 
sure,  a  fine  trade  might  have  been  done 
in  umbrellas,  but  nobody  had  foreseen 
this.  Beaded  jackets  and  Navajo  blan¬ 
kets  were  not  to  be  obtained,  the  male 
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owners  arming  themselves  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  refusing  to  part  with  them. 
We  tried  to  console  ourselves  with  large 
pieces  of  turquoise-stone — probably  dug 
by  the  Indians  long  ago  from  the  mine 
at  Santa  Fe,  where  they  worked  as 
slaves — and  worn  as  charms  ever  since. 
One  old  squaw  took  an  unconscious 
revenge  for  the  depredations  practised 
on  her  sisters.  Seizing  hold  of  the 
bangles  I  had  just  bought  and  slipped 
on  to  my  wrist,  she  looked  at  them  ad¬ 
miringly,  and  peering  into  my  face, 
made  the  usual  curt  inquiry,  "  Cuanto 
quiere  1" — How  much  do  you  want  ? 

During  the  first  part  of  the  morning, 
a  service  took  place  in  the  little  church, 
numbers  of  Indians  and  Mexicans 
piously  assisting.  Within,  the  congre¬ 
gation  knelt  upon  the  sandy  floor  and 
bowed  before  the  host  ;  above,  on  the 
roof,  the  Indian  beat  louder  on  his 
sheet  of  copper ;  outside  the  door, 
enthusiastic  natives  fired  off  their  guns 
freely,  reminding  one  of  the  way  little 
boys  at  an  Italian  ”  festa”  fire  off  their 
mock  cannon.  But  all  the  while  a  band 
of  Mexican  youths,  numbering  thirty  or 
forty,  were  tearing  up  and  down  the 
square,  spurring  their  brave  ponies’ 
bloody  sides,  and  endangering  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  pedestrians.  Amid  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  these  stampedes,  one 
could  see  a  miserable  chicken  held  aloft 
by  the  foremost  rider.  Clearly,  the  game 
was  to  try  and  catch  hold,  while  in  full 
gallop,  of  this  wretched  bird,  which  was 
torn  limb  from  limb  in  a  few  minutes 
among  the  contending  riders.  In  many 
ways,  indeed,  these  Mexicans  appeared 
more  uncivilized  and  barbarous  than  the 
Indians.  Another  of  their  ideas  was  to 
fasten  a  live  sheep  by  its  legs  to  the  top 
of  a  greased  pole  which  the  Indians  had 
erected  in  the  square.  There  hung  the 
poor  creature,  an  object  of  torture  to  hu¬ 
mane  spectators,  waiting  to  be  climbed 
for  among  the  other  prizes,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
pole  was  not  climbed  till  sundown, 
when  the  sheep  came  down  alive — and 
actually  survived  the  festival  ! 

These  same  Mexican  riders  proved 
unruly  when  it  was  presently  time  to 
clear  the  square  for  the  foot-races,  the 
great  event  of  the  day.  The  course  was 
kept  clear  by  some  of  the  older  Indians, 
who  paced  to  and  fro,  holding  the  folds 
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of  their  blankets  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  waving  back  the  crowd  with 
branches  of  the  golden -colored  cotton¬ 
wood.  Soon  the  eager  spectators  on 
the  terraces  of  the  northern  Pueblo 
could  see  a  strange  procession  crossing 
the  river  from  the  south  side.  These 
were  the  runners,  who  are  chosen 
equally  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Pueblos,  and 
with  whom  it  is  etiquette  to  visit  both 
villages  before  and  after  the  race  ;  for 
there  is  a  lively  competition  between 
the  two  places  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
price  to  the  conquerors  is,  that  the  con¬ 
quered  must  pay  the  priest  during  the 
ensuing  year  ! 

The  runners  advanced  in  two  lines, 
facing  each  other,  and  performing  a  sort 
of  quick  hopping  step.  This  was  called 
a  dance,  but'looked  like  a  simple  jump. 
All  the  while  they  waved  boughs  of 
cottonwood  over  their  heads,  and  utter¬ 
ed  a  weird,  quaveiing  cry,  or  whoop. 
Their  tall  and  well-shaped  figures  were 
rather  slender  and  wiry  than  strongly- 
built  ;  but  the  alertness  and  eagerness 
expressed  in  every  muscle  and  feature 
as  they  stood  awaiting  the  signal  to  start, 
and  the  fleet  motion  of  their  bare  limbs 
as  they  flew  like  winged  creatures  down 
the  course,  are  things  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Their  naked  bodies  were 
painted  in  stripes  of  white  and  blue,  or 
brown,  reminding  one  of  the  English 
athlete’s  jersey  ;  around  their  loins  they 
wore  tunics  of  bright-colored  cotton, 
trimmed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer,  with  little  bells  or  fringes  of 
brilliant  cottonwood  leaves.  The  sides 
of  their  arms  and  legs  were  adorned 
with  bands  of  downy,  white  and  gray 
feathers,  stuck  to  the  skin  with  pitch. 
More  feathers,  bells,  and  leaves  were 
fastened  in  their  flowing  black  hair  ; 
some  had  diadems  of  long  feathers  stuck 
round  their  foreheads,  others  had  huge 
horns  of  them  behind  their  ears.  Their 
faces  were  painted  with  bands  of  red, 
white,  and  yellow — in  short,  they  wore 
full  dress.  These  young  bucks  were 
placed  in  semicircles,  facing  east  and 
west,  one  at  cither  end  of  the  300-yard 
course,  each  circle  having  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  the  rival 
sides.  Now  two  runners,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  side,  start  from  the  eastward 
circle,  and  before  one  can  see  it,  they 


have  reached  the  winning-line  of  the 
westward  one.  But  as  the  foot  of  the 
foremost  runner  touches  the  line,  one 
of  his  comrades  in  the  westward  circle 
flies  away  down  the  course,  whereas  the 
rival  competitor  here  must  wait  to  start 
till  Ats  man  gets  in.  And  so  on,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  till  every  one  has 
run  in  turn.  Thus  the  man  who  gets 
ahead  in  the  first  race  usually  deter¬ 
mines  the  issue  of  the  whole,  as  the  start 
he  gets  is  carried  forward  by  his  side, 
and  the  rival  runners  seldom  have  time 
to  make  up  the  lost  ground.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  race  is  watched  with  breath¬ 
less  interest,  and  it  is  exciting  to  see  the 
agonized  impatience,  the  quivering 
muscles,  of  the  poor  handicapped  run¬ 
ners,  who  may  not  start  till  the  lagging 
comrade  is  in.  Occasionally  the 
Indians  would  give  vent  to  their  excite¬ 
ment  in  a  whoop,  or  a  Mexican  would 
holt  across  the  road  on  his  impatient 
horse,  while  the  old  officials  with  their 
branches  waved  back  the  pictures(jue, 
excited,  surging  crowd.  Once  a 
drunken  Apache  and  a  Pueblo,  eager 
probably  for  the  honor  of  his  side,  got 
to  fighting  right  under  the  shrine  of  red 
boughs,  to  which  the  saint  had  been 
carried  in  procession  at  the  beginning 
of  the  race.  They  were  soon  down  on 
the  ground,  with  finger’s  in  each  other’s 
scalp  locks,  and  the  Apache  presently 
whipped  out  his  w«apons,  but  u|>on  this 
the  alcalde  had  the  combatants  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  Apache  was  subsequently 
observed,  looking  chastened  and  sub¬ 
dued  !  When  the  race  ended,  which  it 
did  in  favor  of  the  southern  Pueblo, 
the  runners  formed  into  lines,  and  set 
up  their  hopping  and  whooping  once 
more,  while  from  the  terraces  all  the 
squaws  flung  loaves  of  black  bread  to 
the  victors,  much  as  other  people  would 
throw  flowers  on  a  like  occasion. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  day  being 
over,  many  spectators  withdrew,  and 
the  Indian  crowd  collected  about  the 
booths,  which  were  now  set  up  on  the 
empty  racecourse  by  Mexican  sellers  of 
fruit,  maize,  and  wheat.  Close  by  one  of 
these  booths  was  a  deep  pit,  protected 
by  a  high  fence  and  furnished  with  a 
ladder  which  led  abruptly  into  the 
depths  below.  Several  other  such  pits 
surrounded  the  Pueblo,  and  we  learned 
that  these  were  the  estufas  or  sacred 
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places  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Here 
the  chief  still  holds  councils  with  his 
braves — here  thr  fire  to  Montezuma  used 
to  be  kept  brightly  burning  ;  it  is  even 
affirmed  that  a  few  coals  of  that  fire  are 
still  kept  alive — a  token  of  the  linger¬ 
ing  life  of  the  old  superstitions.  The 
people  are  very  shy  of  letting  outsiders 
know  anything  about  these  secrets,  and 
seldom  let  any  one  descend  into  the  es- 
tufas,  where  some  very  ancient  and 
curious  frescoes  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Catholic  priests,  however,  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  they  still  cling  in  their  hearts 
to  many  of  the  old  beliefs,  and  tell  how 
the  Indian  youths  may  be  seen  morning 
and  evening  on  the  river  banks,  facing 
the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  and  sing¬ 
ing  a  solemn  chant,  while  they  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  Montezuma. 

The  sight  of  these  mysterious  caverns 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  merry  crowd  in  the  square. 
Groups  of  brown-faced,  bright-eyed 
girls,  in  snowy  moccasins  and  leggings 
and  bright  draperies,  gathered  round  (he 
baskets  of  fruit,  or  munched  their 
peaches  contentedly,  leaning  against  the 
queer  old  adobe  ovens  ;  and  in  the  dust 
at  their  feet,  papooses  rolled  about, 
their  small,  wise  faces  painted  with  dabs 


of  vermilion.  Presently  the  groups 
were  stirred  into  greater  animation  by 
the  arrival  of  a  band  of  youths — prob¬ 
ably  the  runners  of  the  morning,  for 
their  bodies  were  still  painted  and  be- 
fealhered — but  they  had  blacked  their 
faces  and  presented  a  truly  fiendish  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  skipped  about  like 
imps,  frightening  the  babies,  stealing  the 
Mexican’s  wares,  dancing,  singing, 
playing  the  most  fantastic  pranks,  and 
even  making  a  mock  attack  upon  the 
astonished  tourists.  The  stjuare  was 
still  in  a  turmoil  when  we  left  it  at  the 
close  of  this  burning,  bewildering  day, 
taking  with  us  kindly  farewells  from 
some  of  our  acquaintances  among  these 
simple  people.  Poor  souls  !  if  it  be 
indeed  true  that  their  race  is  dying  out, 
they  will  at  any  rate  carry  safely  with 
them  to  the  grave  their  mysteries  and 
their  traditions.  Yet,  looking  back  at 
the  untiring,  eager  crowd,  beside  the 
brown  terraced  building,  with  its  glori¬ 
ous  background  of  mountain,  wood,  and 
sky,  it  seemed  hard  to  think  that  in  a 
short  time— short  compared  with  the 
centuries  it  has  seen — that  strange  old 
pile  may  be  nothing  but  a  ruin,  to  mark 
the  burying'place  of  the  last  sons  of  the 
soil. 
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(a  KRAGMEST.) 

BY  LADY  LINDSAY  (OF  BALCARRES). 


September  6th,  18 — .  I  am  fifty  years 
old  to-day.  I  have  toiled  onward 
through  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  al¬ 
lotted  threescore  and  ten  we  call  the 
span  of  human  life  ;  I  am  ready  to  stay 
or  to  go,  as  it  may  please  the  Lord. 

Janet  came  to  my  room  early  this 
morning,  and,  taking  her  stand  at  the 
door,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  she  eyed 
me  in  kindly  condescension. 

“  Awell,  Mistress  Dairsie,”  she  said, 
“  and  fifty’s  a  long  age,  ay,  an  awfu’ 
long  age.” 

“  So  It  is,  Janet,”  I  replied  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  I  could  ;  ”  I  wish  I  had  made 
better  use  of  my  time,  and  of  the  days  I 
have  spent  in  this  world,  which  is  but  a 
preparation,  after  all.” 


”  Hootakins,  Miss,  and  dinna  fash 
yersel’.  Ye’re  a  gude  leddy,  and  ye’ve 
been  a  humble  one  to  the  poor  ;  and  as 
for  the  bit  burdens  on  yer  ain  con¬ 
science,  we’re  all  of  us  miserable  sinners 
at  the  best,  and  nae  mistake.” 

Birthdays  are  delightful  in  early  youth. 
They  come  to  us  laden  with  cakes,  and 
presents,  and  good  wishes  ;  each  new 
anniversary  seems  an  additional  advan¬ 
tage,  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  an  honor 
like  a  school-medal  for  good  conduct  ; 
we  are  so  anxious  to  be  promoted,  so 
eager  to  grow  old  !  But,  in  after-years, 
a  birthday  is,  to  my  thinking,  somewhat 
like  a  bundle  of  ancient  letters  ;  redolent 
of  lavender,  and  faint  perfumes,  it  re¬ 
calls  our  dead  hopes  and  affections  ;  it  is 
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all  scribbled  over  with  the  handwriting 
of  those  dear  ones  who  have  passed 
away  ;  the  words  are  fresh,  so  is  the 
pain  at  our  hearts — only  the  ink  is  yel¬ 
low,  only  the  happy  time  has  faded.  .  .  . 

1  put  on  my  bonnet  after  breakfast, 
and  strolled  out.  I  could  not  endure 
to  remain  indoors  to-day  ;  the  room 
seemed  full  of  eager,  restless  thoughts 
that  took  shape  and  danced  before  me 
in  wild  phantasmagoria.  I  am  afraid  I 
allowed  myself  to  brood  upon  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  my  lonely  life,  my  monotonous 
days  and  my  dull  colorless  future  ;  I 
am  afraid  I  began  to  feel  discontented. 
Satan  has  such  a  cunning  trick  of  using 
the  best  side  of  our  natures  as  sheep's 
clothing  in  which  to  array  himself,  and 
seize  us  unawares  ;  for,  surely,  it  was 
no  wrong  to  turn  back  for  awhile  to  the 
happiness  of  my  youth,  and  dream  and 
ponder  lovingly  over  sweet  times  that 
were  bestowed  on  me,  though  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  past  made  the  present 
seem  the  darker,  and  my  former  bless¬ 
ings  caused  my  present  troubles  to  ap- 
]>ear  the  greater. 

I  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  sat 
down  in  my  favorite  sheltered  nook 
among  the  rocks.  The  Mill  Farm  lies 
close  to  the  sea,  so  close  indeed  that  at 
high  tide  I  can  throw  a  pebble  from  the 
balcony  of  my  little  parlor  into  the  clear 
blue  water,  while,  in  stormy  weather, 
the  waves  beat  up  against  the  wall  of 
the  garden,  and  our  window-panes  are 
covered  with  salt  spray.  At  low  tide, 
the  brown  rocks  and  strips  of  wet  sand 
stretch  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
close  to  the  house  there  is  a  big  yellow 
corn-field,  where  the  stooks  are  standing 
already,  and  which,  with  two  or  three 
other  fields,  has  long  since  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  grassy  "  links,"  for  the 
Mill  Farm  is  old,  and  land  is  valuable 
hereabout.  I  sit  and  gaze  out  at  the 
blue  Firth,  the  pale  line  of  coast  with 
the  noble  Bass  and  Berwick  Law  in  the 
distance  ;  I  gaze  at  the  harbor  and  piled- 
up  red-roofed  houses  of  the  neighboring 
“  toun  "  (near  to  which  some  brown- 
sailed  boats  are  rocking  at  anchor),  one 
of  the  many  rich  towns  now  devoted  to 
fishing  merely,  but  which,  in  ancient 
smuggling  days,  caused  men  to  compare 
our  somewhat  barren  "  Kingdom  of 
F'ife  ”  to  a  russet  cloak  with  a  golden 
fringe.  I  sit  so  still  that  the  seagulls 


come  and  paddle  in  the  shallow  pools 
beside  me,  fearless  of  my  presence. 
The  lapping  waves  of  the  calm  sea  rise 
and  fall  with  gentle  monotonous  sound  ; 
there  is  a  soothing  tranquillity  in  the  air, 
a  balmy  breath  that  is  in  part  a  legacy 
of  summer,  in  part  a  herald  of  autumn. 

Here  I  love  to  dream  alone,  the  last 
relic  of  the  elder  house  of  Dairsie,  a 
house  that  for  numberless  generations 
prospered  in  one  long  unbroken  line. 
There  are  still  living  many  Dairsies  of 
Laddycully,  and  Dairsies  of  Balcombie- 
quhar,  but  they  are  a  poor  lot,  (the 
Lord  forgive  me  !)  and  can  trace  their 
descent  no  farther  back  than  Robert 
Dairsie,  who  fell  at  Bannockburn,  and 
who  was  considered  a  Dairsie  it  is  true, 
but  of  uncertain  lineage.  The  original 
Dairsies  are  of  Norman  extraction,  (luy 
d’Arcy  having  been  the  first  to  run  to 
the  rescue  of  William  the  Conquerer, 
when  he  fell  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  ship 
in  the  very  act  of  his  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Guy  picked  up  William,  who 
gave  him  much  gold  and  treasure  in 
consequence,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of 
English  ground.  Guy’s  descendants 
afterward  fought  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
and  settled  in  Fife,  where,  among  other 
great  works,  they  founded  the  Priory  of 
Dairsiemuir. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  good  father  hold¬ 
ing  forth  on  the  ancient  house  of  Dairsie. 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  never  weary. 
1  seem  to  see  him  even  now  before  me. 
in  his  bottle-green  coat,  his  high  satin 
neckcloth  massively  folded  around  his 
slender  throat,  proffering  with  courteous 
grace  the  snuffbox  he  dearly  loved,  or 
tapping  it  with  his  thin  white  fingers,  as 
he  tells  a  racy  story  of  the  “  East 
Neuk.”  He  was  wont  to  call  my  mother 
“  Madam,”  and  bowed  to  her  as  respect¬ 
fully  as  though  she  had  been  a  queen. 
For,  in  the  old  days,  we  were  not 
ashamed  of  good  manners,  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  as  eager  as  they  are  now 
to  pass  for  clowns.  My  mother,  dear 
soul  !  was  fond  of  household  pursuits, 
and  loved  to  sit  bending  over  her  em¬ 
broidery  frame  by  the  fireside  ;  she  even 
enjoyed  making  a  pudding,  and  collected 
many  a  cunning  recipe  for  the  goose¬ 
berry  preserve  that  was  liberally  spread 
upon  the  “scones"  or  "cookies." 
Yet  she  was  a  fine  musician  ;  she  played 
dexterously  on  the  harp,  and  sang  Jaco- 
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bite  ballads  very  sweetly.  She  was  a 
great  lady  by  birth,  and  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  at  Court  in  I.ondon,  both  as  a 
girl  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
though  afterward  my  parents  never  went 
south,  and  migrated  to  Edinburgh  only 
as  a  change  from  the  dear  old  house  in 
the  east  of  Fife.  But  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  still  a  child,  and  I  was  sent 
to  London  to  be  educated  while  my 
father  travelled  abroad,  which  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  I  have  learned  to  speak 
with  English  intonation,  and  not  in  the 
broad  accent  that  my  ears  and  my  heart 
alike  hold  dear. 

As  I  sit  alone  on  the  rocks,  and  gaze 
out  to  seawaid,  a  scene  of  the  past  rises 
up  before  my  eyes.  I  am  once  more  a 
fair  young  girl,  Margaret  Dairsie,  the 
heiress,  dancing  gayly  through  the 
brightly-lighted  rooms  of  my  aunt’s 
house  in  Portman  Square.  The  festivi¬ 
ties  are  in  my  honor  ;  the  ball  is  given 
because  I  have  come  of  age,  and  the 
guests  have  all  flocked  around  me,  with 
smiles  and  congratulations.  The  night 
is  far  advanced  ;  I  have  already  waltzed 
my  white  satin  slippers  into  holes,  but 
the  pleasantest  moment  is  vet  to  come. 
Early  dawn  streams  in  through  the  open 
windows  ;  I  am  standing  in  the  conserv¬ 
atory,  amid  the  ferns  and  roses,  and 
Douglas  is  with  me,  my  Douglas,  Mar- 
<|uis  of  Clankeith.  We  are  talking  of 
our  marriage-day,  our  future  life  in  the 
north,  our  joyful  hopes  of  happy  years 
to  come.  Life  lies  before  us  like  a 
beauteous  garden  in  which  we  are  to 
walk  hand  in  hand,  loving  and  beloved. 
-Ah,  Douglas  !  there  is  a  garden  wherein 
we  shall  wander  by  and  by  ;  it  is  filled 
with  lilies  and  asphodels  ;  its  walls  are 
radiant  with  jasper  and  jacinth  ;  I  have 
read  of  it  in  the  Book' of  Life,  and  I  am 
content  to  wait  ! 

Sorrows  mostly  come  together.  My 
Douglas  went  on  a  short  voyage,  and  the 
ship  was  lost  ;  my  father,  who  had  gam¬ 
bled  heavily  abroad,  found  himself  ut¬ 
terly  ruined  ;  he  died  of  grief  and  heart- 
disease,  and  the  old  house  in  the  glen 
was  sold.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  worthy  people,  I  am  told, 
connected  with  a  mercantile  firm  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Only  the  Mill  Farm  remained  to 
me  of  my  patrimony  ;  it  is  a  small  prop¬ 
erty,  that  lies  apart  from  the  rest. 

For  some  years  after  these  disasters  I 


remained  living  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  ; 
but,  when  my  uncle  died,  my  aunt  broke 
up  her  London  establishment,  and  went 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  south  of 
France.  She  wished  me  to  accompany 
her,  but  the  lease  of  the  Mill  Farm  had 
just  fallen  in,  and  I  was  actuated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  dwell  in  my  “  ain  coun- 
trie  ”  among  my  “ain  folk.”  I  came 
north,  and  took  up  my  abode  here  with 
faithful  Janet  (who  had  already  been  my 
maid  and  attendant  for  some  time), 
and  I  have  never  left  the  place  again.  I 
pray  the  Lord  1  may  never  leave  it,  for 
where  should  I  find  a  spot  on  earth  that 
I  love  like  this  ?  I  know  every  rock, 
every  line  of  the  coast ;  methinks  I 
could  recognize  the  very  pebbles  in  the 
road,  or  the  individual  sprigs  of  the 
sweetbrier  hedge  surrounding  my  tiny 
garden.  Yonder,  beside  the  barn,  stand 
a  couple  of  picturesque  green  English 
elms,  somewhat  broken  by  the  storm- 
winds,  also  my  favorite  rowan-tree,  laden 
with  red  berries  ;  and,  though  I  was 
never  taught  to  draw  with  pencil  or 
brush,  yet,  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  can 
count  each  branch  of  those  brave  trees 
as  I  see  them  in  my  dreams  against  the 
clear  sky.  .  .  . 

Old  Lisbeth  Morrison  hereupon  broke 
in  upon  my  reminiscences.  She  had 
been  to  fill  her  pail  at  the  well  in  the 
farm-yard,  and,  on  her  return,  had 
evidently  come  slightly  out  of  her  way 
to  enjoy  a  short  “  crack  ’’  or  gossip  with 
me.  She  put  down  the  dripping  bucket 
on  the  sandy  path,  and  remained  stand¬ 
ing,  a  yard  or  two  above  where  I  sat. 
nodding  and  smiling  at  me. 

“  It’s  a  gran’  day  this  for  the  hairvest. 
Mistress  Dairsie  !  ’’ 

“It  is  indeed,  Lisbeth.  And  how 
are  you  to-day  ?  ’’ 

“  Eh,  mum.  I’m  no  that  weel  in  my 
circumstances.  I’m  a  frail  body  the 
noo.  It’s  maist  the  legs  wi’  me.  Mistress 
Dairsie,  ye  ken.” 

“  And  how’s  your  son  getting  on  ?” 

“  Hech,  sirs,  he 's  but  a  puir  body, 
like  his  auld  mither,  but  he  's  aye  that 
better  for  the  broths  ye  sent  him.  Miss 
Dairsie,  many  thanks  to  ye,  mum.  He’s 
had  the  doctor  to  him  yesterday,  he  was 
that  sair  in  the  bools.  But  his  wife, 
she’s  weel,  ye  ken,  and  the  bairns  are 
bonnie,  big,  lusty  laddies.  Eh,  but  ye 
should  see  them.  Mistress  Dairsie. 
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They’re  jist  in  fine  mischief  a’  the  day, 
and  they’re  awfu’  fond  of  sweeties,  and 
when  ye’re  no  looking,  they  maks  their 
pinnies  and  their  faces  in  amuckle  mess, 
ye  never  knew  the  like.” 

”  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
minister,  Lisbeth  ?” 

“  Aweel,  Miss  Dairsie,  but  he  ’ll  be  a 
sicht  better  than  the  puir  creature  that’s 
awa’.  He  was  nae  much  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  though  there  were  some  that  said  he 
was  a  fine  mon  at  a  sick-bed,  he  was. 
But  the  new  minister,  eh,  he’s  grand  ! 

I  was  at  the  kirk  mysel’  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  he  moved  his  airms  aboot  in  the 
pulpit  that  brawly  ye  could  na  but  listen 
•  to  him — eh  it’s  grand,  it  is,  and  he 
dang’d  the  goots  oot  o’  twa  Bibles  during 
the  sairvice,  that  he  did  !  He’s  a 
great  preacher.  Mistress  Dairsie  :  ay, 
he  is  that,  surely  !  ” 

Lisbeth  thereupon  bent  slowly  down, 
and  picked  up  her  pail,  and,  as  she 
nodded  farewell  to  me,  she  tottered  fee¬ 
bly  along  the  path,  while  I,  whose  medi¬ 
tations  she  had  somewhat  disturbed, 
roused  myself  also,  and  walked  away. 

I  crossed  the  little  burn  that  ran  rip¬ 
pling  down  beside  the  steep  road  toward 
the  big  mill-wheel  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  farm,  iind  so  wended  my  way  toward 
the  village,  intending  to  call  at  the  post- 
office.  It  is  not  often  that  a  letter  comes 
for  me  ;  still  I  thought,  perchance,  to¬ 
day,  my  birthday — yet  who  should  re¬ 
member  this  day  ?  There  is  sarely  no 
one  living  now  to  whom  the  anniversary 
brings  any  recollection. 

Half-way  up  the  hill,  I  turned  back 
and  looked  down  upon  my  house.  The 
long  golden-red  roofs  glister, ed  in  the 
sun.  I  remember  how  once  my  cousin 
Phil,  who  has  travelled  much  abroad, 
told  me  that  our  Fife  farms  reminded 
him  not  a  little  of  the  brown  Lombard 
buildings  he  delighted  in,  and  that  the 
Mill  Farm  especially,  whose  large,  low- 
roofed  sheds  formed  a  quadrangle  of 
goodly  size,  somewhat  resembled  the 
cloisters  of  the  ancient  convents  of 
Northern  Italy.  There,  haply,  the 
black- robed  figures  pass  to  and  fro,  with 
quiet  tread  and  solemn  aspect,  missal 
and  beads  in  hand  ;  here,  only  my  good 
J anet,  her  blue  apron  flung  over  her  head, 
stands,  holding  a  well-filled  plate,  to  feed 
the  hungry  chickens  that  come  scram¬ 
bling  from  every  direction,  her  white 


pigeons  flying  down  from  the  eaves,  and 
the  very  sparrows  twittering  and  hopping 
about,  greedily  joining  in  the  banquet. 

I  pass  along  the  narrow  road  between 
the  corn-fields.  Yonder  lies  the  manse, 
a  cosey  gray  house  nestled  in  trees,  with 
a  quaint  terraced  garden  full  of  red 
gladioli  and  hollyhocks,  hedges  of  sweet- 
peas  and  patches  of  straggling  yellow 
marigolds.  Yonder  stands  the  church, 
with  its  quaint  roughly-hewn  Norman 
spire,  and  beneath  it,  on  an  undulating 
green  slope,  are  dotted  the  tombstones 
of  many  generations  of  inhabitants  of 
this  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  agricult¬ 
urists  for  the  most  part,  though  here 
and  there  the  record  stands  of  some  poor 
fisherman  lost  at  sea  in  the  terrible  gales 
that  have  ravaged  the  east  coast.  In 
contrast  to  these  are  a  few  ancient  graves 
of  noble  personages,  their  heraldic  and 
armorial  bearings  carved  upon  the  stone 
wall,  broken  and  defaced  now,  over¬ 
grown  with  grass  and  lichens,  and  almost 
undefinable,  yet  bringing  to  our  minds  a 
vague  and  pleasant  picture  of  knights 
and  noble  deeds,  old  feudal  romance, 
and  the  poetic  glory  of  the  past. 

The  post-office  stands  at  the  south 
end  of  the  village  ;  it  consists  of  only 
the  upper  room  of  a  small  cottage,  which 
is  reached  by  a  quaint  outside  stone 
staircase,  and  is  guarded  by  a  wooden 
door,  painted  a  pretty  pale  blue,  and 
wreathed  in  blossoming  honeysuckle. 
On  the  stair  sits  the  postmistress,  un¬ 
kempt  and  barefooted  ;  a  baby  lies 
sprawling  on  her  knee,  while  its  chubby 
sister,  her  rosy  face  half  lost  in  masses 
of  ”  lint-white  locks.”  hangs  on  to  her 
mother’s  back  in  merry  romping.  As 
I  approach,  the  postmistress  struggles  to 
her  feet. 

“  Yon’s  a  letter  for  ye.  Mistress 
Dairsie,”  she  says. 

It  was  a  letter  from  India,  addressed 
in  a  strange  handwriting.  Alas,  even 
when  I  had  read  the  first  few  lines,  I 
did  not  guess  that  the  writer  was  already 
numbered  with  the  dead,  lying,  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  land,  in  an  alien  grave.  Yet  is  not 
the  whole  of  this  earth  equally  God’s 
acre  ? 

This  was  the  letter  : 

”  Dearest  Margaret, 

“It  is  several  years  since  I  have 
seen  you,  but  surely  our  old  affection 
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binds  our  hearts  together  still.  It  is 
several  years  since  1  left  the  dear  old 
country,  and  gave  up  my  profession  to 
follow  my  husband  out  to  India.  I 
never  regretted  doing  so.  Oh,  Daisy 
(let  me  call  you  once  again  by  the  old 
girlish  name  !^,  he  has  been  so  kind 
always,  so  good  that  he  has  never  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  know  a  moment’s  unhap¬ 
piness  !  But  now  I  must  leave  him  ; 
God  sees  fit  that  I  should  die.  My 
career  as  an  artist  has  long  been  over  ; 

1  have  done  but  little  painting  since  I 
came  here.  My  health  and  strength 
have  ebbed  away  ;  even  happiness,  that 
best  of  physicians,  has  had  no  power  to 
stay  the  gradual  decline.  We  have  one 
child,  a  little  Daisy,  named  in  loving 
remembrance  of  you,  a  tender  little 
blossom,  and  the  doctor  says  she  must 
not  stay  here — she  must  go  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  Dearest  Margaret,  in  these  last  days 
my  thoughts  have  often  turned  to  you. 
Do  you  remember  our  old  friendship, 
our  talks  and  walks  along  your  lovely 
northern  gray-green  links,  your  peaceful 
regrets,  my  restless  aspirations  ?  I  know 
you  have  not  forgotten  me  ;  your  letters 
have  brought  me  your  loving  thoughts 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  I  do  not  feel 
myself  a  stranger  when  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  take  my  Daisy  for  a  little  while. 

1  should  like  to  think  of  her  trotting  by 
the  side  of  her  mother’s  best  friend, 
comforted  in  her  innocent  grief  by  the 
kind  heart  that  has  so  often  guided  and 
cheered  her  mother. 

“  We  are  rich,  dear  Margaret ;  I  will 
not  permit  my  little  Margaret  to  be  a 
burden  on  your  slender  resources,  for 
slender  I  know  them  to  be,  as  mine  were 
of  old,  when  you,  dear  friend,  helped 
me  through  many  a  difficulty.  You  will 
love  her — will  you  not  ? — and  keep  her 
with  you  for  awhile  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,  for  the  sake  of 

“  Yours  affectionately,” 

“  Mary  Macdonald.” 

With  this  was  a  slip  of  black-edged 
paper  : 

”  I  address  and  Inclose  my  dear 
wife’s  letter,  and,  in  her  name  and  mine, 
I  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  accede  to  her 
request.  I  have  lost  her,  alas  !  to  my 
inexpressible  sorrow.  The  doctors  urge 


me  to  send  Daisy  soon  ;  I  will  write  to 
you  again.  To-day  I  can  say  no  more.” 

The  wind  was  blowing  lightly  in  from 
the  sea  as  I  walked  slowly  home.  A 
white-sailed  ship  was  drifting  down  the 
Firth  ;  tears  blurred  my  eyesight  as  I 
gazed  out  dreamily,  tears  for  the  friend 
whose  last  act,  pierhaps,  on  earth,  had 
been  to  write  to  me,  whose  hand  should 
never  write  again,  whose  face  I  might 
never  see  in  its  earthly  and  therefore 
faulty,  but  dearly,  oh  dearly -loved 
humanity.  Friendship,  like  love,  is 
stronger  than  death.  1  bent  down 
among  the  com-helds,  and  picked  a 
daisy,  and  kissed  it.  I  am  not  a  persoq 
of  much  emotional  feeling  ;  I  have  a 
hard  exterior,  a  hard  heart,  perhaps  (I 
will  not  say  that  I  am  not  sometimes 
proud  of  that  very  hardness),  yet,  how  I 
long  to  fold  my  coming  little  Daisy  in 
my  arms  !  Will  she  learn  to  like  me,  I 
wonder  ?  Can  any  one  care  for  an  old 
maid,  a  woman  of  fifty,  worn  and  weary, 
one  who  has  naught  of  beauty  or  grace 
left  to  recommend  her,  who  cannot  at¬ 
tract  and  may  possibly  even  repel  ? 

Wending  my  way  back  to  the  Mill 
Farm,  my  soul  was  filled  with  a  newly- 
born  dread,  a  shy  humility,  as  deep  as 
that  of  any  bashful  lover,  lest  I  might 
not  be  worthy  to  win  the  affection  of 
this  little  child. 

As  I  passed  into  the  house,  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  flutteiing  pink  roses 
that  climb  up  against  the  porch.  Surely 
our  hearts,  when  at  their  warmest,  ex¬ 
pand  most  readily  to  the  tenderness  of 
nature.  Love  is  a  key  that  quickly  un¬ 
locks  for  us  the  book  of  this  world’s 
beauty,  and  the  soul  that  has  no  human 
sympathies  must  ever  remain  deaf  to  the 
language  of  scenery  and  flowers. 

Janet  was  awaiting  me  ;  in  fact,  she 
had  been  leaning  out  of  the  parlor  win¬ 
dow,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
straining  her  sight  to  see  me  come  down 
the  hill. 

”  Ye’ll  be  tired  and  good  for  naeth- 
ing  noo,”  she  murmured  discontentedly. 

‘‘  Oh,  but  I  have  news,  Janet  ;  I  must 
tell  you.” 

“  Maybe  ye’ll  tak  yer  dinner  first,  and 
the  news  maun  bide  a  bit,”  said  Janet 
contemptuously. 

Janet  is  one  of  those  old  family  re¬ 
tainers  who  are  treasures  in  the  earlier 
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stages  of  their  existence,  but  who,  later 
on,  are  apt  to  develop  into  the  sternest 
tyrants.  It  is  natural,  nay,  praise¬ 
worthy  in  tne  occasionally  to  assert  my¬ 
self  against  Janet’s  authority,  but  I  am 
speedily  quelled.  And  she  is  doubtless 
right ;  she  is  a  good,  honest  creature, 
possessed  evidently  of  greater  worldly 
wisdom  and  common-sense  than  the 
simple  soul  ironically  termed  her  mis¬ 
tress. 

One  day,  not  long  since,  Janet  and  I 
had  a  little  tiff  ;  I  had  asserted  myself 
somewhat  too  vehemently.  It  was  un¬ 
wise  on  my  part,  for  I  knew  that  I  was 
going  too  far. 

•  “  Janet,”  I  said  then,  with  much  dig¬ 
nity,  ”  things  cannot  continue  thus  ; 
one  of  us  two  must  leave  this  place.” 

“  Ma  certie,  Miss  Dairsie,”  respond¬ 
ed  Janet,  much  surprised,  “  and  where 
will  ye  be  so  weel  as  in  yer  ain  hoos  ?” 

My  good  Janet  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  Jock,  the  minister’s  man,  who  re¬ 
sented  any  interference  from  his  master. 
One  morning,  Jock  was  about  to  drive 
the  cart  on  an  errand,  when  the  minis¬ 
ter  stopped  him  to  see  that  all  was  right, 
and  finally  asked  if  he  had  said  his  pray¬ 
ers. 

“  ’Deed  no,  sir,”  said  Jock  :  ”  I  had 
nae  time  and  was  jist  gaun  to  say  them 
on  the  road.” 

“  Hoot,  toot,”  said  the  minister ; 
”  go  into  the  stable  and  say  them  before 
you  start,  and  that  will  make  sure 
work.” 

”  Weel  then,  sir,”  said  Jock  dryly. 
”  ye’ll  baud  the  horse,  and  I’ll  gang  in 
bye  and  pray.” 

Meanwhile,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily. 
Jock,  who  was  in  the  stable,  was  in  no 
hurry  ;  he  liad  seated  himself  on  a  sack 
of  straw,  from  which  he  was  eyeing  the 
minister.  The  latter,  nearly  drenched 
to  the  skin,  lost  patience  and  cried  out : 

”  Jock,  are  you  nearly  through  ?” 

“Very  near,  sir,”  answered  Jock, 
“  but  I  hae  twa  or  three  sins  to  blot  out 
yet,  which  I  had  better  do  on  the 
road.” 

”  Ay,  just  so,”  said  the  minister,  glad 
to  get  rid  of  his  charge  on  any  terms, 
and  Jock  having  obtained  his  own  way, 
drove  oft  contentedly.  Well,  haply  it 
is  best  to  be  independent,  or,  as  Janet 
would  say  :  Ilka  haddie  maun  hang  by 


its  ain  heid*  Only,  I  would  plead  for 
as  much  advantage  from  this  argument 
as  Janet  herself. 

October  \st. — Little  Daisy’s  room  is 
made  ready ;  a  pleasant  spacious 
chamber  overlooking  the  sea,  open  to 
the  fresh  winds  and  warm  sunshine. 
Outside  her  windows,  on  the  brown 
roof,  there  are  tribes  of  cooing  pigeons, 
and  a  creeping  spray  of  honeysuckle. 
The  room  is  plain,  but  furnished  with  a 
comfortable  bed,  a  large  press,  and  as 
many  white  dimity  curtains  as  possible  ; 
above  all,  one  of  the  doors  opens  into 
my  own  bedroom,  so  that  I  can  steal  in 
and  kiss  my  Daisy  (unperceived  by 
Janet),  and  tuck  her  up  at  night,  or 
hear  her  say  her  morning  prayers,  and 
say  them]with  her,  only  she  and  I  alone, 
praying  to  our  Father. 

October  ^th. — I  have  had  a  second 
letter  from  Daisy’s  father  ;  the  child 
will  soon  be  here,  but  I  am  not  quite 
clear  who  is  to  bring  her.  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  another  letter,  and  then  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  my 
charge.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
Janet  is  pleased  or  not.  She  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  help  me  to 
prepare  Daisy’s  room  ;  but  she  makes 
no  comment.  Yesterday,  however,  she 
stopped  in  her  work,  duster  and  broom 
in  hand,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  smile. 

“  Ye’re  little  better  than  a  bairn  yer- 
sel”  Mistress  Dairsie,”  said  Janet,  and 
indeed  I  must  own  that  I  had,  half  un¬ 
wittingly,  been  singing  to  the  tune  of 
my  favorite  old  ballad  “  Lizzie  Lind¬ 
say’’  (that  my  dear  Douglas  loved  to 
sing),  a  new  version  : 

“  Will  ye  gang  wi’  me,  Daisy  Dairsie?" 

October  15M. — My  Daisy  has  come  ! 
She  is  here,  under  this  very  roof.  She 
came  very  unexpectedly.  I  had  strolled 
out  this  morning  after  breakfast,  to  sit  for 
awhile  on  the  rocks,  when  James  Thom¬ 
son’s  laddie  came  tearing  up  to  me,  and 
said  with  a  somewhat  scared  expression 
of  countenance  : 

“  There’s  a  machine  with  the  deil  in 
it,  ganging  roond  by  the  back  road,  and 

*  “  Every  haddock  must  hang  by  its  own 
head.’’  This  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hanging 
fish  outside  the  cottage  doors,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  and  curing. 
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the  driver  says  they’re  jist  boond  for  the 
Mill  Fairm.” 

I  walked,  or  rather  ran  (forgetting 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  my  fifty 
years),  arriving  at  my  own  door  in  time 
to  see  the  machine  (a  fly  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town)  draw  up,  while  a  strange 
apparition  leaned  out  of  the  window — 
an  Indian  woman,  an  ayah,  whose  small 
dark  face  was  half  hidden  by  volumi¬ 
nous 'folds  of  white  drapery,  which  also 
completely  shrouded,  and  enwrapped 
her  figure.  Two  bony  little  brown 
hands  gesticulated  wildly  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  while  the  ayah  poured  forth  a  vol¬ 
ley  of  remarks  expressed  in  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unintelligible  language 
I  ever  heard. 

“  Hech,  sirs,  the  puir  heathen  body  !” 
said  Janet,  with  lefty  scorn,  and  then  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  fly,  and  took 
my  Daisy  into  my  arms. 

She  was  sitting,  huddled  closely  up 
behind  her  nurse,  silent  yet  apparently 
self-possessed,  a  black-robed  pale  child 
with  large,  luminous  dark  eyes  that 
gazed  sadly  and  curiously  round  at  us 
all.  She  was  in  reality  five  years  old, 
but  she  seemed  no  more  than  three,  a 
light  and  tiny  burden  as  1  carried  her 
into  the  house,  into  the  parlor,  where  I 
put  her  down  on  her  feet,  and  knelt 
beside  her,  my  heart  beating  stormily, 
an  hundred  tender  thoughts  and  words 
pressing  from  rny  brain  to  my  lips  that  I 
was  yet  too  strangely  shy  to  utter.  But 
Daisy  was  not  shy. 

“  Are  you  Mamsie  ?”  she  asked  con¬ 
fidingly,  looking  up  into  my  face. 

"1  am  Margaret  Dairsie,  darling ; 
your  mother’s  friend,  you  know.” 

“  1  know,”  said  Daisy,  nodding  her 
head  sagely.  “  I  was  called  Daisy  be¬ 
cause  of  you.  And  my  mamma  said  I 
was  to  call  you  Mamsie.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  I  murmured  tremblingly. 

I  do  not  think  the  child  can  have  been 
afraid  of  me,  nor  of  my  hard,  old- 
maidish  looks,  for  she  gazed  at  me  with 
a  dawning  smile  on  her  soft  mouth. 
And  then  I  took  her  in  my  arms  again, 
and  kissed  her,  just  for  her  mother’s 
dear  sake,  1  suppose,  and  the  tears 
coursed  down  my  face  the  while. 

But  Daisy  shook  her  head. 

”  You  mustn’t  cry,”  she  said  very 
gravely.  ”  My  mamma  told  me  never  to 
cry.  She  said  she  was  happy,  and  Daisy 


was  to  be  happy  too,  because  it’s  right 
to  be  happy.  So  you  must  be  happy, 
Mamsie.” 

The  child  spoke  as  though  she  were 
repeating  a  lesson  ;  it  was  perchance 
the  last  lesson  her  mother  had  taught  her 
to  say,  that  lesson  of  happiness.  A 
moment  later,  she  ran  quickly  to  the 
window. 

”  Oh,  what  a  nice  big,  beautiful  pussy¬ 
cat  !  May  I  go  and  play  with  him  in 
the  garden  ?” 

November  ^d. — Daisy  and  I  have 
become  great  friends  ;  in  fact  Daisy  is 
very  kind  to  me.  I  speak  advisedly, 
for  the  child  rules  me  already,  not  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  but  with  a  gentle  soft 
wisp  of  something  unutterably  delightful, 
and  certainly  far  more  effectual  than 
iron. 

As  for  Janet,  she  is  Daisy’s  most  ab¬ 
ject  slave,  nothing  more  nor  less.  She 
is  (I  scarcely  like  to  own  the  fact,  but  it 
is  true),  she  is  absolutely  subservient 
where  Daisy  is  concerned.  Daisy  trots 
after  her,  holding  her  hand  or  hanging 
on  to  her  apron,  giving  stern,  childish 
orders,  visiting  the  cows  and  the  old 
pony  in  their  respective  sheds,  counting 
and  recounting  the  ducks  and  geese  with 
unflagging  interest,  asking  extravagant 
questions  on  all  subjects,  and  certainly 
wasting  Janet’s  time.  I  am  conscious 
in  my  foolish  heart  of  a  slight,  a  very 
slight  jealousy  of  my  good  Janet,  and 
yet  Daisy  is  kind  to  me.  She  allows 
me  to  sew  sometimes,  while  she  explores 
the  contents  of  my  work-basket  ;  she 
permits  me  to  wander  with  her  among 
the  rocks,  searching  for  pale  pink  shells 
or  tiny  crabs,  and  one  day  she  nearly 
persuaded  me  to  paddle  with  her  in  the 
foam  of  the  shallow  waves.  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  had  it  not  been  that  I  dreaded 
lest  the  exploit  should  be  chronicled 
to  Janet,  that  1  should  have  yielded  to 
the  temptation. 

November  i6th. — Daisy  is  not  at  all 
a  model  child.  We  are  all  of  us,  alas  ! 
born  in  sin,  and  naturally  wicked,  and 
so  I  could  expect  nothing  better  ;  but 
at  times  I  am  rather  terrified  to  see  my 
child  stiffen  her  small  body  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  rage,  striking  out  with  her  little 
clenched  fists  in  impotent  fury,  and 
screaming  with  all  her  might  and  main. 
At  such  times  the  poor  ayah  rocks  her¬ 
self  to  and  fro,  wailing  softly,  and  I 
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stare  aghast,  till  Daisy  ceases  her  pas* 
sion  quite  suddenly,  and  comes  run¬ 
ning  up  to  me,  putting  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  to  say  : 

“  Daisy  sorry,  Mamsie.” 

“  Will  you  never  do  it  again,  Daisy  ?” 

“Never,  never,”  says  the  child 
with  extreme  penitence. 

Then  I  take  her  on  my  lap,  and  ex¬ 
plain  her  sins  to  her  at  some  length, 
but  I  have  an  uncomfortable  conscious¬ 
ness  that  Janet  knows  best  how  to  man¬ 
age  her,  for  if  she  happens  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  she  checks  my  Daisy  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  : 

“  Eh,  the  wicked  hussy  !  She’ll  be 
needing  to  have  her  whips  the  noo  !” 

November  25///. — This  afternoon,  I 
came  upon  Janet  vainly  trying  to  warm 
our  poor  ayati  by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  the 
latter  having  caught  cold,  shivering, 
and  crouching,  with  her  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  receive  the  welcome  heat. 
Merciful  powers  !  if  she  be  cold  in  this 
fine  autumn  weather,  how  will  she  bear 
the  snow  and  frost  of  our  northern  win¬ 
ters  ?  I  had  always  understood  that 
people  coming  from  hot  countries  bring 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  caloric 
which  holds  them  in  good  stead  for  some 
time.  But  the  Mill  Farm  is  fresh-like, 
certainly.  Janet  stood  beside  the  ayah, 
stirring  a  tumbler  of  stiff  toddy. 

“  It’s  a  cauld  stomach  that  canna 
warm  its  ain  drink,”  said  Janetpersua- 
sively  ;  “  and  of  a’  the  meat  in  the 
world  drink  gangs  best  doon.’’ 

But  the  Indian  woman  shook  her 
head.  I  fear  that  Janet's  kindness  and 
Janet’s  conversation  were  alike  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  her. 

November  30/A. — I  need  scarcely  have 
been  jealous  of  my  little  Daisy’s  affec¬ 
tions,  after  all.  She  dearly  loves  to 
come  and  nestle  on  my  knee,  when 
there  is  no  one  by  to  see  us  or  listen  to 
us,  and  I  talk  to  her  then  in  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  with  that  curious  strong 
sense  of  fellowship  that  the  society  of 
young  children  so  often  brings  to  those 
who  are  old  and  solitary. 

Sometimes  I  ask  her  if  she  would  be 
glad  to  see  her  father,  and  she  answers, 
“  Yes,  very  much,”  or,  in  her  childish 
dialect,  which  seems  at  variance  with 
her  grave  and  quiet  remarks,  ”  Es,  vesy 
muts.”  Often  I  tell  her  of  her  mother, 
as  I  remember  her,  young,  eager,  hard¬ 


working,  and  full  of  life  and  ambition. 
Would  Daisy  like  to  be  a  painter  ?  I 
ask.  But  Daisy  shakes  her  head  with 
unhesitating  denial.  The  child  speaks 
little  of  her  mother  ;  usually,  when  ap¬ 
pealed  to  on  the  subject,  she  repeats 
her  stereotyped  phrase  ;  “  Mamma  said 

Daisy  was  to  be  happy,  and  call  you 
Mamsie,”  then,  with  a  little  laugh,  her 
volatile  thoughts  depart  to  other  re¬ 
gions,  to  roam  in  unknown  phantasies. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat,  her  bonnie 
soft  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  arms 
tightly  clasping  a  very  old  and  broken 
doll  that  she  had  brought  from  India,  I 
tried  to  tell  her  a  really  long  story.  It 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  me  to  tell  it, 
and  I  felt  absolutely  nervous  when  I 
began,  but  after  a  while  I  progressed 
splendidly.  My  story  was  all  about 
giants  and  fairies,  ogres  and  dwarfs,  and 
the  many  strange  and  wonderful  things 
that  children,  I  believe,  delight  in.  It 
was  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the.  legends 
told  to  me  in  my  early  youth,  partly  a 
great  imaginative  effort  of  my  own  for 
the  child’s  benefit.  When  I  came  to  an 
end  I  anxiously  awaited  Daisy’s  com¬ 
mendation. 

“Shall  I  tell  _>v«  a  story?”  asked 
that  small  person  composedly,  and 
thereupon  she  proceeded  to  give  me  a 
lengthy  narrative  which  consisted  entire¬ 
ly  of  the  adventures  of  a  broken  doll, 
the  pussy-cat,  and  the  kitchen  table. 

“  That”  said  Daisy  impressively,  by 
way  of  summing  up,  ”  that,  is  a  very  nice 
story  indeed,  Mamsie  !” 

Then,  without  further  comment,  she 
slipped  off  my  knee,  and  ran  joyously 
out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door  loud¬ 
ly.  Half  an  hour  later,  hearing  strange 
cries  which  apparently  proceeded  from 
the  nursery,  I  went  upstairs,  and  found 
the  ayah  vainly  attempting  to  give  Daisy 
her  evening  bath,  while  that  unprinci¬ 
pled  young  person  was  racing  round  and 
round  the  room,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  clapping  her  hands  above  her 
head,  and  shouting,  “  Hallelujah  ! 
Hallelujah  !” 

I  vainly  endeavored  to  address  the 
ayah  with  seriousness  ;  Daisy’s  mischiev¬ 
ous  expression  overcame  me,  and  I  igno- 
miniously  smiled.  I  have  of  late  been 
reading  a  most  excellent  treatise  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  contains  an  exhaustive  chap¬ 
ter  on  sullenness,  and  another  on  deceit. 
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but  Daisy  is  never  sullen  nor  untruth¬ 
ful  ;  it  gives  admirable  rules  on  the  treat* 
mentof  greed  and  covetousness  early  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  infant  mind,  but  Daisy  is 
apparently  an  ascetic  child,  and  requires 
no  such  cure.  In  fact,  the  book,  which 
helps  me  but  little  in  the  management  of 
mv  young  charge,  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  those  hand-books  which  give  a  traveller 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  graceful 
repartee  to  an  ambassador,  but  leave  him 
in  utter  ignorance  how  to  express  him¬ 
self  to  the  waiter  or  the  coachman. 

December  \\th. — Daisy  looks  pale  ; 
Janet  says  the  “  wee  bit  bairnie”  does 
not  thrive.  Certainly,  she  has  a  poor 
appetite,  and  gets  easily  tired.  1  must 
write  to  her  father  at  once. 

December  22d. — I  have  been  lying 
awake  all  night,  thinking  what  I  shall 
do  for  my  Daisy,  I  will  write  to  her 
father  again  and  suggest  that  I  should 
take  her  to  the  south.  I  can  start  at 
once.  For  her  sake  I  would  willingly 
leave  this  dear  home.  My  Daisy  resem¬ 
bles  a  sweet  young  plant,  a  creeper  that 
has  grown  over  my  old  associations  and 
effaced  and  hidden  them  away  from 
sight.  She  is  a  tender  plant,  more  like 
an  exotic  than  the  mountain  daisy,  the 

gowan  of  our  northern  poets. 

«  *  «  «  *  * 

March  \st. — It  is  long,  long  since  I 
opened  the  pages  of  this  diary.  When 
last  I  wrote  a  few  hurried  words  therein, 
and  carelessly  closed  the  page,  I  did 
not  know,  God  help  me,  the  trial  that 
was  in  store  for  me.  Alas  !  we  may 
not  close  down  the  pages  of  our  lives, 
nor  yet  hold  them  open,  at  our  own 
will.  Now,  in  my  grief,  the  tears  fall 
thickly  on  the  paper,  and  I  cannot  see 
to  write. 

And  yet  :  “  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.” 

We  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  the 
child,  but  the  end  came  rapidly.  Two 
doctors  attended  her  ;  the  parish  doc¬ 
tor  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts,  and  I 
telegraphed  to  my  dear  old  friend  Dr. 
Bryce,  at  Edinburgh,  who  set  out  at 
once  without  loss  of  time.  Yet  all  their 
efforts,  all  their  skill  and  science  proved 
of  no  avail ;  nothing  could  have  saved 
the  child,  they  said.  What  her  illness 
was,  I  scarcely  know  to  this  day  ;  the 
medical  men  gave  it  a  long  name  and  a 


close  analysis.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  before  she  left 
India.  To  me  they  signify  but  little, 
those  technical  details  ;  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  my  Daisy  could  not  be 
saved.  She  had  no  strength,  the  doc¬ 
tors  said,  to  resist  the  slightest  chill ; 
no  rallying  power.  She  was  not  an  or¬ 
dinary  child,  they  said  ;  oh  no,  she  was 
not  that,  my  Daisy  ! 

The  night  before  she  died,  she  lay 
quite  still  in  the  flickering  candle-light, 
her  little  pinched  face  whiter  than  the 
pillow.  She  clasped  the  old  doll  yet  ; 
she  hugged  it  closely,  though  one  of  her 
liny  thin  hands  was  folded  within  mine. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  fixed  on  my 
face  with  that  look  of  serious  self-pos¬ 
session  they  so  often  assumed  ;  her 
voice  had  been  husky  of  late  ;  she  was 
tired  and  spoke  but  little. 

Janet  stood,  silently  crying  behind 
the  door,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  wringing  her  hands  from 
time  to  time.  The  poor  ayah,  who 
never  left  her  place  on  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  Daisy’s  bed,  sat  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro,  gazing  wistfully  at  her 
charge  with  the  look  of  a  faithful  dog. 

”  Mamsie,”  said  Daisy  at  last,  and  I 
bent  my  ear  to  listen.  Her  voice  had 
become  very  weak,  and  strangely  harsh 
and  unlike  itself. 

“  Mamsie,  I  want  mamma ;  oh, 
Daisy  does  so  want  mamma  !” 

I  nodded  ;  I  could  not  answer  her. 
My  tears  dropped  like  rain  on  her  dear 
little  hand,  on  the  dear  little  upturned 
face  I  passionately  kissed. 

”  Mamsie,  poor  Mamsie,”  said  Daisy, 
feebly  trying  to  stroke  my  cheek. 

And  those  were  her  last  words,  for  in 
the  cold  gray  of  morning  twilight  there 
was  nothing  but  a  dead  white  Daisy  ly¬ 
ing  stretched  and  silent  on  the  little 
bed,  and  a  terrible  pain  surging  and 

throbbing  in  my  unresigned  heart. 

****** 

The  child’s  father  arrived  too  late. 
He  spent  one  afternoon  at  the  Mill 
Farm.  He  went  with  me  to  the  nursery, 
where  Daisy  had  lived  ;  he  sat  beside 
me  on  the  shore,  where  Daisy  had  play¬ 
ed  ;  we  stood  together  in  the  quiet  kirk- 
yard,  where  Daisy  lay  asleep,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  child  a  little  but 
chiefly  and  lingeringly  of  the  wife  he 
had  loved  so  dearly.  For  Daisy  was  to 
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him  but  a  passing  remembrance,  a  faint 
reflection  of  another  image  that  filled 
and  overflowed  his  mind  with  its  great 
brightness  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts. 

And  when  that  afternoon  was  spent 
he  went  back  to  the  busy  world. 

Well,  Daisy  is  the  more  mine  own  ; 
my  jealous  love  delights  to  claim,  not 
only  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  short  life, 
but  also  the  tenderest  and  truest 
memory  of  her.  I  am  Daisy's  chief 
mourner.  And  sometimes  I  let  Janet 
share  my  sorrow. 

****** 

Time  goes  by  ;  I  live  on  alone  at  the 


Mill  Farm.  It  is  the  dearest  place  on 
earth  to  me,  for  now,  added  to  the  many 
associations  of  other  years  that  crowd 
around  me  in  my  loneliness,  there  is  a 
recollection  of  later  days  that  clings 
very  closely  to  my  heart. 

Often,  as  I  sit  in  my  favorite  nook 
among  the  rocks,  watching  the  thin  line 
of  waves  receding  upon  the  yellow  shore, 
when  the  air  is  silent,  and  balmy  with 
the  scents  of  autumn,  a  strange  awe  and 
delight  encompass  me,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  the  light  steps  of  tiny  bare  feet 
upon  the  wet  sand,  and  the  sound  of  a 
childish  voice  that  whispers  ; 

“  Mamsie  !” — Temple  Bar. 


COMMON-SENSE  IN  DRESS  AND  FASHION. 
BY  LADY  PAGET. 


In  an  article  upon  “  Taste  in  Dress” 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  January 
1883,  Mr.  Watts  says  :  ”  In  all  matters 

where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  ideas  out  of 
an  established  groove  and  bring  about 
reform,  those  are  wanted  who  will  speak 
with  the  bitterness  of  conviction  and  the 
weight  of  authority.” 

Unfortunately  those  who  speak  with 
”  the  bitterness  of  conviction”  on  the 
topic  Mr.  Watts  so  ably  enlarges  upon 
are  generally  men,  and  therefore  want¬ 
ing  in  the  w’eight  of  authority  ;  they 
speak  theoretically,  and  in  consequence 
are  apt  to  exaggerate  ;  or  they  point  out 
defects  without  saying  how  to  remedy 
them.  No  authority  could  outweigh 
that  of  Mr.  Watts  as  far  as  the  beautiful 
and  the  artistic  view  of  the  question 
goes  ;  but  there  is  the  practical  side  to 
be  considered,  and  that  will  always,  in 
the  end,  carry  the  day,  at  least  with  the 
masses. 

What  I  propose  to  show  is,  how  the 
practical  may  be  united  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  or,  rather,  that  one  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tight-lacing  is,  as  Mr.  Watts 
says,  the  root  of  many  evils.  You  see 
its  ruinous  elTect  in  the  sunken  eye,  the 
muddy  complexion,  the  puffed  features, 
and  rounded  back  ;  you  see  it  in  every 
movement,  even  to  the  forced  smile  of 
the  victim  ;  all  life  and  buoyancy  seem 
to  vanish  from  the  doomed  form  ;  but  1 


think  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
woman  who  has  what  is  called  a  small 
waist  is  laced  tight.  ”  The  stiff  un¬ 
yielding  machine,  crushing  the  ribs  and 
destroying  the  fibre  of  the  muscle,”  to 
which  Mr.  Watts  alludes,  is  not,  fortu¬ 
nately,  what  sensible  women  wear  ;  and 
the  well-made,  dainty  production  of  a 
good  French  ”  artiste,”  manufactured 
of  lightest  material  and  delicate  whale¬ 
bone,  is  no  greater  impediment  to  free 
breathing  or  movement,  than  the  elastic 
Jersey  recommended  by  him. 

Supposing  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  that 
of  Medici  were  to  become  flesh  and 
blood,  these  slight  stays  would  no  doubt 
turn  them  into  women  with  small  waists, 
upon  whom  one  of  Mr,  Worth’s  dresses 
would  not  look  out  of  place. 

The  two  greatest  arguments  against 
dispensing  with  stays  (always  supposing 
we  do  not^adopt  the  Greek  costume)  are, 
first,  the  utter  impossibility  of  appear¬ 
ing  neat  and  tidy  ;  and,  second,  the  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  by  the  additional  but  in¬ 
dispensable  strength  of  the  bodices, 
which  would,  however,  not  prevent 
them  becoming  shapeless  and  wearing 
out  very  quickly. 

If  women  would  only  allow  common- 
sense  to  govern  them,  they  would  feel 
that  for  the  inch  or  two  they  diminish 
the  circumference  of  their  waists  by 
tightening  themselves  in,  they  become 
unattractive  in  so  many  other  ways  ; 
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quite  leaving  on  one  side  the  hygienic 
part  of  the  question,  which,  alas  !  the 
vain  and  foolish  will  never  consider. 
There  are  few  indeed,  who,  like  the 
clever  and  beautiful  Marechale  de 
Soubise,  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  faithful 
friend,  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  giving 
up  all  meat  except  chicken,  and  never 
wearing  stays,  for  fear  of  injuring  their 
health  or  their  complexion. 

Another  absurd  practice  is  that  of 
tying  the  skirts  so  tight  that  walking  be¬ 
comes  an  agony  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  have  thereby  been  debarred  from 
healthful  exercise  for  years.  Much 
harm  has  also  been  done  by  the  profuse 
use  of  perfumes,  of  which  musk,  patch¬ 
ouli,  jasmine,  etc.,  form  the  basis. 
These  ingredients  are  depressing  to  the 
nervous  system,  acting  upon  it  as  poi¬ 
sons  ;  just  as  they  would,  if  given  in¬ 
wardly  and  at  the  right  time,  prove  the 
most  powerful  medicines.  Ladies  quite 
forget  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
caused  by  this  practice  to  their  more 
sensitive  neighbors  in  church,  at  the 
theatre,  or  at  dinner  ;  for  mutton  tast¬ 
ing  of  musk,  or  chicken  a  la  patchouli, 
is  not  likely  to  increase  the  appetite. 
At  the  best  of  times  the  suggestion  of 
the  perfumer’s  shop  is  not  a  poetic  one, 
and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  violets, 
lavender,  or 

The  new-mown  hay 

Gives  a  sweet  and  wholesome  odor, 

and  are  quite  sufficient  to  remove  any 
disagreeable  smell  that  might  cling  to 
such  textures  as  wool  or  lace. 

Cosmetics  and  paints,  too,  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  much  used,  especially  in  England. 
They  are  as  fatal  to  health  and  beauty 
as  they  are  misleading  in  effect.  The 
blackened  eye  may  look  larger  and  the 
painted  lip  redder  under  the  uncertain 
flare  of  the  gas-lamp  ;  but  when  seen  at 
home  in  the  broad  and  honest  noonday 
sun,  the  eye  is  lustreless,  the  flaming 
carmine  distorts  the  mouth,  the  powder¬ 
ed  skin  loses  its  transparency,  and  the 
soft  brown  hair  which  formerly  enhanced 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  now  appears  a 
lifeless  growth  of  metallic  yellow  or 
mahogany  red  without  light  or  shade  in  it. 
The  very  men  who  pretend  to  admire 
these  artificial  dolls,  would  hesitate  to 
range  their  sisters  among  or  choose  their 
wives  from  their  ranks,  thus  once  more 


verifying  the  old  dictum,  that  a  thing 
may  look  well  in  the  shop  window  and  yet 
not  be  adapted  for  home  wear  and  tear. 

Lady  Coventry,  the  most  lovely  of  the 
two  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  died  at 
twenty-seven  a  cripple  and  in  fearful 
sufferings,  entirely  owing  to  the  use  and 
abuse  of  cosmetics  ;  but  had  she  died 
yesterday,  before  the  eyes  of  her  fair  imi¬ 
tators,  1  doubt  whether  it  would  deter 
them  for  a  week  from  so  silly  and  repul¬ 
sive  a  practice. 

Mr.  Watts  deserves  our  thanks  for 
calling  attention  to  the  mistaken  notion 
of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the 
smallness  of  hands  and  feet  ;  they  ought 
always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  or  they  are  ugly.  The  high- 
heeled,  pinching,  pointed  shoe  has  not 
even  beauty  to  recommend  it  ;  if  the 
shoe  must  be  pointed,  why  not  wear  it 
long,  thus  ’obviating  any  harm  to  the 
foot  or  creating  any  impediment  to  the 
walk  ? 

There  is  so  much  character  in  a  hand, 
that,  even  if  somewhat  enlarged  by  use, 
a  little  additional  size  will  not  detract 
from  its  beauty.  The  open,  generous 
palm  meting  out  bread  and  wine  to  the 
poor,  the  young  mother’s  protecting 
fingers  as  they  steal  round  the  crying  in¬ 
fant,  the  firm  and  loving  touch  that 
smoothes  the  ruffled  pillow,  and  gives 
comfort  and  courage  to  the  sufferer — 
none  of  these  suggest  the  helpless  and 
undersized  hand  so  many  appear  to 
en^.  Vandyck’s  much-admired  hands 
are  not  small  ;  he  knew  that,  had  he 
made  them  so,  the  heads  would  appear 
heavy  ;  they  are  white,  long,  refined, 
but  always  large  enough  to  cover  the 
face  entirely  with  them. 

The  great  beauty  of  a  small  head -.is 
widely  appreciated  in  England — too 
much  so,  almost,  I  should  say  ;  for 
hundreds  of  young  girls  squeeze  and 
plait  up  their  beautiful  hair  into  the 
very  smallest  compass,till  it  is  more  like 
a  pigtail  than  anything  else,  under  the 
impression  that  ampler,  softer  coils 
would  make  the  head  look  large.  It  is 
only  false  hair  piled  up  in  hard  masses 
and  in  unnatural  places  that  increases 
the  size  of  the  head.  Hair  that  grows 
can  always  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  its  full  value  and  yet  show 
the  shape  of  the  head.  Look  at  the 
kneeling  woman  in  the  “  Transfigura- 
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tion  what  a  wealth  of  hair,  and  yet 
how  small  and  compact  the  head  ! 

A  small  head  does  not  always  mean  a 
small  face  ;  and  when  what  the  French 
call  le  masque  is  large,  the  hair  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  away,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  allowed  to  encroach  upon  it. 
A  person  with  a  large  nose  will  do  well 
to  wear  much  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
so  as  to  re-establish  the  balance.  A 
long  face  is  improved  by  something  on 
the  top  of  the  head — a  short  one,  by  a 
small  and  •  flat  headgear.  The  pretty 
fashion  of  uncovering  the  nape  of  the 
neck  is  only  adapted  to  the  young,  and 
specially  to  those  with  small  features  ; 
it  shows  that  greatest  beauty,  the  spring 
of  the  head  from  the  neck,  and  all  those 
boucles  folles  so  often  praised  by  Balzac 
and  other  French  writers  of  the  days  of 
crops. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  ought,  if 
necessary,  to  be  modified  somewhat,  so 
as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  attire. 
For  instance,  the  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Directoirc  cos¬ 
tumes  so  much  worn  now  ill  accord  with 
the  strictly  classical  bandeau  parted  on 
the  forehead,  or  the  small  clump  of 
plaits  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

All  beauty  in  this  world  is  based  on 
harmony — two  separate  things  may  be 
good,  when  together  they  appear  incon¬ 
gruous.  It  is  in  this  incongruity  that 
the  mistake  of  the  present  day  seems  to 
lie.  Every  woman,  old  and  young, 
pretty  or  plain,  no  matter  to  what  rank 
in  society  she  may  belong  or  what  avo¬ 
cations  she  may  follow,  wears  the  same 
colors,  the  same  shapes,  and  the  same 
things  :  the  only  check  imposed  upon 
her  appears  to  be  that  of  her  purse¬ 
strings. 

The  effect  of  this  system  cannot  con¬ 
duce  to  comfort  or  beauty.  The  house¬ 
maid's  shapeless  and  exaggerated  crino¬ 
line  or  crinolette  impedes  her  in  her 
work  and  .does  not  set  off  her  cotton 
frock  ;  but  she  wears  it  because  her  mis¬ 
tress  does,  for  whom  (though  never 
really  pretty)  it  may  be  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity,  to  help  her  to  support  the  heavy 
pleats  of  silk  or  velvet  on  her  skirt. 

Small  women  are  crushed  and  dwarf¬ 
ed  by  large  patterns,  besides  which  a 
design  gains  in  beauty  by  frequent  rep¬ 
etition.  A  bad  color  spoils  everything, 
but  a  true  color  can  be  used  in  endless 


combinations.  The  make  of  a  dress 
must  be  adapted  to  the  material  :  a 
rococo  stripe  cannot  be  made  up  into  a 
Renaissance  shape  ;  it  would  be  like 
putting  a  Boucher  into  a  Quattro-ccnto 
frame. 

Those  will  be  well  dressed  who  wear 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The 
example  ought  to  come  from  the  educat¬ 
ed  and  refined.  We  constantly  hear 
h'rench  dressing  extolled  ;  the  reason 
is  that  the  Frenchwoman,  being  of  a 
more  positive  turn  of  mind,  is  less  prone 
to  the  effective  and  picturesque,  and  her 
appearance,  therefore,  will  generally  be 
in  harmony  with  her  surroundings. 
The  bonne  in  spotless  cap  and  apron 
going  to  the  market ;  the  grisette  in 
sober-colored  but  well-made  merino,  the 
plain  straw  bonnet  relieved  by  a  touch 
of  crimson  ;  the  grande  dame  walking 
to  mass  in  her  rich  but  simple  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  few  yards  of  Chantilly 
round  neck  and  wrists — are  all  .dressed 
in  reference  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
the  errand  they  pursue.  Here  it  is 
different  :  the  neat  muslin  cap  is  replac¬ 
ed  by  the  charwoman’s  greasy  black 
bonnet — a  soiled  lilac  flower,  and  crum¬ 
pled  blue  strings,  being  the  invariable 
accompaniments  ;  tawdry  black  satin  and 
a  hat  or  bonnet  profusely  ornamented 
with  light-colored  feathers — not  the 
freshest — meet  the  eye  instead  of  the 
grisette’s  neat  costume  ;  and,  should 
you  chance  to  take  a  w’alk  in  the  park 
one  morning,  you  encounter  figures  of 
every  hue  and  shape,  clad  in  every  text¬ 
ure  from  limpest  cotton  to  canary  satin, 
covered  with  lace,  flounces,  beads,  and 
embroidery,  regardless  of  expense,  har¬ 
mony,  or  fitness.  It  is  not  that  many 
of  these  dresses  are  not  very  pretty  and 
picturesque  in  themselves — for  instance, 
that  maroon  velvet,  trailing  along  in  the 
dust  and  suggestive  only  of  heat  and  dis¬ 
comfort  this  hot  summer  morning,  would 
look  beautiful  and  rich  at  a  five  o’clock 
tea  on  a  January  afternoon.  In  yonder 
red  plush  parasol  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
deeming  point  ;  it  always  must  be  an 
anomaly  ;  but  that  slim  girl  in  pink 
muslin  with  huge  fur  tippet  on  her 
shoulders  would  have  done  much  better 
had  she  worn  a  warmer  dress  or  a  more 
appropriate  covering.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  easy  to  have  clothes  adapted  to 
every  occasion,  especially  if  they  are  to 
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be  picturesque.  A  Frenchwoman  con¬ 
tents  herself  with  a  few  very  well  made 
and  not  too  showy  dresses,  with  every¬ 
thing  thereto  pertaining  complete. 
Should  some  opportunity  arise  when 
none  of  them  will  do,  she  remains  at 
home.  Now,  though  an  Englishwoman 
often  possesses  many  advantages  over 
women  of  other  nations,  the  very  charm 
and  originality  of  her  appearance  proves 
her  snare.  She  is  apt  to  be  misled  by 
ideas  taken  from  pictures  and  poetry, 
but 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 

and 

A  careless  shoestring  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility, 

are  better  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Dress 
may  and  ought  to  express  the  character 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  wearer,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  fitness  and  neat¬ 
ness.  The  impress  of  the  mind  upon 
dress  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  ladies 
who  hunt  and  race.  The  necessity  of 
taking  quick  decisions  clears  their  ideas, 
and  they  always  know  exactly  what  they 
want.  Their  appearance  is  the  acme 
of  neatness,  but  shows  neither  variety 
nor  imagination.  With  artists  it  is  the 
contrary  :  a  certain  negligence  of  attire 
and  eccentricity  in  shape  and  color  in¬ 
dicate  a  turn  of  thought  speculative  and 
ideal. 

Anything  too  much  like  a  costume, 
be  it  ever  so  pretty,  will  look  out  of 
place  in  the  streets  or  other  public  re¬ 
sorts  ;  but  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  go 
for  inspiration  to  the  apse  of  “  Michel 
Angelo’s  Bride"  for  a  dressing-gown 
to  be  worn  only  in  your  own  sanctum. 

Dressing  for  effect  in  bad  or  inferior- 
stuffs  ever  denotes  an  unreal  and  unre¬ 
fined  mind  ;  simplicity  of  outline  is  the 
basis  of  grace  ;  -  richness  ought  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fabric  itself,  not  upon 
the  mass  of  trimming. 

Cottons  and  muslins  must  be  simple 
and  dainty,  easily  washed  and  cleaned  ; 
their  charm  depends  entirely  upon  the 
sensation  of  crispness  and  freshness  they 
give  to  the  beholder. 

Bows  ana  buttons  ought  to  be  put 
where  they  are  wanted  or  where  they 
might  appear  to  be  of  use,  and  not  un¬ 
meaningly  scattered  about  in  promiscu¬ 
ous  places.  The  wonderful  dignity  and 
finish  we  admire  in  mediaeval  dress  de¬ 


pends  mainly  uf)on  all  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  being  based  upon  necessity. 

The  German  slashed  sleeve  in  its 
hundred  varieties  is  produced  by  the 
thrifty  housewife  slipping  on  and  off 
the  tight  sleeve  that  impeded  her  in  her' 
work  ;  and  in  all  the  older  pictures  and 
engravings  the  sleeves  are  invariably  se¬ 
cured  to  the  bodice  by  hooks,  ribbons, 
or  buttons.  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Cesare 
Vecelli  are  inexhaustible  mines  from 
which  to  adapt  ideas,  care  being,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  flowing  veils,  ribbons,  and  draperies 
to  which  the  former  especially  is  partial. 
In  real  life  long  limp  folds  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  apt  to  look  untidy. 

We  might  derive  many  useful  hints, 
too,  from  such  galleries  as  that  at  V er- 
sailles,  especially  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  numerous  memoirs  of  that  day. 
Dress  after  the  sixteenth  century  begins 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  every¬ 
day  life  ;  it  becomes  less  unwieldy  from 
the  moment  that  women  walk  in  the 
streets  and  frequent  public  places.  The 
great  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  instead  of  having  their 
trains  attached  to  their  dresses,  used  to 
put  them  on  and  off  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  if  we  are  to  believe  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  and  St.  Simon,  because  it 
was  not  etiquette  to  appear  before  Le 
Grand  Monarque  without  them,  and 
yet  they  could  not  move  with  them. 
We  also  gather  from  these  memoirs  that 
in  those  days  and  up  to  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  which  levelled  good  and  bad, 
the  dress  of  the  old  and  young  was  quite 
distinct,  thus  insuring  dignity  and  vari¬ 
ety.  In  our  days  we  sec  a  frisky 
mother  in  tulle  and  daisies  skipping 
alongside  of  a  stately  daughter  in  sombre 
cut-velvet  folds. 

The  constantly  revived  fashion  of 
trimming  dresses  in  front  arose  in  the 
first  instance  from  wearing  aprons  to 
protect  the  skirt  ;  these  aprons  soon 
became  purely  ornamental,  and  covered 
with  masses  of  lace  and  embroidery  till 
they  in  their  turn  were  discarded  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dress  itself.  Thus 
one  fashion  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
another  when  they  are  directed  by 
ladies,  for  necessity  generally  gives  the 
first  impulse,  and  a  certain  harmony 
will  follow.  If  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  dressmakers,  it  is  not  unnat- 
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ural  that  in  •  their  own  interest  they 
should  strive  to  invent  something  quite 
op|x>sed  to  what  went  before.  This  is 
the  history  of  many  fashions  as  senseless 
as  they  are  ephmereal. 

Variety  is  the  salt  of  life  ;  the  pret¬ 
tiest  colors  and  most  graceful  shapes,  if 
seen  continually  and  in  masses,  will 
weary  the  eye.  The  reason  why  fash¬ 
ions  change  so  rapidly  now  is  because 
they  at  once  spread  through  every  stra¬ 
tum  of  society,  and  become  deteriorated 
and  common.  But  even  this  ought  not 
to  goad  us  on  in  a  wild  race  of  senseless 
and  sometimes  ugly  experiments. 

Be  plain  in  dress  and  sober  in  thy  diet, 

is  advice  on  the  side  of  which  it  is  safe 
to  err,  and  the  excessive  craving  for 
somethirtg  new  is  often  bred  by  idleness. 
When  the  mind  is  occupied,  outside  ob¬ 
jects  assume  their  true  value.  What 
was  beautiful  yesterday  is  beautiful  to¬ 
day,  and  remains  so  until  some  new 
necessity  springs  up  to  replace  it.  We 
ought  ever  to  remember  that  repose  of 
mind  and  body  is  a  paramount  charm  ; 
repose  of  mind  is  fascinating,  repose  of 
bc^y  is  dignified  ;  neither  can  exist 
without  complete  comfort  and  fitness  in 
dress.  To  see  a  lady  wildly  struggling 
in  rain  and  wind  in  a  tight  skirt  with 
long  train  appears  ridiculous  to  us  ;  to 
her  it  is  pain.  A  well-dressed  woman 
will  always  look  happy  in  her  clothes. 
It  is  everybody’s  duty  to  appear  as  nice- 
looking  as  possible — 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 
As  you  were  going  to  the  feast. 

We  rarely  catch  a  sight  of  ourselves 


in  the  looking-glass,  but  others  are  con¬ 
stantly  obliged  to  see  us.  We  bestow 
care  and  thought  upon  our  houses  and 
gardens,  then  why  not  upon  ourselves  ? 
A  little  thought,  a  little  knowledge,  and 
a  little  common-sense  will  help  us  far 
more  than  wasting  time,  money,  and 
artifice.  The  smallest  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever  ;  beauty  elevates  our 
thoughts  and  lightens  our  troubles,  and 
when  brought  up  to  it  our  children's 
minds  take  the  impress,  and  are  guided 
by  a  fitting  sense  of  fonn  and  color,  and 
learn  easily  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
what  is  good  in  art. 

The  organs  of  music  can  be  formed 
and  improved  by  constant  cultivation 
through  generations  ;  why  should  it  be 
impossible  to  ob^in  the  same  result  as 
regards  the  sense  of  sight  ?  At  all  events 
understanding  and  appreciation  can  al¬ 
ways  be  secured. 

Much  has  been  done  within  these  last 
twenty  years  to  render  all  our  daily  sur¬ 
roundings  beautiful  and  attractive  ;  but 
with  many  it  is  still  an  effort  instead  of 
being,  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  instinct. 

Dress  is  too  frivolous  and  futile  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  warrant  our  going  very  deeply 
into  all  its  bearings  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  how  constantly  the  world 
judges  by  appearances,  and  that  an  har¬ 
monious  and  pleasing  exterior  inclines 
us  to  presume  a  refined  and  well-balanc¬ 
ed  mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  forget 
Polonius’s  warning  to  his  son  : 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

Rut  not  expressed  in  fancy — rich  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 


WORK  AND  OVERWORK. 

BY  J.  MILNER  FOTHERGII.L,  M.D. 


Work,  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
powers,  is  good  and  healthy  for  the 
organism  ;  no  matter  whether  it  be 
brain-work  or  body-work. 

The  full  exercise  of  the  powers,  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily,  is  desirable  and  improves 
them  ;  so  long  as  the  demand  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  But  when  the  powers  are  called 
upon  too  freely,  then  danger  looms 
ahead.  Bodily  fatigue  manifests  itself 
in  lassitude,  in  unfitness  for  exertion, 
compelling  rest  until  the  sense  of  vigor 


is  once  more  experienced.  Certainly,  so 
far  so  good.  But  these  sensations  are 
not  always  attended  to,  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  are  fought  off  by  determina¬ 
tion  ;  and  sometimes  by  resort  to  stimu¬ 
lants.  Baron  Justus  von  Liebig  wrote 
thirty  years  ago  about  the  workman  who 
resorts  to  spirits  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  task — "He  draws,  so  to 
speak,  a  bill  on  his  health,  which  must 
be  always  renewed,  because  for  want  of 
means  he  cannot  take  it  up  ;  he  con- 
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sumes  his  capital  instead  of  his  interest; 
and  the  result  is  the  inevitable  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  his  body.”  The  system  con¬ 
tains  a  reserve  fund  of  energy  upon 
which  we  can  draw  in  emergencies  ;  and 
this  is  known  by  the  term  ”  physiologi¬ 
cal  capital.”  The  body-mcome  is  paid 
in  daily  from  the  food  we  eat  ;  the 
body  expenditure  is  the  daily  out-goings. 
The  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
is  the  body-capital.  When  the  out¬ 
goings  are  less  than  the  incomings  an 
accumulation  of  capital  takes  place  in 
the  body-bank  ;  just  as  is  the  case  in 
the  money-bank,  when  more  is  paid  in 
than  is  taken  out  an  accumulation 
follows.  'Fhe  excess  is  termed  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Now  when  business  firms  reduce 
their  balance  too  far  they  are  in  danger 
of  failure  if  any  sudden  and  unforeseen 
demand  be  made  upon  them.  In  fact 
if  their  balance  be  unequal  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  they  may  become  bankrupt. 
They  usually  meet  the  demand  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  date.  In 
the  meantime  they  set  to  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  meet  the  bill  when  it 
falls  due.  If  they  succeed  all  is  well. 
If  their  outgoings  just  equal  their  in¬ 
comings  such  accumulation  of  means  is 
impossible,  and  they  become  bankrupt 
unless  they  succeed  in  practically  stav¬ 
ing  off  payment  by  meeting  the  bill  com¬ 
ing  due  by  drawing  another.  Yet  the 
debt  remains  ;  and  bill-drawing  is  a 
costly  device  which  means  absolute  ruin 
at  no  very  distant  period.  But  during 
all  this  time  there  is  the  grave  danger  of 
some  new  demand,  for  which  no  similar 
scheme  will  or  can  provide  ;  for  their 
credit  is  already  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt.  Smash  then  they  must.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  the  natural  end  of  trading  up¬ 
on  fictitious  capital. 

Now  this  illustration  will  make  clear 
to  the  reader  what  is  here  meant  about 
physiological  bankruptcy.  It  means  the 
exhaustion  of  the  l>ody-capital,  and  col¬ 
lapse  before  some  new  demand.  Daily 
we  pay  into  the  body-bank  so  much  ; 
and  every  day  we  draw  out  so  much. 
Some  days  the  paying  in  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  withdrawal  ;  then  we  feel 
energetic.  Many  persons  so  circum¬ 
stanced  feel  a  craving  for  something  to 
do.  A  walk,  a  row  in  a  boat,  a  game  of 
tennis  ;  anything  that  will  safely  take 
away  the  surplus  energy  is  acceptable. 
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Animals  are  just  the  same.  After  a  day 
or  two  in  the  kennel  the  dog  delights  in 
a  long  day’s  hunting.  So  with  the 
horse  ;  after  a  day  or  two  in  the  stable 
he  is  “  fresh,”  as  it  is  termed,  and  quite 
frolicsome  when  first  taken  out.  The 
cup  is  brimming  over  !  On  the  other 
hand,  man  and  animal  alike  enjoy  a  rest 
after  severe  and  prolonged  exertion. 
But  when  the  horse  must  work  every 
day,  his  owner  feeds  him  up  ;  gives  him 
more  stimulant  food.  This,  however, 
cannot  go  on  forever.  The  horse  is  at 
last  found  unequal  to  his  work  ;  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  called  in,  who  pro¬ 
nounces  him  ”  used  up,”  and  prescribes 
a  course  of  “  grass.”  That  is,  the  horse 
has  to  have  a  long  holiday,  a  rest  in  the 
country  until  he  is  strong  again.  Plenty 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  enables  the 
horse  to  reaccumulate  a  store  of  body- 
capital  ;  which  once  more  fits  him  for 
work.  He  is  then  taken  into  the  stable, 
put  on  hay  and  corn,  i.e.^  a  more  liberal 
dietary  to  increase  the  body-income, 
and  soon  is  at  work  again — a  good  ser¬ 
viceable  horse. 

Just  the  same  occurs  with  man  !  Why 
do  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  about 
holidays  ?  Some  little  time  ago,  not  more 
than  a  generation,  holidays  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  school-children.  Rarely  did 
any  one  of  adult  years  talk  of  a  holiday. 
Such  peison  was  looked  upon  as  quite 
luxurious  ;  a  holiday  was  a  species  of 
extravagance.  Nowadays  the  autumn 
holiday  is  the  rule  with  all  who  can 
afford  it.  The  necessity  for  such  holi¬ 
day  is  now  becoming  quite  imperative. 
Nay,  longer  periods  of  rest  are  becom¬ 
ing  actually  necessary.  We  inquire 
after  an  enterprising  acquaintance. 
”  How  is  Mr.  Vigor?”  we  ask.  ”  Oh, 
he  is  abroad.  His  doctor  has  ordered 
him  away  for  a  voyage  to  Australia.” 
”  How  was  that  ?”  we  inquire.  “  The 
old  story — overwork.  Beginning  to  tell 
here  !”  And  the  speaker  taps  his  fore¬ 
head  significantly.  ”  Could  not  sleep. 
Began  to  find  business  too  much  for 
him.”  Pondering  the  matter  over,  it 
seems  at  first  odd,  inexplicable,  that  Mr. 
Vigor,  of  all  persons,  should  have  had 
to  seek  rest.  Always  at  work,  fond  of 
toil,  never  sparing  himself,  pushing, 
energetic,  industrious,  thrifty  ;  what¬ 
ever  could  have  brought  this  about  ? 
The  simile  of  the  overworked  horse 
45 
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flashes  upon  the  mental  processes— Mr. 
Vigor  is  turned  out  to  grass  !  That  is 
what  it  is.  After  a  good  rest,  plenty  to 
eat,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  little  to  do 
on  shipboard,  with  plenty  of  sleep,  Mr. 
Vigor  will  come  back  with  a  new  store 
of  body-capital  ;  and  go  to  business 
again  with  the  same  sense  of  energy  as 
of  yore.  A  new  man,  indeed  ! 

Now  what  has  Mr.  Vigor  been  doing 
to  get  into  this  condition  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  bankruptcy,  or  an  approach  thereto  ? 
He  has  been  working  until  he  has 
reached  the  point  of  overwork.  He  has 
drawn  upon  his  physiological  capital 
until  he  can  no  longer  accomplish  his 
daily  tale  of  work  ;  and  feels  exhausted 
by  the  small  amount  he  actually  accom¬ 
plishes.  He  is  approaching  a  break¬ 
down,  in  other  words,  becoming  a 
body-bankrupt.  If  any  sudden  demand 
were  to  come  he  has  no  funds  with  which 
to  meet  it.  So  his  medical  man  has 
ordered  him  away  from  business  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  protracted  p)eriod.  Prob¬ 
ably  small  rests,  short  intervals  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  business  have  been  already 
tried,  with  good  effect ;  but  still  are  in- 
ade(]uate  to  complete  restoration  of  the 
health  ;  just  as  a  few  days'  rest  in  the 
stable  are  tried  for  the  overworked 
horse,  till  the  device  is  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  prolonged  rest  then  becomes 
essential  and  imperative. 

Some  time  ago,  when  talking  with 
Mr.  Duguid  at  the  Brown  Institution 
for  Animals,  at  Vauxhall,  he  informed 
me  that  horses  which  had  already  had  a 
number  of  years  of  work  in  London 
showed  much  less  resistive  power  to 
disease  than  was  manifested  by  other 
horses  recently  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  latter  could  fight  successfully 
with  the  disease  while  the  overworked 
town-horse  soon  succumbed.  Mr. 
Duguid’s  observation  fell  like  seed  on 
ground  prepared  to  receive  it,  for  just 
then  I  had  been  studying  the  subjects 
‘of  “  Physiological  Bankruptcy,”  and 
“  Overwork,”  for  two  chapters  there¬ 
upon  in  a  work,  "  The  Maintenance  of 
Health  and  these  identical  effects 
upon  the  horse  that  were  exhibited  by 
man,  were  most  suggestive  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  me. 

Since  then  I  have  watched  with 
heightened  interest,  yet  with  saddened 
feelings,  how  frequently  this  sudden  col¬ 


lapse  occurs  in  overworked  men  before 
the  impact  of  acute  disease.  Many  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  activity,  are  dead 
before  their  friends  realize  that  they  are 
seriously  ill.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr. 
So-and-so  is  ill ;  next,  that  there  has 
been  a  consultation  of  several  medical 
men,  and  that  little  hope  is  held  out  for 
recovery  ;  then,  before  the  sense  of 
shock  is  almost  realized,  that  the  fatal 
event  has  occurred.  This  is  very  terri¬ 
ble,  and  creates  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  his  friends,  who  are  stunned  by 
the  intelligence,  and  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  disaster  has  happened.  It 
turns  out  that  early  in  the  case  asthenic 
symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  that 
the  poor  gentleman  sank  swiftly  despite 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  him. 
Nor  is  such  a  history  unknown  among 
the  medical  profession.  Several  rude 
shocks  of  this  kind  have  occurred  with¬ 
in  recent  years.  Two  especially  suggest 
themselves  in  conspicuous  men,  hospital 
physicians,  and  writers  of  eminence. 
First  they  were  ill,  but  nothing  sinister 
was  apprehended.  Then  an  asthenic 
type  of  disease  was  recognized  of  an 
erysipelatous  character  ;  a  sense  of  ap¬ 
prehension  was  suddenly  experienced, 
not  without  good  and  valid  reason  ; 
and  soon  it  was  whispered  that  they 
w'ere  sinking,  and  the  fears  were  quickly 
realized.  Both  had  been  systematically 
overworking  themselves,  trusting  no 
sudden  demand  would  come.  It  did 
come  in  each  case  in  the  form  of  blood- 
poisoning  ;  and  then  the  real  condition 
was  revealed,  and  the  sufferers  quickly 
sank.  These  medical  men  both  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  onslaught  of  an  acute 
condition  against  which  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  successfully  strug¬ 
gled,  had  not  both  been  physiologically 
bankrupt.  Overwork,  systematic  and 
persistent,  for  good  and  praiseworthy 
objects,  had  sapped  the  powers  in  each 
case. 

“  Nature  knows  nothing  of  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances.  ’  ’  Physiological  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  a  physical  fact  which  is  in  no 
way  a  matter  of  ethics.  Whether  a  man 
is  exhausted  by  labor  of  the  most  laud¬ 
able  character,  or  by  a  persistent  course 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  matters 
nothing  as  regards  the  conditions  of 
physiological  bankruptcy  with  its  train 
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of  dangers.  Indeed  such  conditions 
are  commonly  associated  with  most 
praiseworthy  efforts.  But  nature  is  piti¬ 
less  !  It  is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  reflec¬ 
tion  that  motives  can  exercise  no  influ¬ 
ence,  put  in  no  plea  of  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  disease  has  laid  its 
fell  hand  upon  the  organism  ;  and  the 
scythe  of  death  is  including  in  its  merci¬ 
less  sweep  the  hard-working  husband, 
the  self-denying  widow’s  son,  the  loving 
father  struggling  hard  to  win  a  compe¬ 
tency,  and  provide  for  his  growing  off¬ 
spring. 

Work  then  is  healthful  ;  but  overwork 
is  destructive.  It  now  remains  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  effects  of  overwork  :  first, 
physical  overwork  ;  then  mental  over¬ 
work. 

Physical  overwork  is  common,  and 
met  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  toil,  in  order  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  to  provide  for  wife  and  children  ;  or 
it  may  be  the  result  of  self-imposed  ex¬ 
ertion,  as  in  amateur  rowers  or  runners 
and  athletics  of  all  sorts.  It  matters 
not  what  the  motive  for  exertion  ;  if 
sufficiently  severe  and  long  sustained  it 
will  work  its  effects  in  time.  Stealthily, 
iinperceived,  nay,  unsuspected,  the  ruin 
is  being  accomplished.  But  not  always 
in  the  same  way,  nor  by'  identical 
means.  In  one  case  there  is  a  general 
impairment  of  the  health,  a  diminution 
of  the  physiological  capital,  only  revealed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  powers  before  the 
impact  of  some  acute  disease,  as  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  ;  or  it  may 
be  bronchitis,  especially  in  elderly  per¬ 
sons.  Disease  of  the  respiratory  organs 
always  tests  the  powers  very  severely. 
Bronchitis  is  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  except  at  the  extremes  of  life 
(when  it  is  always  serious),  or  in  the  in¬ 
valid,  or  in  persons  with  impaired  pow¬ 
ers.  The  embarrassed  respiration  re¬ 
quires  extensive  and  sustained  efforts 
to  maintain  life,  and  any  cessation  of 
the  breathing  for  a  few  minutes  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  death.  It  is  a  hard,  cruel  way 
of  torturing  a  healthy  man  to  artificially 
embarrass  his  breathing,  as  the  pitiless 
Spanish  Inquisitor  well  knew  ;  but  when 
the  constitution  is  broken  or  undermined 
then  the  effort  soon  exhausts  the  powers. 
I  have  been  told  b'y  eminent  medical 
men  from  the  United  States  that  pneu¬ 
monia  (inflammation  of  the  lungs)  is 


especially  dreaded  among  their  over¬ 
worked  population  living  continuously 
at  high  pressure.  It  is  also  a  common 
cause  of  death  amid  the  worn-out  in¬ 
mates  of  infirmaries  and  sick-asylums. 
The  decayed  organisms  which  drift  into 
these  refuges  are  the  social  failures,  the 
waste  products  of  our  social  workshop  ; 
and  their  decadence  is  quickly  manifest* 
ed  when  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs  fastens  upon  them.  Decay  has 
been  instituted  before  death.  They  are 
literally  worn  out,  while  still  alive  ! 

Overwork  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
totally  different  manner.  It  is  a  notori¬ 
ous  fact  that  severe  effort  is  liable  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  Strain,  as  a  cause  of  much 
disease  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  is 
now  universally  recognized.  Some 
years  ago  a  discussion  took  place  in  the 
public  press  as  to  the  amount  of  heart 
disease  among  the  crews  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  eights,  past  and  present.  The 
outcome  of  this  discussion  was  such  as 
rather  to  encourage  rowing ;  for  the 
crews  seemed  as  a  body  to  be  very  hale 
individuals.  But  then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  crews  consist  of  picked 
men,  very  carefully  selected  ;  men  who 
are  as  sound  as  any  men  in  the  world. 
It  is  when  strain  is  thrown  upon  men 
chosen  promiscuously  as  ^workmen  are 
that  the  results  are  so  different.  Work¬ 
men  choose  an  occupation  because  of 
some  attraction  for  them,  or  because 
they  must  work  at  something,  to  make 
a  livelihood,  without  regard  to  special 
fitness.  See  the  bargeman  laboring  with 
his  sweeps  to  propel  or  guide  his  lum¬ 
bering,  awkward  craft  on  the  Thames. 
For  a  time,  during  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
the  tide,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  efforts 
are  veritable  strains ;  from  his  feet 
which  are  fixed,  to  his  shoulders  from 
which  the  arms  pull  on  the  oars.  For 
six  hours  at  a  spell  this  general  strain  is 
maintained.  A  certain  form  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  well  recognized  as 
constantly  linked  with  strain,  is  notori¬ 
ously  common  with  these  men.  Go  into 
a  foundry  and  see  the  men  wielding  the 
“  big”  hammer  ;  ”  strikers”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  trade.  During  the  time  the 
red-hot  iron  is  upon  the  anvil,  the  efforts 
of  these  men  are  most  violent.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  at  the  end  of  a  “  heat,”  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  and  they  are 
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found  to  be  bedewed  with  perspiration, 
blowing  like  a  greyhound  after  acourse^ 
their  hearts  beating  violently.  They  are 
very  liable  to  the  same  form  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  heart's  valves  (aortic)  as 
are  the  bargemen.  It  occurs  in  men 
given  to  violent  effort  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Even  one  of  these  aortic  valves 
may  be  actually  torn  down  by  violent 
effort.  Overwork  is,  then,  a  common 
cause  of  grave  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  All  men  who  work  at  occupa¬ 
tions  entailing  violent  effort,  certainly 
do  not  perish  from  such  disease  of  the 
heart.  But  that  a  very  large  proportion 
unfortunately  do  so  perish  is  a  well 
recognized  fact  in  medicine. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Half¬ 
time  Act  the  growing  population  of  our 
industrial  hives  was  notoriously  de¬ 
formed.  Things  are  somewhat  better 
now  ;  but  still  the  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation,  along  the  back-bone  of  England, 
is  seriously  deteriorated  as  compared 
with  the  rural  population  of  the  English 
agricultural  counties.  In  the  black 
country  and  in  the  potteries  the  same 
degeneracy  can  be  seen.  True  it  is  that 
improper  food  in  infancy,  the  vices  of 
manhood  before  growth  is  complete,  are 
not  without  effect  in  the  production  of 
these  deplorable  results.  Still,  early  toil 
beyond  the  powers  has  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for  in  the  production  of  this  de¬ 
generacy. 

The  consumption  of  ardent  alcoholic 
drinks  by  such  populations  is  notorious. 
The  monotony  of  their  labor  is  answer- 
able  to  some  extent  for  the  craving  after 
alcoholic  stimulants  ;  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  But  it  is  not  the  complete 
or  full  answer  to  the  question — Why  do 
these  town-populations  crave  after 
spirits  ?  Beer  is  the  drink  par  excellence 
of  rustics,  of  the  inhabitants  of  small 
towns,  and  even  of  the  Cockney  who 
follows  light  pursuits.  Liebig  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  this  subject  well  worthy 
of  deep  consideration.  “  The  use  of 
spirits  is  not  the  cause  but  an  effect  of 
poverty.  It  is  an  exception  from  the 
rule  when  a  well-fed  man  becomes  a 
spirit  drinker.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  laborer  earns  by  his  work  less  than 
is  re(iuired  to  provide  the  amount  of 
food  which  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
restore  fully  his  working  power,  an  un¬ 
yielding,  inexorable  law  or  necessity 


compels  him  to  have  recourse  to  spirits. 
He  must  work  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  food,  a  certain  portion  of  his 
working  power  is  daily  wanting.  Spirits, 
by  their  action  on  the  nerves,  enable 
him  to  make  up  the  deficient  power  at 
the  expense  of  his  body,  to  consume  to¬ 
day  that  quantity  which  ought  naturally 
to  have  l^n  employed  a  day  later.” 
His  physiological  capital  is  clearly  being 
exhausted  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  dies  com¬ 
paratively  early,  and  certainly  prema¬ 
turely.  Not  only  is  such  a  plan  essen¬ 
tially  and  radically  bad,  but  alcohol  is  a 
terribly  dear  form  of  food.  Alcohol  in 
such  concentrated  form  is  a  potent  aid 
to  the  already  existing  tendency  to 
tissue-degeneration.  When  overwork 
calls  in  alcohol  to  its  help  the  unholy 
alliance  quickly  works  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  results,  and  brings  the  organism 
swiftly  to  general  decay.  Even  when 
the  evil  results  of  the  deadly  combina¬ 
tion  are  not  so  marked,  general  deterio¬ 
ration  is  manifest  in  impaired  power  of 
labor,  in  inferior  work,  in  lessened  hours 
of  toil.  The  tendency  is  to  saunter 
away  working  hours  in  the  alehouse  ; 
partly  because  work  is  found  so  irksome 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  do  nothing — per¬ 
haps  worse  than  nothing  ;  partly  because 
the  capacity  to  labor  has  been  under¬ 
mined.  Of  course  here  again  there  is 
not  uniformity ;  one  organism  yields 
more  readily  than  another.  Toil  and 
alcohol,  and  sometimes  the  alcohol  with 
very  little  toil,  soon  reduce  one  man  to 
the  condition  of  a  social  pariah  ;  while 
in  another  case  a  hale  old  man  will  be 
found  who  works  hard  every  day — 
”  never  misses  any  time,”  his  fellow- 
workmen  say — yet  who  drinks  daily  an 
amount  of  spirits  which  would  soon  tell 
sorely  on  an  average  person.  But  such 
a  case  does  not  militate  against  the 
general  soundness  of  the  statement  that 
overwork,  combined  with  alcohol,  is  a 
sure  and  certain  road  to  body-ruin. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  consider  mental 
overwork,  a  matter  manifesting  a  rapid 
growth  at  the  present  time.  Already 
the  subject  of  holidays  and  of  more 
prolonged  periods  of  rest  has  been  spo¬ 
ken  of  in  relation  to  the  high-pressure 
existence  in  recent  times.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  eager  struggle  for  existence,  still 
more  in  the  ambitious  race  for  pre- 
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eminence,  overwork  is  manifesting  itself 
on  all  sides,  and  in  all  positions  in  life. 
Overstudy  is  telling  upon  our  students 
in  this  crazy  age  of  examinations,  when 
every  young  person  has  to  be  a  peram¬ 
bulating  encyclopaedia  ;  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  physique  when  the  edu¬ 
cational  course  has  terminated.  The 
number  of  cases  of  self-destruction  from 
anxiety  and  nervousness  among  young 
men  preparing  for  modern  examinations 
is  appalling.  Of  old  the  young  man 
who  had  “  overstudied  ”  was  a  weak- 
minded  youth,  whose  brain  broke  down 
before  an  ordinary  commonplace  edu¬ 
cational  course,  easily  surmounted  by 
an  average  intellect.  Now  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  know  young  men  who 
complain  that  they  no  longer  feel’  an 
interest  in  their  work,  and  that  they 
cannot  remember  what  they  read  ;  that 
their  sleep  is  broken,  and  that  they  no 
longer  possess  the  power  of  self-control 
they  once  enjoyed.  When  such  loss  of 
self-control  is  found  along  with  periods 
of  deep  depression,  then  the  temptation 
to  suicide  may  become  irresistible.  Such 
breakdowns  after  a  more  nr  less  brilliant 
scholastic  career  are  unfortunately  now 
no  uncommon  event.  Indeed  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  broad  rule  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  youthful  students  that  so  soon 
as  the  interest  in  their  studies  flags,  or 
the  memory  is  becoming  less  retentive, 
they  are  distinctly  overworking.  In 
athletics  the  terms  used  are  to  “  train 
on,”  and  to  “  train  off.”  To  ”  train 
on”  indicates  growing  power  and  in¬ 
creasing  fitness  for  exertion  ;  in  other 
w’ords,  “  improvement.”  To  “  train 
off  ”  signifies  waning  power,  or  ”  falling 
off  ”  in  capacity.  So  long  then  as  study 
carries  with  it  waxing  capacity,  it  is 
“  work  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
student  feels  ”  training  off,”  then  the 
boundary  has  been  passed  and  the  do¬ 
main  of  “  overwork  ”  entered.  Still 
more  urgent  does  the  case  become 
when,  along  with  a  sense  of  waning 
power,  the  sleep  is  broken  jind  un re¬ 
freshing,  or  the  digestion  is  upset.  The 
danger-signals  have,  indeed,  been  run 
through,  in  railway  phraseology,  when 
these  things  are  experienced.  Such  are 
the  usual  phenomena  of  overwork, 
manifested  along  with  symptoms  pecul¬ 
iar  to  each  case. 

Very  frequently  great  irritability  of 


temper  is  exhibited,  w'hich  is  merely  a 
form  of  the  loss  of  self-control  just 
spoken  of.  It  is  very  trying  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  quite  aware  of  it.  This 
and  the  consciousness  of  impaired  brain 
power  are  commonly  found  together. 
Da  Costa,  the  eminent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  thus  describes  this  condi¬ 
tion  at  an  early  stage — “  Its  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  a  slight  deterioration  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  an  inability  to  read  or  write, 
save  for  a  very  short  period,  although 
the  power  of  thought  and  judgment  is 
by  no  means  perverted  .  Nor  is  the 
power  of  attention  more  than  enfeebled; 
the  sick  man  is  fully  capable  of  giving 
heed  to  any  subject,  but  he  soon  tires 
of  it,  and  is  obliged  from  very  fatigue  to 
desist.”  This  is  brief  and  succinct. 
The  condition  is  one  of  failing  power, 
and  is  often  surmised  to  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  condition  commonly 
spoken  of  as  ”  softening  of  the  brain.” 
Betwixt  the  symptoms  of  brain  ex¬ 
haustion  and  those  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  actual  organic  change  there  is 
little  to  discriminate  ;  and  possibly  the 
one,  if  neglected,  may  run  on  into  the 
other. 

Failure  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
when  accompanied  by  a  condition  of 
sleeplessness,  is  a  sufficiently  serious 
matter  to  cause  the  sufferer  therefrom 
to  consult  his  medical  man  ;  and  this  he 
always  certainly  should  do  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  deadly  chloral.  When 
chloral  hydrate  was  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  as  a  perfectly  innoc¬ 
uous  narcotic,  the  sleepless  folk  hailed 
its  advent  with  eager  acclamation.  But 
a  little  experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  innocuous,  harmless  drug  was 
far  from  the  boon  it  was  proclaimed  ! 
In  fact,  the  impression  of  its  harmless¬ 
ness  was  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  and 
not  of  knowledge  of  its  properties. 
That  it  brings  sleep  with  it,  is  true, 
especially  at  first.  But  the  poisoned 
chalice  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
evil  consequences.  The  mind  is  further 
enfeebled  by  its  use  ;  the  condition  of 
sleeplessness  becomes  more  pronounced, 
as  a  part  of  the  increased  irritability  ; 
the  individual  feels  worse  and  weaker, 
further  and  further  emasculated  by  re¬ 
sort  to  the  enervating  drug,  to  which  he 
is  fast  becoming  a  slave.  Death  after 
death  among  medical  men  themselves. 
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as  well  as  non-professional  persons, 
have  already  resulted  from  the  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  of  this  narcotic  agent ; 
which  is  a  valuable  and  potent  medicine 
when  used  in  its  appropriate  place  and 
with  proper  precautions.  Nor  are  these 
remarks  on  chloral  hydrate  out  of  place 
here.  Sleeplessness  is  so  marked  a 
symptom  of  brain  exhaustion  and  is  now 
so  common  ;  and  resort  to  chloral  for 
its  relief  so  universal,  that  these  words 
of  warning  are  absolutely  called  for  at 
the  present  time.  Over  and  beyond 
this  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 
induced  by  overwork,  there  is  the  failure 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs 
so  often  found  accompanying  it.  The 
effects  of  mental  toil  or  anxiety  upon 
the  digestion  have  long  been  known  to 
physiologists  and  physicians,  especially 
from  the  writings  of  Prof.  \V.  B.  Car¬ 
penter,  F.R.S.  ;  but  there  is  not  as  yet 
any  general  familiarity  therewith  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  who  are  liable  to 
suffer  therefrom.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  mental  condition  is 
further  aggravated.  The  brain  is  ill- 
fed,  from  impaired  assimilation  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  normal  products  of 
digestion.  Beyond  this,  it  is  positively 
poisoned  by  the  abnormal  products 
formed  by  the  deteriorated  digestive 
organs.  Between  the  two  a  condition 
of  intense  misery  is  established,  until 
the  patient  is  weary  of  life.  The  spec¬ 
tre  of  brain-softening  is  ever  at  hand 


ready  to  present  itself  whenever  the 
sense  of  depression  is  keen.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  present  disablement  is 
deepened  by  apprehension  of  coming 
evil.  Between  the  two  the  patient  is 
weary  of  life  ;  and  not  rarely*volunta- 
rily  puts  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  over¬ 
work  telling  upon  the  physique  which 
we  at  present  have  to  dread.  A  more 
serious  and  wide-spread  evil  is  the 
impairment  of  the  mental  powers  in¬ 
duced  by  overwork,  or  worry,  which 
is  even  more  destructive ;  especially 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  loss  of 
sleep,  “  nature’s  sweet  restorer,”  and 
with  deterioration  and  perversion  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  body  is  at  once  ill-fed  and 
poisoned.  Such  a  complex  condition 
is  now  becoming  established,  with  every 
prospect  of  further  spread,  unless  the 
public  themselves  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  in  good'  earnest. 
To  conceal  the  condition  from  one’s 
self  even,  and  to  seek  relief  by  secret 
resort  to  chloral,  are  the  means  at  pres¬ 
ent  largely  pursued ;  and  disasters 
overhang  them,  like  vultures  over  a  re¬ 
treating  army.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  reality  of  the  condition  is  essential 
to  the  adoption  of  wiser  measures.  The 
reader  must  know  that  what  is  written 
here  is  no  alarmist  or  sensational  pict¬ 
ure  of  “  overwork  ”  as  it  actually  exists 
among  us. — Good  Words. 


MY  LIBRARY. 

leriv  Bakaoaa,  6i  vtv  «arao/3co». — .<EscH.,  Agam, 

As  one  who  pauses  on  a  rock. 

The  bastion  of  some  sea-nymph’s  home. 
And  feels  the  ripples  round  him  flock. 
Then  cleaves  the  foam. 

And  glides  through  cool  pellucid  ways 
Where  creepers  kiss  each  thrilling  limb. 
And  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears  low  lays 
1  Of  Cherubim  ; 

And  marvels  at  the  wondrous  scene. 

The  ruins  upon  ruins  hurled. 

The  moving  hosts,  the  darkling  sheen 
The  awful  world ; 
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Then  rises,  snatching  first  some  gem, 

Some  token  of  his  sojourn  there, 

And  flings  a  dewy  diadem 
From  face  and  hair. 

And  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  sigh 
Of  sea-winds  whistling  in  his  ears. 

Views  his  found  treasure,  till  his  eye 
Is  dim  with  tears — 

So,  where  in  lordly  sweeping  bays, 

.  In  distant  dark  retiring  nooks. 

Stretches  before  my  eager  gaze. 

This  sea  of  books, 

I  pause,  and  draw  one  fervent  breath. 

Then  plunge,  and  seem  to  pass  away 
Into  deep  waters  still  as  death. 

Yet  clear  as  day ; 

To  move  by  boulders  of  the  Past, 

By  caves  where  falter  dimly  pure 
Gleams  of  the  Future — all  the  Vast 
Of  Literature ; 

Then  to  return  to  life  above. 

From  regions  where  but  few  have  trod. 

Bearing  a  gem  of  larger  love 
To  man  and  God. 

Blackwood"  s  Magazine. 
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The  International  Scientific  Series. 
Vol.  XLIII.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The 
Science  of  Law."  etc.  Vol.  XLIV.  Animal 
Intelligence.  By  George  J.  Romanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New  York:  Z>. 
pUton  Co. 

These  two  volumes  form  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  International  Series,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  method  of 
treatment,  will  appeal  to  a  wider  interest  than 
that  of  many  of  the  mure  technical  volumes  of 
the  series.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos’s 
work  is  to  show  that  the  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  and  construction  can  be  applied 
to  political  action,  and  the  administration  of 
government,  and  with  the  same  resulting 
advantages  found  in  other  fields  of  intellectual 
activity.  He  admits  the  inherent  difficulties 
and  the  limitations  of  his  subject,  the  complexity 
of  the  forces  operative  in  politics,  and  the  ap¬ 
parently  hap-hazard  character  of  political 
action,  which  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  anything  like  system,  law,  or  unity.  But 
he  believes  that  certain  principles  and  theories 
can  be  established  with  scientific  certitude, 
I 

f 


which,  if  recognized  and  acted  upon,  would 
mitigate  many  evils  in  the  chaos  of  politics. 
He  does  not  attempt  so  much  to  build  up  a 
science  of  politics  as  to  induce  men  to  view 
politics  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  **  I  have 
done  my  best,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  constructing  an  ideal 
polity  founded  on  mere  guesses  and  hopes. 
That  there  is  an  ideal  polity  for  each  state,  if 
not  one  for  all  states,  I  steadfastly  believe. 
But  it  is  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  paths  of 
history  and  observation."  One  is  inclined 
occasionally  to  suspect  that  the  author  con¬ 
sciously  relaxes  a  little  his  rigid  purpose  to 
avoid  such  a  temptation,  but  passages  that  bear 
a  constructive  look  should  undoubtedly  be 
taken  as  tentative  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
positive.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
twelve  chapters  is  on  "  Political  Terms,”  in 
which  is  shown  the  necessity  of  attaching  defi¬ 
nite  and  consistent  meanings  to  such  words  as 
“legislation,”  “administrative,”  “state,” 
“prerogative,”  and  “  liberty.”  There  must 
always  tie  a  difficulty  in  the  study  of  political 
sciences,  since  it  does  not,  and  cannot  possess 
a  separate  terminology  made  up  of  technical 
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terms  with  definite  and  fixed  meanings.  These 
advantages  are  monopolized  by  the  physical 
sciences.  Other  chapters,  such  as  those  on 
“  The  Primary  Elements  of  Political  Life  and 
Action,”  “  Local  Government,”  “  The  Province 
of  Government,”  and  “  Right  and  Wrong  in 
Politics,”  are  filled  with  careful  reasoning  and 
fruitful  suggestion.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Amos 
writes  in  a  diffuse  and  ponderous  style,  which 
is  exceedingly  annoying  at  times.  The  most 
wary  reader,  we  fear,  while  pursuing  some  at¬ 
tractive  thought,  will  frequently  find  himself 
floundering  in  the  amplitude  of  the  author’s 
Latin  diction. 

Mr.  Romanes’s  work  upon  ”  Animal  Intel¬ 
ligence”  is  a  proof  that  science  may  sometimes 
be  even  more  delightful  reading  than  fiction  or 
poetry.  But  its  entertaining  quality  is  only  an 
accidental  merit,  for  the  purpose  of  the  author 
is  thoroughly  scientific.  It  is  the  most  system¬ 
atic,  comprehensive  and  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  relating  to  mind  in  the 
lower  animals  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  the 
facts  of  comparative  psychology,  “to  which 
men  of  science,  and  also  metaphysicians,  may 
turn  whenever  they  may  have  occasion  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  level  of  intelligence 
to  which  this  or  that  species  of  animal  attains  ;  ” 
it  is  also  intended  to  be  introductory  and  funda¬ 
mental  to  a  future  treatise  on  ”  Mental  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  which  the  author  promises  in  about  two 
years.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind  and  mental 
operations,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  reflex-action,  instinct,  and 
reason.  The  distinction  between  instinct  and 
reason  is  defined  as  follows:  “Instinct  is 
reflex-action  into  which  there  is  imported  the 
element  of  consciousness,”  while  ”  reason  or 
intelligence  is  the  faculty  which  is  concerned 
in  the  intentional  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.”  Having  established  or  indicated  the 
fundamental  principles  and  considerations  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  animal  intelligence, 
the  author  immediately  begins  to  unfold  his  vast 
accumulation  of  evidence.  The  whole  animal 
kingdom  is  passed  under  review  by  groups  in 
ascending  order,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  and  ending  with  monkeys,  apes, 
and  baboons,  and  facts  and  incidents  given  to 
llustrate  the  psychology  of  each  class,  or  order, 
and,  in  some  cases,  family,  genus,  or  even 
species.  There  are,  of  course,  marvellous 
stories,  and  in  great  number,  of  the  reasoning 
power  of  ants,  bees,  fish,  birds,  elephants,  cats, 
and  dogs  ;  but  nothing  has  been  admitted  with¬ 
out  first  being  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests 
of  verification.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  author’s  inferences,  no  one  can  lay  down 
his  book  without  feeling  a  profounder  regard 


for  those  innumerable  beings  which  are  called 
animals  in  distinction  from  men,  but  which 
have  a  much  more  substantial  claim  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  men  than  it  is  usual  to  accord  to 
them. 

Recollections  of  Arthcr  Penrhyn  Stan¬ 
ley,  LATE  Dean  of  Westminster.  By 
George  Granville  Bradley,  D.  D.  New  York  ; 
Charles  ScrUner^s  Sans. 

These  sketches  or  sketchy  lectures  are  some¬ 
how  disappointing ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
they  fail  to  satisfy  the  impatient  desire  which 
every  one  must  feel  to  know  more  thoroughly 
the  life  of  Dean  Stanley.  Nevertheless  they 
present  a  charming  picture  of  a  charming  char¬ 
acter.  Dean  Bradley  writes  from  the  fulness 
of  love  and  admiration  for  his  great  teacher 
and  friend.  He  speaks  of  Stanley  simply  ”  as 
a  deeply  attached  and  grateful  friend,  and  as 
one  who  largely  sympathized  with  his  views.” 
He  disclaims  all  intention  of  offering  his  imper¬ 
fect  sketch  as  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the 
complete  biography,  which  all  must  look 
forward  to  with  eagerness.  Awaiting  that, 
these  reminiscences  will  find  many  grateful 
readers.  The  lectures  contain  recollections 
only,  little  regard  being  given  even  to  the  form 
or  style  of  composition  ;  but  they  present  all 
the  more  vividly  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  noble  of  Dean  Stanley’s  characteristics. 
We  are  made  to  feel  and  understand  his  ten¬ 
der  sympathy  with  all  conditions  of  life,  his 
strong  friendship  bestowed  so  liberally  every¬ 
where,  his  broad  and  tolerant  spirit,  his  lofty 
faith,  and  the  remarkable  force  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  be  would 
defend  them.  "  He  was  never  ashamed,”  says 
Dean  Bradley,  “of  the  title  of  ‘  liberal  theo¬ 
logian,’  not  even  *  if  he  were  to  be  the  last  to 
bear  the  name,’  and  he  was  the  first  to  give 
currency  to  the  much  used  term  ‘  Broad 
Church.’  Liberal  theology,  he  spoke  of,  in  one 
of  the  very  latest  of  his  addresses,  as  being 
‘  the  backbone  of  the  Church  of  England,’  and 
he  claimed  for  it  an  ’orthodoxy,  a  biblical, 
evangelical,  catholic  character  which  its  oppo¬ 
nents  have  never  reached.’  ” 

Throughout  a  life  of  busy  labor,  too  often  fill 
ed  also  with  care,  anxiety  and  bitterness.  Dean 
Stanley  was  always  true  to  the  strong  historic 
instinct  which  had  early  been  awakened,  the 
strongest  instinct  of  his  intellectual  nature. 
He  was  a  devoted  student  of  history  and  one 
of  the  best  travelled  of  Englishmen,  and  he  has 
left  masterpieces  of  historical  and  descriptive 
work.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  part 
of  Dean  Bradley's  admirable  comment  upon 
the  peculiar  quality  of  his  descriptive  power  : 
”  Scenery  in  and  for  itseif,  the  aspects  oi 
nature  as  viewed  in  their  own  light  and  for 
their  own  sake,  he  never,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
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saying,  never  once  attempts  to  describe.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  an  old  pupil,  written  at 
Canterbury  in  1854,  there  is  a  passage  which 
gives  the  key  alike  to  the  excellencies  and  the 
deficiencies  of  this  great  painter  of  nature. 

*  I  cannot  think,’  he  says.  ‘  that  mere  effusions 
of  emotion  at  the  transient  blushes  of  nature 
deserve  an  everlasting  record.  I  feel  about 
such  effusions,  almost  as  I  feel  about  my 
present,  oftentimes  ineffectual,  labors  at  repro¬ 
ducing  scenes  of  my  travels  ’  (he  was  then  at 
work  at  '  Sinai  and  Palestine  ’),  ‘  that  they  are 
not  worth  publishing,  except  as  a  frame-work  to 
events  or  ideas  of  greater  magnitude.'  Of  nat¬ 
ure.  as  studied  for  her  own  sake,  in  the  spirit 
of  Wordsworth,  or  of  so  many  true  poets  in  all 
ages,  or  of  Mr.  Ruskin  among  modern  prose 
writers,  there  will  be  found,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  trace  in  his  published  writings  or  in  his  let¬ 
ters  since  he  grew  to  manhood.  Whenever  he 
becomes  enthusiastic  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  always  at  work 
a  motive  other  than  that  of  the  artist — that  be¬ 
hind  nature  lies  some  human  or  historical  in¬ 
terest.” 

Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Man  and  his  Mis¬ 
sion.  By  J.  Allanson  Picton.  New 

York  ;  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  (s*  Co. 

Like  the  veneration  which  is  accorded  to  all 
great  works  of  the  past,  hallowed  by  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  time,  we  profess  a  due  reverence  for 
the  noble  monument  which  Carlyle  reared  to 
the  memory  of  the  Lord  Protector.  But  this 
profession  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
a  sincere  desire  for  some  memorial  of  Crom¬ 
well  less  monumental  and  more  generally  ap¬ 
preciable.  There  has  been  a  positive  demand 
for  a  strictly  popular  life  of  Cromwell,  and  of 
the  many  who  have  attempted  to  furnish  such  a 
work,  Mr.  Picton  is  the  first  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  He  is  far  too  modest  when  he 
describes  himself  as  one  of  the  ”  humbler  stu¬ 
dents  ”  who  would  write  a  commonplace  nar¬ 
rative  for  commonplace  readers  ;  for  he  has 
produced  a  work  that  is  not  only  eminently 
readable,  but  is  sure  to  take  its  place  among 
the  very  best  works  of  its  kind  and  become  a 
permanent  authority  upon  the  subject.  “  Next 
to  Carlyle  as  an  interpreter  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,”  says  the  London  Academy,  ”  we  must 
place  the  author  of  this  remarkable  volume. 
He  tells  the  world  honestly  that  ‘  he  makes  no 
pretension  to  original  research.’  that  he  has 
mainly  depended  on  Carlyle  and  more  recent 
investigators  for  his  facts.  We  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise,  for  there  are  some  obscure 
periods  in  Oliver’s  career,  notably  that  between 
Naseby  and  the  execution  of  the  king,  which 
might  be  made  brighter  hy  any  one  who,  with 
the  knowledge  Mr.  Picton  has,  would  devote 
himself  to  the  subject.  But.  within  the  limita¬ 


tions  he  has  stated,  he  has  studied  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  character  with  minute  care  ;  hardly  a 
recorded  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  or  a 
single  letter  that  has  come  down  to  us,  has 
been  passed  over  without  giving  some  little 
touch  to  the  narrative.  We  imagine,  indeed, 
from  slight  differences  of  style  and  varieties  in 
word-selection,  that  his  book  has  been  written 
slowly,  and  that  many  of  the  details  which 
careless  people  consider  trivial  have  received 
long  consideration.  Mr.  Picton  is  not  so  ig¬ 
norant  of  human  nature  as  to  represent  his 
hero  as  faultless  :  at  the  same  time,  he  knows 
far  too  much  of  his  life  and  surroundings  not  to 
feel  that  he  was  throughout  a  thoroughly 
honest  human  soul,  striving  after  the  right,  but 
sorely  hampered  not  only  by  the  turmoil  of 
outward  forces,  but  by  struggles  within.” 

Ice-Pack  and  Tundra.  An  Account  of  the 

Search  for  the  Jeannette,  and  a  Sledge  Jour¬ 
ney  Through  Siberia.  By  William  H.  Gilder, 

Author  of  •'  Schwatka’s  Search.”  New  York; 

Charles  ScribneC s  Sons. 

We  have  here  another  chapter  of  the  doleful 
story  of  the  Jeannette,  and  it  forms  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  testimony  of  the  survivors  of 
that  terrible  expedition.  Mr.  Gilder  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  with 
the  Rogers’  Relief  Expedition,  sent  out  in 
search  of  the  Jeannette  in  the  summer  of  18S1. 
The  first  part  of  his  book  is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  searching  operations  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wrangel  Island,  off  the  north-east 
coast  of  Siberia,  about  latitude  73°  north. 
This  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  1am- 
enuble  close  by  the  burning  of  the  ship 
Rogers  in  December,  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay, 
Behring’s  Strait.  The  author  was  then  sent  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  station  in  Siberia  to  des¬ 
patch  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  with  orders  to  continue  his  journey 
through  Siberia  and  Europe,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  with  Captain  Berry's  full  written 
report.  A  large  map  accompanying  the  vol¬ 
ume,  traces  the  author's  route  from  Behring’s 
Strait  to  London.  It  was  d  journey  fraught 
with  danger  and  suffering,  and  nothing  in  re¬ 
cent  literature  of  travel  and  adventure  possesses 
a  more  thrilling  interest  than  Mr.  Gilder’s  nar¬ 
rative.  While  passing  through  northern  Sibe¬ 
ria  he  came  into  possession  of  the  diary  of  De 
Long,  and  other  relics  of  the  lust  Jeannette 
party.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from  this 
diary,  conuining  the  horrible  and  sickening 
details  of  the  lingering  death  by  starvation,  of 
De  Long  and  his  heroic  followers.  An  account 
is  also  given  of  the  findihg  of  the  bodies  by 
Engineer  Melville's  party,  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  received  by  the  author  from 
Ninderman  and  Noros,  the  two  men  who  were 
sent  by  Captain  De  Long  to  obtain  relief  from 
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the  natives.  Mr.  Gilder's  book  is  thus  both  a 
record  of  personal  adventure  and  a  sufficiently 
complete  history  of  the  Jeannette  affair,  and 
as  such  it  has  a  twofold  interest  and  per¬ 
manent  value.  The  volume  is  published  in  a 
sumptuous  manner,  containing  many  full-page 
illustrations  and  numerous  maps,  all  executed 
most  beautifully. 

Hygiene  for  Girls.  By  Irenaeus  P.  Davis, 

M.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &“  Co. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  this  little  treatise  may  reach  a  large 
number  of  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation, 
to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  so  worthy  of 
unqualified  recommendation.  Its  advice  is 
authoritative  and  sensible,  its  directions  simple 
and  clear  in  statement,  and  no  young  woman  will 
object  to  its  restrictions  as  being  “  unreasonably 
severe."  Even  the  institutions  of  society  and 
the  ordinances  of  fashion,  which  are  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  destruction  of  a 
woman's  health,  are  treated  by  the  author  in  a 
very  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit.  There  are 
chapters  on  “  Nerves  and  Nervousness,"  "  Sym¬ 
pathy  and  Imagination,"  '*  Feminine  Employ¬ 
ments,"  “Amusements,"  and  "Social  Cus¬ 
toms,"  in  each  of  which  numerous  hints  and 
suggestions  will  be  found  as  to  matters  of 
every-day  experience  by  which  every  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  will  profit  who  reads  the  book.  The 
untold  misery  resulting  from  common,  and  ap¬ 
parently  unimportant  mistakes,  is  due  probably 
not  so  much  to  indifference  as  to  ignorance  of 
a  few  simple  facts  and  laws,  such  as  Dr.  Davis 
explains.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  the  daughters 
alone  that  he  addresses  his  instruction.  It  were 
well  for  every  mother  to  read  and  ponder  most 
seriously  what  he  has  written  about  the  results 
of  the  inflexible  law  of  inherited  tendency  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “  Habit  and  Association." 
Parents  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  facts 
which  justify  such  a  summary  as  the  following : 
“There  is  not  a  command  in  the  decalogue 
that  children  are  not  made  to  break,  not  a 
grace  of  mind  nor  a  power  of  body  that  they 
are  not  made  to  suffer  the  want  of,  through  the 
transmission  of  habit  from  parents."  This 
little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
mother  and  daughter  in  the  land. 

Famous  Women  :  George  Eliot.  By  Ma- 

thilde  Blind.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

With  three  or  four  “  Men  of  Letters  Series," 
why  should  we  not  have  a  distinctive  Women 
of  Letters  Series?  A  few  such  names  as  Mrs. 
Browning,  Miss  Martineau,  Jane  Austen, 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  BrontC,  and  Alice 
Carey  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  famous  aph¬ 
orism  of  Mme.  de  StaSl,  '*  Le  g/nie  n’a  pas  de 
sexe  and  no  more  need  be  mentioned  to  in¬ 


dicate  the  splendid  possibilities  of  such  a  series 
of  biographies.  Our  hopes  may  be  realized  in 
this  promised  series  of  “  Famous  Women," 
although  the  title  chosen  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  the  real  intention  of  the  editor.  Certainly  if 
the  standard  of  the  present  volume  be  main¬ 
tained  and  a  judicious  selection  be  made,  it 
will  be  a  success.  The  subject  for  the  initial 
volume  was  happily  chosen.  The  genius  of 
George  Eliot  has  long  been,  and  will  continue 
long  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  mod¬ 
ern  literature,  and  yet,  of  her  personality,  out¬ 
side  of  her  books,  we  have  known  hitherto 
almost  as  little  as  of  Chaucer's  or  Shakes¬ 
peare’s.  The  author  has  had  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  adding  to  this  little,  and  she  pre¬ 
sents  a  fairly  complete  and  satisfactory  biog¬ 
raphy.  She  has  visited  the  places  connected 
with  George  Eliot’s  early  life,  gleaning  many 
valuable  facts  from  the  old  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her  brother,  Isaac  Evans,  and  has  met  some  of 
those  who  were  permitted  to  know  the  great 
novelist  intimately  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  Also,  what  is  even  more  valuable,  she 
has  been  able  to  quote  extensively  from  private 
correspondence  that  has  never  before  appeared 
in  print.  The  newly  discovered  facts  throw 
much  light  upon  the  leading  characters  of  some 
of  the  novels,  making  it  possible  to  trace  many 
of  them  to  their  sources  among  George  Eliot's 
family  and  early  associates. 

We  wish  by  the  way,  that  the  publishers  had 
not  found  it  necessary  to  discard  the  much 
better  title  for  this  series  selected  in  England. 
The  next  volume  will  be  a  monograph  on 
Emily  BroutC,  by  Miss  Robinson. 

Leading  Men  of  Japan.  With  an  Historical 

Summary  of  the  Empire.  By  Charles 

Lanman,  Author  of  “  The  Japanese  in 

America,”  etc.  Boston  ;  D.  Lothrop^*  Co, 

This  book  possesses  the  undisputed  merit  of 
novelty,  which  alone  will  doubtless  attract 
many  readers  ;  for  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  authors, 
scientists,  and  poets  of  the  Island  Empire  of 
the  Pacific  ?  We  have  here  the  biographies  of 
such  notables  as  Arisugawa  Taruhito,  Enouye 
Yoshikadsu,  Higashi  Fushimi,  Yanagiwara 
Sakimitsu,  Narushima  Kinhuku,  and  of  fifty- 
three  others  with  equally  euphonious  names. 
These  are  the  creators  and  preservers  of  the 
new  civilization  in  Japan.  Some  are  now  dead, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  struggling  with  the 
political  and  social  difficulties  which  their  rapid 
reforms  precipiuted.  There  are  fifty-eight 
sketches,  ranging  in  length  from  one  to  twenty 
pages.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  histoipy  of  Japan, 
together  with  several  chapters  upon  the  out¬ 
lying  dependencies  of  the  empire.  A  chapter 
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is  given  to  Corea,  the  last  of  the  Hermit  Nations 
to  open  its  gates  to  civilization  ;  another  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition  to  Japan  ;  and  to  the  whole  is 
added  an  extended  bibliography.  Such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  men  and  events  in  Japan  of  recent 
importance  was  well  worth  writing,  and  de¬ 
served  even  to  be  much  better  written.  Mr. 
Lanman  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  he  writes,  having  been  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Japan,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  might  have  made  his  excellent  material 
much  more  attractive.  His  book  is  scrappy 
and  often  written  with  the  scissors  ;  but  its 
extensive  information  has  been  gathered  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  Yearly  Moons.  By  Joseph  H.  Young. 

Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  ir*  Co. 

This  is  an  arrangement  in  cream-color  and 
gold.  A  parchment  paper  binding,  stamped 
with  gilt  and  daintily  tied  with  white  satin  rib¬ 
bon,  incloses  about  twenty  leaves  of  laid  and 
tinted  paper  of  the  most  delicate  quality,  among 
which  are  artistically  interspersed  thirteen 
sonnets,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  and 
an  extra  one  as  a  final  or  tail-piece.  The  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  poetry  are  generally  appropriate, 
the  poetic  intention  praiseworthy,  and  if  there 
be  a  rather  conspicuous  absence  of  the  **  faculty 
divine,”  it  is  easily  forgotten  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  little 
volume.  Almost  any  one  could  be  forgiven 
for  perpetrating  poetry,  if  we  were  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  it  embalmed  in  such  beautiful  cerements 
as  these.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
whole  is  neatly  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
inclosed  in  a  gilt-edged  box. 
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Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  in  preparation 
*'  A  Child’s  History  of  our  Times.” 

A  REVISED  edition  of  Col.  H.  W.  Lumsden’s 
rhymed  translation  of  '*  Beowulf  ”  is  now  in  the 
press. 

M.  Henri  CoRDiER,  the  well-known  Chinese 
scholar,  has  in  the  press  a  bibliography  of 
Beaumarchais. 

A  STUDY  of  Tennyson’s  “  Princess,”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Montreal,  explaining  the  allusions 
and  meaning  of  the  poem,  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Dawson. 

The  last  volume  (the  sixteenth)  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  translation  of  Heine’s  complete  works  has 
just  appeared.  This  edition  was  commenced 
as  far  back  as  1B63. 
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The  Italian  papers  report  the  discovery  in 
the  Vatican  of  a  codex  of  the  ninth  century,  of 
which  the  existence  was  hitherto  unknown, 
containing  fragments  of  Cicero. 

The  English  translation  of  Professor  Dunker’s 
“  History  of  Greece  ”  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  the  first  volume  will  probably  be 
published  early  in  the  summer. 

Dr.  E.  Engel,  author  of  a  Gesehichte  der 
frantdsischen  Litteratur  has  just  issued  (Leip¬ 
zig  :  Friedrich)  the  first  instalment  of  a  (7r- 
schichte  der  englitehen  Litteratur,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  eight  or  nine  parts. 

Dr.  Einenkel’s  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  of  "  St.  Katherine,”  with  its  Latin  original 
and  a  modern  English  translation,  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  issued  this  year  by  the  Early-English 
Text  Society  in  its  Original  Series. 

Mr.  Sidney  Jerrold  has  translated  from 
the  Russian  two  of  M.  Tourgu6nief’s  tales, 
entitled  "  First  Love”  and  "  Piiiin  and  Babu¬ 
rin.”  The  translation,  which  is  made  with 
the  author’s  sanction,  will  be  published  shortly 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  essay. 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  (Stuttgart  and 
Leipzig :  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt)  of  the 
great  illustrated  edition  of  Goethe  edited  by 
Professor  Heinrich  DUntzer.  It  contains 
“Hermann  and  Dorothea;”  the  more  im¬ 
portant  wood-cuts  are  by  Herr  Lossow. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Treitschke’s  deutsche 
Gesehichte,”  Professor  Baumgarten  of  Strass- 
burg,  strongly  criticises  the  work  of  that  writer, 
and  maintains  that  his  character  is  that  of  a 
strong  party  writer  who  can  have  little  weight 
as  a  historian. 

Don  Adolfo  Llanos  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Kevista  de  EspaHa  on 
”  The  Present  State  of  Literature  in  Mexico,” 
which,  though  ill  arranged  and  uncritical,  con¬ 
tain  a  great  many  interesting  extracts  from 
books  not  easily  accessible.  One  of  the  papers 
has  been  devoted  to  Guillermo  Prieto,  the 
writer  who  stands  at  the  head  of  Mexican  belles- 
lettres,  and  for  whom  a  young  Mexican  poet 
seems  to  have  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as 
his  French  contemporary  for  Victor  Hugo. 

It  has  hitherto  been  stated  that  the  earliest 
representation  of  Shakespeare  in  Germany  was 
in  1626.  But  Herr  Karl  Trautmann  publishes 
in  the  Archiv  fiir  Literaturgesckickte  a  docu¬ 
ment  from  the  records  of  the  old  free  imperial 
city  of  NOrdlingen,  dated  January  20th,  1604. 
Thift  is  a  petition  to  the  town  council  from  a 
company  of  actors  (possibly  English  actors)  beg¬ 
ging  permission  to  pl|iy,  among  other  pieces, 
Romeo  vundt  Julitha,  which  they  state  that  they 
have  already  played  at  Ulm,  Heilbronn,  and 
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elsewhere  “mit  sonnderm  wohlgefallen  der 
ZahOrer.” 

The  Town  Conncil  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
have  adopted  a  su^g^cstion  made  by  Mr.  J.O. 
Halliwell  Phillipps.that  the  Corporation  records 
should  be  reproduced  by  means  of  the  autotype 
process  and  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillippft  undertook  to  superintend  the  repro¬ 
duction,  and  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the 
work,  merely  stipulating  that  the  Council 
should,  when  the  copies  were  delivered  into 
their  hands,  arrange  for  their  sale  at  Stratford, 
th^  proceeds  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Corporation.  It  is  stated  that  the  records  date 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Jaml’s  Bahdristan,  to  be  entitled  “  Per¬ 
sian  Wit  and  Humor,”  may  be  expected  in  a 
few  days.  Jiml  takes  a  line  commonly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Oriental  satirists,  and  is  particularly 
severe  upon  unskilful  physicians,  bad  poets, 
presumption,  imposture,  avarice,  and  covetous¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  stories  would  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  from  Arab  sources,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  show  up  the  humorously 
naive  side  of  the  Beduin  character.  Persian 
students  will  welcome  this  translation  as  a  lit 
eral  version  of  a  classic  worT,  and  general  read-, 
ers  as  a  genuine  specimen  of  Eastern  wit  and 
humor,  for  the  first  time  given  in  an  English 
dress. 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  shortly  publish, 
in  quarto  form,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  “The  Leofric  Missal,”  one 
of  the  chief  liturgical  and  palaeographical 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  vol¬ 
ume  was  once  the  property  of  Leofric,  the  last 
Bishop  of  Crediton  and  first  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  in  use  in  the  latter  cathedral  before 
the  Conquest.  It  is  one  of  a  very  few  extant 
MS.  Sacramentaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  none  of  which  have  been  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  it  has  been  long  known  to,  and  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  from,  by  Liturgical  writers. 
A  complete  tenth-century  Kalendar  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume  ;  and  there  are  various  entries 
of  historical  interest  scattered  up  and  down  its 
pages,  including  manumissions  of  slaves,  letters 
of  distinguished  personages,  a  list  of  relics  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  statements  with  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Exeter  and 
the  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

At  last  the  first  instalment  is  ready  of  Gen. 
Forlung's  long-expected  work  upon  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  religious  thought,  from  the  rudest  sym¬ 
bolisms  to  the  latest  spiritual  developments. 
This  instalment  will  consist  of  two  massive 
quarto  volumes,  each  of  about  six  hundred 
pages,  with  maps,  plates,  and  numerous  en¬ 
gravings.  As  an  Appendix  will  be  issued  sep¬ 


arately  a  colored  chart,  seven  feet  by  two, 
showing  in  a  tabular  and  pictorial  form  the 
author's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  religions 
and  superstitions  of  the  world.  The  first  volume 
is  mainly  introductory,  being  devoted  to  a 
general  view  of  the  six  principal  sources  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  —  the  worship  of  trees,  of  ser¬ 
pents,  of  the  linga,  of  fire,  of  the  sun,  and  of 
ancestors.  The  second  volume  has  three  chap¬ 
ters,  dealing  with  the  early  faiths  of  Babylonia, 
of  the  aborigines  of  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  aborigines  of  Europe.  Subsequent  vol¬ 
umes  will  treat  of  the  historical  religions  of  the 
world,  A  large  portion,  we  may  add,  of  Gen. 
Forlong's  materials  are  derived  from  his  own 
personal  experience  in  India,  where  he  serv¬ 
ed  for  thirty  years  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  always  intimately  associated  with  the 
natives.  The  work  is  entitled  "  Rivers  of 
Life, "and  is  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch. 
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Fireproof  Balloons. — An  improvement  has 
just  been  made  in  the  construction  of  balloons, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  a  hundred  years 
ago,  would  have  ptevented  that  catastrophe 
with  which  the  inauguration  of  aeronautics  as 
a  practical  science  was  signalized.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Montgolfier  should  see 
the  introduction  of  a  new  material  in  balloon 
construction  which,  after  the  efforts  of  a  century 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  supplying  a  gas  to 
supersede  hot  air  as  the  lifting  agent,  enables 
aeronauts  to  reven  directly  to  the  first,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  costly  and  most  readily 
available,  of  all  the  means  of  giving  buoyancy 
to  a  balloon.  The  happy  idea  of  constructing 
a  balloon  of  a  fabric  made  of  asbestos  has  been 
tested  by  a  senes  of  experiments  which  have 
conclusively  shown  that  in  this  fireproof  mate* 
rial  may  be  found  a  solution  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  have  attended  the  employment  ot 
these  ”  aeronautical  machines,"  A  simple  spirit 
lamp,  placed  at  the  mouth,  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
flate  a  balloon  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic 
feet  in  five  minutes,  whereas  to  fill  the  same 
sized  holder  with  gas  would  be  a  work  of  some 
hours.  The  expense  of  the  spirit  consumed, 
again,  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  cost 
of  gas,  while,  being  easily  portable,  it  would 
be  available  at  any  place  and  at  any  moment. 
The  manufacture  of  hydrogen  as  a  substitute 
for  coal  gas  is  a  long  and  costly  operation,  in¬ 
volving  somewhat  extensive  apparatus,  but  all 
this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
a  lamp  for  heating  the  atmosphere  contained  in 
the  balloon.  Another  great  advantage,  again, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  a  lamp  the  supply  of 
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hot  air  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure  for  an  al¬ 
most  indehnite  period,  while  a  balloon  filled 
with  gas  must  carry  a  large  quantity  of  ballast, 
which  is  thrown  out  to  enable  it  to  rise  and 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  to  enable  it  to 
descend,  so  that  when  once  the  supply  of  bal¬ 
last  is  exhausted,  or  the  gas  reduced  below  a 
certain  quantity,  the  balloon  must  finally  de¬ 
scend.  But,  furthetmore,  the  danger  of  asphyx* 
iation  by  the  escaping  gas  is  obviated  by  the 
use  of  hot  air,  while  it  is  possible  that,  with  a 
properly  constructed  lamp,  easily  regulated, 
the  necessity  for  a  valve  would  be  avoided.  It 
is  not  even  necessary  that  a  balloon  should  be 
constructed  entirely  of  asbestos.  To  coat  an 
ordinary  balloon  with  fireproof  asbestos  varnish 
or  paint  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  against 
all  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
befell  the  pioneer  fire-balloon  of  Montgolfier. 
A  distinct  advance  in  aeronautics  generally, 
and  particularly  in  the  possibility  of  employing 
balloons  in  war,  is  made  by  this  important  in¬ 
vention. 

Chili-s,  their  Causes  and  Consequences. — 
Catarrhs  should  receive  careful  consideration, 
instead  of  the  neglect  which  they  generally 
meet  with,  until  they  have  fastened  on  the  part 
affected  so  much  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and 
perhaps  alarm,  of  the  sufferer.  Here,  however, 
we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  causes 
of  chills.  A  person*in  good  health,  with  fair 
play,  easily  resists  cold.  But  when  the  health 
flags  a  little,  and  liberties  are  taken  with  the 
stomach  or  the  nervous  system,  a  chill  is  easily 
taken,  and  according  to  the  weak  spot  of  the 
individual,  assumes  the  form  of  a  cold,  or 
pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  a  jaundice.  Of  all 
causes  of  **  cold  ”  probably  fatigue  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient.  A  jaded  man  coming  home  at 
night  from  a  long  day's  work,  agrowing  youth 
losing  two  hours'  sleep  over  evening  parties 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  a  young  lady 
heavily  “  doing  the  season,”  young  children  at 
this  festive  season  overfed  and  with  a  short  al¬ 
lowance  of  sleep,  are  common  instances  of  the 
victims  of  “  cold.”  Luxury  is  favorable  to  chill¬ 
taking  ;  very  hot  rooms,  soft  chairs,  feather  beds 
create  a  sensitiveness  that  leads  to  catarrhs.  It 
is  not,  after  all,  the  ”  cold  ”  that  is  so  much  to 
be  feared  as  the  antecedent  conditions  that  give 
the  attack  a  chance  of  doing  harm.  Some  of 
the  worst  *' colds  ”  happen  to  those  who  do 
not  leave  their  house  or  even  their  bed,  and 
those  who  are  must  invulnerable  are  often  those 
who  are  most  exposed  to  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  who  by  good  sleep,  cold  bathing,  and 
regular  habits  preserve  the  tone  of  their  ner¬ 
vous  system  and  circulation.  Probably  many 
chills  are  contracted  at  night  or  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  day,  when  tired  people  get  the  equilibrium 
of  their  circulation  disturbed  by  either  over¬ 


heated  sitting-rooms  or  underheated  bedrooms 
and  beds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  el¬ 
derly  people.  In  such  cases  the  mischief  is  not 
always  done  instantaneously,  or  in  a  single 
night.  It  often  takes  place  insidiously,  extend¬ 
ing  over  days,  or  even  weeks.  It  thus  appears 
that  "  taking  cold  ”  is  not  by  any  means  a  sim¬ 
ple  result  of  a  lower  temperature,  but  depends 
largely  on  personal  conditions  and  habits,  af¬ 
fecting  especially  the  nervous  and  muscular 
energy  of  the  body. — Lancet. 

A£rial  Navigation  by  Electricity. — The 
trial  of  the  electro-magnetic  engine,  aerial 
screw,  and  bichromate  elements  constructed 
by  MM.  Tissandier  for  their  directing  balloon 
took  place  in  their  aeronautical  workshop  at 
Point  du  Tour,  on  January  26th,  before  a  large 
number  of  electricians  and  aeronauts.  It 
was  shown  that  the  twenty-four  elements,  each 
of  which  weighs  about  six  kilogrammes,  give 
during  almost  three  hours  a  current  which 
rotates  a  screw  of  2'85m.  diameter,  and  about 
5  metres  of  path,  with  a  velocity  of  150  turns 
in  a  minute.  The  motive  power  really  devel¬ 
oped  may  be  estimated  at  that  of  four  horses 
per  hour.  The  weight  of  all  the  machinery 
and  elements  is  a  little  less  than  250  kilogram¬ 
mes.  The  real  effect  on  the  air  can  only  be 
found  by  experiments  in  the  air,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  measurements  taken  with  a  dynamo- 
metre  of  the  horizontal  tendency  to  motion,  it 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  experiment  tried  by 
Dupuy  de  Lome.  The  motive  power  of  Dupuy 
de  Lome  having  been  obtained  with  eight  men 
working  his  large  screw,  whose  diameter  was  9 
metres,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  results  in 
the  present  case  will  be  more  advantageous  in 
the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  not  very  powerful  when  compared 
with  the  immense  power  of  aerial  currents. 
But  MM.  Tissandier  have  no  intention  of  di¬ 
recting  their  balloon  against  strong  winds. 
Their  object  is  to  organize  an  apparatus  with 
which  rational  experiments  may  be  made  in 
the  air,  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
most  recent  improvements  of  science.  If  their 
elongated  balloon  answer  their  wishes,  a  real 
advance  will  be  registered  in  the  history  of 
aeronautics. 

An  Artificial  Aurora. — .\  telegram  has 
been  received  by  the  Finnish  .Academy  of 
Sciences  from  Professor  S.  Lemstrdm,  chief  of 
the  Finnish  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
Sodankyl^.  He  states  that,  having  placed  a 
galvanic  battery  with  conductors  covering  an 
area  of  900  square  metres  on  the  hill  of  Oratun- 
turi,  he  found  the  cone  to  be  generally  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  halo,  yellow-white  in  color, 
which  faintly  but  perfectly  yields  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  This,  he  states,  furnishes 
a  direct  proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  the 
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aurora,  and  opens  a  new  field  in  the  study  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth.  A  further 
telegram  has  been  received,  in  which  Professor 
Lemstrdin  states  that  experiments  with  the 
aurora  borealis  made  December  29th,  in  Enare, 
near  Kultala,  on  the  hill  of  Pietarintunturi, 
confirm  the  results  of  those  at  Oratunturi.  On 
that  date  a  straight  beam  of  aurora  was  seen 
over  the  galvanic  apparatus.  It  also  appears 
from  the  magnetic  observations  that  the  terres¬ 
trial  current  ceases  below  the  aurora  arc,  while 
the  atmospheric  current  rapidly  increases  but 
depends  on  the  area  of  the  galvanic  apparatus 
to  which  it  seems  to  be  proportional.  The 
professor  regrets  that  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  further  experiments  cannot  be  made, 
and  that  he  intended,  on  the  13th  ult.  to  with¬ 
draw  the  apparatus. 

The  Solar  Corona. — In  the  accounts  of 
the  result  of  scientific  researches  during  the 
year  1882  a  very  important  discovery  by  Dr. 
Huggins,  of  Tulse  Hill,  has  been  unanimously 
omitted.  The  zealous  observer  informed  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  photograph¬ 
ing  the  solar  corona,  which  has  hitherto  proved 
a  bar  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
solar  physics,  as  it  was  only  visible  during 
total  eclipses.  Professor  Young,  in  his  work, 
“The  Sun,”  says:  ”  Unless  some  means  be 
found  for  bringing  out  the  structures  round 
the  sun,  which  are  hidden  by  the  glare  of  our 
atmosphere,  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
must  be  very  slow,  for  the  corona  is  visible  for 
only  about  eight  days  in  a  century  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  and  then  only  over  narrow  strips  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  but  from  one  to  five 
minutes  at  a  time  to  any  one  observer.”  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  valuable  is  Dr. 
Huggins's  discovery,  for  there  is  every  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  corona  will  be  observed  daily,  as 
have  the  rosy  prominences  on  the  sun’s  edge 
since  Messrs.  Janssen  and  Lockyer  found,  in 
1868,  that  they  were  observable  without  the 
intervention  of  an  eclipse.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  17th 
last  the  observers  stationed  near  Thebes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spect¬ 
rum  of  the  corona ;  this  photograph  showed 
that  the  coronal  light  was  most  intense  in  the 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum  between  G  and  H  ; 
hence.  Dr.  Huggins  considered  that,  by  absorb¬ 
ing  all  but  this  portion,  the  glare  of  sunlight 
could  be  subdued  and  the  corona  observed. 
Previous  experience  caused  him  not  to  attempt 
eye  observations,  but  to  rely  solely  on  photog¬ 
raphy,  ”  on  account  of  its  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  the  discrimination  of  minute  differences 
of  illumination,  and  also  the  enormous  value 
of  permanent  records  of  the  most  complex 
forms  from  instantaneous  exposure.”  With  a 


Newtonian  reflector,  using  violet  glass,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  series  of  twenty  photographs  extending 
from  June  to  September  20th,  in  all  of  which 
the  characteristic  rays  and  structure  of  the 
corona  are  apparent,  and  in  the  most  success¬ 
ful  plates  the  definition  is  sufiSciently  clear  to 
admit  of  measurement  and  drawing  from.  In 
the  plates  taken  with  a  short  exposure  only  the 
inner  corona  is  visible,  but  its  outline  is  clearly 
traceable  ;  in  those  exposed  for  a  longer  period 
the  inner  corona  is  lost  in  the  outer,  which 
shows  the  distinctly  curved  rifts  and  rays 
peculiar  to  it.  When  the  plate  was  exposed 
longer  still  the  images  of  the  sun  and  corona 
are  reversed.  In  this  case  the  corona  is  white 
and  is  more  readily  distinguished  than  where 
the  sun  only  is  reversed  and  the  corona  appears 
dark.  Professor  Stokes,  on  seeing  Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins’s  plates,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
corona  had  been  photographed  and  not  the 
glare  round  the  sun.  This  opinion  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  corona  obtained  in  Egypt  during 
the  eclipse,  for  the  agreement  as  to  the  details 
of  the  rifts  and  streamers  is  very  marked.  Dr. 
Huggins  believes  that,  with  an  elevated  sky 
and  pure  atmosphere,  daily  photographs  may 
be  obtained  ;  this  will  enable  scientists  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  sun,  and  will  also  allow  the  valuable 
moments  at  totality  of  an  eclipse  to  be  devoted 
to  other  important  observations. — Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Sulphur  and  Malaria.  —  At  the  Paris 
Academy  lately,  some  curious  and  interesting 
notes  relative  to  sulphur-fumes  as  a  preventive 
of  malaria  were  read  by  M.  d’Abbadie.  He 
stated  that  some  elephant-hunters,  from  pla¬ 
teaux  with  comparatively  cool  climate  can  go 
into  the  hottest  and  most  deleterious  Ethiopian 
regions  without  being  attacked  by  fever,  and 
that  they  attribute  their  safety  to  the  daily 
practice  of  fumigating  their  naked  bodies  with 
sulphur.  He  also  quoted  cases  where  sulphur- 
mines  were  free  from  disease,  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  villages  near  at  hand  were  con¬ 
stantly  attacked  by  fever. 

Locusts  in  Cyprus. — The  island  of  Cyprus 
has  the  unenviable  possession  of  a  description 
of  locust  found  nowhere  else.  Its  vast  numbers 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  plague,  which,  like 
that  of  old  Egypt,  would  eat  up  every  green 
thing  in  the  land,  if  measures  were  not  taken 
for  its  destruction.  The  government  reward 
of  what  would  be  in  our  currency  one  halfpenny 
a  pound  for  locust  eggs,  which  was  trebled  as 
the  eggs  became  scarcer,  resulted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  tons  in  seven 
months.  The  payment  of  these  rewards,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  expense  of  constructing  traps 
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and  screens  to  intercept  the  insect  army,  cost 
altogether  more  than  one  fifth  the  total  revenue 
of  the  island. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Octopus  and  its  Enemies. — “It  is  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence,”  says  Mr.  Henry 
Lee,  “  that  when  an  octopus  is  caught,  it  is 
found  to  have  one  or  more  of  its  arms  shorter 
than  the  rest,  and  showing  marks  of  having 
been  amputated,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
growth  from  the  old  cicatrix.  Several  such 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  the  Brighton 
Aquarium,  one  of  which  was  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  Two  of  its  arms  had  evidently  been 
bitten  off  about  four  inches  from  their  base  ; 
and  out  from  the  end  of  each  healed  stump 
grew  a  slender  little  piece  of  newly-formed 
arm,  about  as  large  as  a  lady’s  stiletto,  or  a 
small  button-hook — in  fact,  just  the  equivalent 
of  worthy  Captain  Cuttle’s  iron  hook,  which 
did  duty  for  his  lost  hand.  There  lingers  still 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean  a 
very  ancient  belief  that  the  octopus,  when 
pushed  by  hunger,  will  gnaw  and  devour 
portions  of  its  own  arm.  Aristotle  knew  of 
this,  and  positively  contradicted  it  ;  but  a 
fallacy  once  planted  is  hard  to  eradicate.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  larger  predatory  fishes  regard 
the  octopus  as  very  acceptable  food,  and  there 
is  no  better  bait  for  many  of  them  than  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  its  arms.  Among  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  octopus  in  British  waters  is  the 
conger.  They  are  both  rock-dwellers,  and  if 
the  voracious  fish  come  upon  his  cephalopod 
neighbor  unseen,  he  makes  a  meal  of  him,  or, 
failing  to  drag  him  from  his  hold,  bites  off  as 
much  of  one  or  two  of  his  arms  as  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  obtain.  The  conger,  therefore,  is 
generally  the  author  of  the  injury  which  the 
octopus  has  been  unfairly  accused  of  inflicting 
on  itself.  The  curator  of  the  Havre  Aquarium 
describes  an  attack  by  congers  on  an  octopus 
which  he  had  thrown  into  their  tank.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  touched  the  bottom  it  examined 
every  corner  of  the  stonework.  The  moment 
it  perceived  a  conger  it  seemed  to  feel  in¬ 
stinctively  the  danger  which  menaced  it,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  its  presence  by  stretch¬ 
ing  itself  along  a  rock,  the  color  of  which  it 
immediately  assumed.  Finding  this  useless, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  discovered,  it  changed 
its  tactics,  and  shdt  backward,  in  quick  retreat, 
leaving  behind  it  a  long  black  trail  of  turbid 
water,  formed  by  the  discharge  of  its  ink. 
Then  it  fixed  itself  to  a  rock,  with  all  its  arms 
surrounding  and  protecting  its  body,  and  pre¬ 
senting  on  all  exposed  sides  a  surface  furnished 
with  suckers.  In  this  position  it  awaited  the 
attack  of  its  enemies.  A  conger  approached. 


searched  with  its  snout  fora  vulnerable  place, 
and  having  found  one,  seized  with  its  teeth  a 
mouthful  of  the  living  flesh.  Then,  straighten¬ 
ing  itself  out  in  the  water,  it  turned  round  and 
round  with  giddy  rapidity  until  the  arm  was, 
with  a  violent  wrench,  torn  away  from  the 
body  of  the  victim.  Each  bite  of  the  conger 
cost  the  unfortunate  creature  a  limb,  and,  at 
length,  nothing  remained  but  its  dismembered 
body,  which  was  finally  devoured,  some  dog¬ 
fishes,  attracted  by  the  fray,  partaking  of  the 
feast.  An  octopus  was  once  placed  in  the 
Brighton  Aq  jarium  with  some  *  nursehounds,’ 
or  ‘  larger  spotted  dog-fishes  ’  (Scyllium 
slellare) ;  for  a  while,  they  seemed  to  dwell 
together  as  peaceably  as  the  *  happy  family  ’  of 
animals  that  used  to  be  exhibited  in  a  travel¬ 
ling  cage  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
octopus  usually  remaining  within  the  *  cottage- 
by-the-sea  '  which  he  had  built  for  himself  in 
the  form  of  a  grotto  of  living  oysters,  and  the 
dog-fish  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  him. 
But  one  fatal  day  the  ’devil-fish’  rvas  missing, 
and  it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  ’companions 
of  his  solitude*  was  inordinately  distended. 
A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  corridors. 
There  was  suspicion  of  crimeand  dire  disaster. 
The  corpulent  nursehound  was  taken  into 
custody,  lynched  and  disembowelled,  and  his 
guilt  made  manifest.  For  there,  within  his 
capacious  stomach,  unmutilated  and  entire, 
lay  the  poor  octopus  who  had  delighted  thou¬ 
sands  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  had 
been  swallowed  whole,  and  very  recently,  but 
life  was  extinct. — Casself  s  Natural  History. 

Egyptian  Women. — The  women  of  Egypt 
are,  perhaps,  as  well  bred  and  as  busy  as  the 
women  of  Europe.  It  is  absurd  to  contrast  an 
average  Englishwoman  with  the  favorites  of 
a  pasha’s  harem,  but  a  middle-class  Egyptian 
wife  does  very  much  the  same  thing  that 
the  wife  of  an  ordinary  Englishman  of  busi¬ 
ness  does.  In  Egypt  there  is  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  mending,  housekeeping,  to  be  done  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  the  wife  who  has 
to  do  or  direct  it  all.  ...  A  good  deal  of  her 
time  is  spent  in  needlework,  embroidery,  and 
spinning ;  and  these  domestic  employments 
are  deemed  the  most  praiseworthy  for  awoman  : 
’’  an  hour  at  the  distaff,”  said  the  Prophet,  ”  is 
better  than  a  year’s  worship.”  She  has  her 
amusements,  too,  and  can  sing  and  play  and 
dance  sometimes  ;  she  is  fond  of  gossip,  and 
makes  and  receives  prodigious  calls.  The 
women  of  a  set  have  their  private  reunions,  to 
which  no  husband  dare  enter  ;  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  childishly  boisterous  and  joyous.  .  .  . 
The  children  naturally  learn  little  work,  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  women  among  whom  their  early 
years  are  spent.  In  truth,  it  is  little  of  any 
kifid  they  learn  at  home,  except  manners  and 
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the  rudiments  of  religion.  ...  In  manners, 
the  Egyptian  boy  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  is  singularly  graceful  and  courteous, 
and  his  deference  to  his  father  and  elders  is  a 
striking  feature  in  Egyptian  family  life.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  a  certain  formality  in  their  relations, 
parents  and  children  are  generally  strongly 
bound  together  in  love,  and  no  parent  fears 
poverty  or  an  infirm  old  age  while  there  is  a 
ton  to  work  for  him. — 

The  Cow-Tree. — Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his 
report  on  Kew  Gardens,  gives  a  sketch  of  a 
most  interesting  botanical  curiosity,  the  Palo 
de  vaca,  or  cow  tree.  This  tree  grows  in  for¬ 
ests  at  the  foot  of  certain  mountain  ranges  in 
Venezuela,  and  attains  a  height  of  luo  feet, 
and  frequently  the  trunk  reaches  to  70  feet 
without  a  branch.  The  remarkable  character¬ 
istic  of  the  tree  is  the  milk  which  exudes  from 
the  trunk  when  an  incision  is  made.  The  fla¬ 
vor  is  of  sweet  cream  with  a  slightly  balsamic 
taste,  but  it  is  very  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
the  composition  being  said  to  approach  very 
near  the  milk  of  the  cow.  From  the  fact  that 
the  milk  is  somewhat  glutinous  it  would  seem 
that  the  tree  is  of  the  caoutchouc  order.  Seeds 
which  have  been  sent  to  Bombay  and  the 
Colonies  are  said  to  be  thriving  well.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  an  example  of  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  traceable  in  nature  generally,  that 
this  cow-tree  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
native  of  a  country  where  milk-giving  animals 
were  formerly  totally  unknown. 

Balfe’s  “Maid  of  Artois.” — In  June,  1836, 
appeared  The  Maid  of  Artois,  the  bare  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which,  coupled  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Malibran’s  appearance  in  it,  created  an 
immense  sensation.  This  opera,  although  in¬ 
ferior  to  The  Siege  of  Kockelle,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  delight  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Special  praise  was  awarded  to  Mali¬ 
bran’s  aria,  “  With  rapture  dwelling,”  of  which 
an  amusing  anecdote  is  told.  The  present 
roHdo  finale  did  not  appear  originally,  but  was 
added  as  an  improvement  upon  the  first,  the 
notes  of  the  new  air  having  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  Balfe  as  he  lay  awake  thinking  of  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  committed 
them  to  paper,  and  by  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  as  Mr.  Kenney  tells.  Balfe,  all  impa¬ 
tience,  reached  Conduit  Street,  where  Malibran 
and  her  husband  then  resided.  De  Beriot  was 
practising  on  his  violin,  his  wife  was  in  bed 
and  asleep  in  her  carefully-darkened  room. 
Balfe  played  the  new  air  to  him,  and  he  was 
delighted.  Malibran  was  awakened  and  re¬ 
fused  to  rise.  The  old  rondo  was,  she  said,  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  not  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  In  vain  her  husband  urged  her  to 
rise,  and  lauded  the  superiority  of  the  new 


rondo.  She  was  obstinate,  and  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  But  De  Beriot  was  determined^ 
Since  the  mountain  would  not  come,  etc.  (you 
know  the  old,  old  saying).  Between  them 
Balfe  and  De  Beriot  carried  upstairs,  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  lady’s  bedchamber,  a 
small  cottage  piano.  The  window  shutters  and 
curtains  were  thrown  open  ;  the  bed-curtains 
drawn  aside,  despite  the  great  vocalist's  angry 
and  indignant  protests  ;  and  amid  her  vehe¬ 
ment  utterance  the  air  was  commenced,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  listen.  It  conquered, 
and  she  gave  in  her  adherence  with  as  much 
eager  glee  as  she  had  just  before  expressed  in¬ 
dignant  anger.  This  was  the  air  Balfe  heard 
the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine  whistling  so 
charmingly  when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg. —  Tinsleys' 
Afagasine. 

The  Causes  a.vd  Cure  of  Old  Age. — L. 
Langer  has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  human  fat  at  different 
ages.  He  6nds  that  infant  fat  is  harder  than 
that  of  adults  or  old  men,  that  there  are  oil 
globules  in  our  fat  but  none  in  that  of  babies  ; 
the  microscope  shows  one  or  two  oil  globules 
in  every  fat  cell  of  the  adult,  while  very  few 
have  fat  crystals.  The  fat  cells  of  the  infant 
contain  no  oil  globules,  and  nearly  every  cell 
contains  fat  crystals.  "  Infant  fat  forms  a 
homogeneous,  white,  solid,  tallow-like  mass, 
and  melts  at  45  deg.  C.,  white  adult  fat  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  room  separates  into  two  layers  ; 
the  lighter  and  larger  is  a  transparent  yellow 
liquid  which  solidifies  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  the  lower  layer  is  a  granular  crystal¬ 
line  mass  melting  at  36  deg.  C.  Infant  fat 
contains  6775  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid,  adult  fat 
Sq'Sa  Infant  fat  contains  28  97  per  cent,  of 
palmitic  acid,  against  8 '16  in  the  adult,  and 
3*28  of  stearic  acid  against  2  04.  These  latter, 
the  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  are  the  harder 
and  less  fusible,  while  the  oleic  acid  is  the  softer 
and  more  fusible,  constituent  of  fats.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  explain  the  reason  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  or  to  suggest  any  means  by  which  we 
may  reharden  or  repalmitize  our  fat,  and  thus 
regain  our  infantine  chubbiness.  Old  age  is 
evidently  due  to  changes  of  this  kind,  not  only 
of  the  fat,  but  also  of  the  other  materials  of  the 
body.  The  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  elixir  of  life,  the  “  aumm  potahile"  of  the 
alchemist,  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  the  next  to  ascertain  their  causes,  and 
then  to  remove  them.  If,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause, 
there  must  be  causes  for  the  organic  changes 
constituting  decay  and  old  age.  Remove 
these,  and  we  live  forever.  The  theory  is 
beautifully  simple. — Gentleman  s  Alagasine. 
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BELLS. 

In  makinft  bells  loudness  rather  than  pitch 
is  the  object,  as  the  sound  can  be  conveyed 
to  a  much  farther  extent  This  accounte  for 
the  enormous  weight  of  some  of  the  largest 
bells.  St.  Paul’s,  London,  weighs  13,000 
pounds,  and  the  bell  at  Antwerp  16,000 
pounds  ;  Oxford,  17,000  pounds  ;  the  bell  at 
Rome,  19,000  pounds  ;  Mechlin,  20,000  pounds  ; 
Burgess,  23,000  pounds  ;  York,  24,000  pounds  ; 
Cologne,  25,000  pounds ;  Montreal,  29,000 
pounds  ;  Erfurt,  30,000  pounds  ;  “  Big  Ben,"  at 
the  House  of  Parliament,  31.000 pounds  ;  Sens, 
34,000  pounds  ;  Vienna,  40,000  pounds  ;  Nov¬ 
gorod,  69,000  pounds  ;  Pekin,  1 39,000  pounds  ; 
Moscow,  141,000  pounds.  But  as  yet,  the 
greatest  bell  ever  known  is  another  famous 
Moscow  bell  which  was  never  hung.  It  was 
cast  by  the  order  of  Empress  Anne  in  1653. 
It  lies  broken  on  the  ground,  and  is  estimated 
to  weigh  443,872  pounds.  It  is  19  feet  high, 
and  measures  around  the  margin  64  feet. 

Russian  Newspapers. — The  total  number 
of  periodicals  published  in  Russia  last  year 
was  776,  of  which  197  appeared  in  St 
Petersburg  and  75  in  Moscow  ;  then  followed 
Warsaw  with  79,  Helsingfors  36,  Riga  23, 
Tiflis  21,  KiefI  so,  Odessa  19,  Kazan  and  Khar- 
koff  1 1  each.  Revel  9.  Of  the  272  published 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  249  arc  printed 
in  Russian,  9  in  German,  4  in  French,  2  each 
in  Latin  and  in  Hebrew, i  each  in  English,  in 
Polish,  in  Finnish,  and  in  Armenian.  Of  these, 
again,  only  131  are  entirely  free  from  offi¬ 
cial  supervision  ;  the  remaining  141  are  per¬ 
manently  subject  to  "preliminary  censure.’’ 
St.  Petersburg  has  19  dallies,  15  weeklies,  and 
63  monthlies.  The  largest  circulation  of  all  is 
said  to  be  71,000  copies;  the  second  largest 
only  25,000.  As  a  contrast  to  these  figures, 
Paris  alone  boasts  of  1291  periodicals,  of  which 
67  are  political  dailies. 

Largest  Revenue  Stamps. — The  stamps  of 
the  largest  denomination  used  under  the  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  system,  which  is  pretty  well  broken 
up  by  the  tarifl  bill,  were  for  $5000,  and  they 
were  used  to  stamp  $10,000,000  railroad  bonds. 
Of  course  they  were  not  called  for  every  day, 
but  there  was  an  actual  demand  for  them. 
The  $5000  stamp  was  two  inches  wide  and 
three  inches  long. 


New  Lighthouse  Lantern.  —  A  remark¬ 
able  lighthouse  lantern  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Exhibition  in  Dublin, 
but  owing  to  its  size  it  had  to  be  removed 
into  the  open  air.  It  is  intended  for  Mew 
Island,  an  important  point  near  Belfast, 
and  at  its  full  capacity  is  expected  to  give 
a  light  equal  to  2,500.000  candles,  visible  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  if  placed  at  the  proper 
elevation.  The  illuminating  agent  is  gas, 'con¬ 
sumed  in  specially  constructed  ring  burners 
(without  glass  chimneys),  which  are  said  to  be 
so  arranged  that  by  the  aid  of  lenses  the  power 
can  be  increased  in  murky  or  foggy  weather 
from  an  ordinary  light  of  the  first-class  to  the 
most  penetrating  beam  that  has  ever  been 
thrown  from  a  lighthouse  tower.  The  light 
requires  no  attention,  and  the  changes  in  its 
intensity  with  the  character  of  the  weather  are 
made  in  the  simplest  manner,  without  labor  or 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  lighthouse  keepers. 

Passenger  Elevators. — Vertical  travel,  by 
means  of  passenger  elevators,  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
first  one  went  into  operation  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  now  between  45,000  and 
Sofioo  are  in  constant  use.  New  York  alone 
having  15,000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
new  mile  of  railway  which  is  constructed,  a 
passenger  elevator  is  built.  The  travel  on 
them  is  enormous.  The  eight  elevators  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Building,  in  New  York,  carry- 
up  and  down  a  daily  average  of  20,000  people, 
while  several  thousand  per  diem  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  number  for  large  stores  and  hotels  in  our 
great  cities. 

A  Smart  Woman. — A  London  woman  re¬ 
cently  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Her  pocket-book  was  stolen  in  a  crowd,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  a  policeman  she  called  a  cab, 
drove  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  stopped 
payment  of  a  check  for  £10,  which,  with  some 
small  change,  was  all  that  the  purse  contained, 
and  drove  at  once  to  the  bank.  When  she  ar¬ 
rived  there  she  found  a  policeman  explaining 
to  an  astonished  looking  young  man  that  he 
must  wait  there  awhile,  as  they  expected  a 
lady.  He  will  wait  for  three  years  in  prison. 

Lord  Houghton  is  interested  in  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  in  Jamaica,  and  his  Florida  estate  con¬ 
tains  sixty  thousand  acres  in  oranges. 
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An  Instantaneous  Lighter. —  Such  in  a 
word  is  the  unique  apparatus  on  exhibition  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Poruble  Electric  Light  Co., 
33  Water  Street  Boston.  It  occupies  the  space 
of  only  five  square  inches  and  weighs  but  five 
pounds,  and  can  be  carried  with  ease.  The 
light,  or  more  properly  lighter,  requires  no  ex¬ 
tra  power,  wires  or  connections,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  any  part  can  be  replaced  at  small 
cost.  The  chemicals  are  placed  in  a  glass 
retort ;  a  carbon  and  zinc  apparatus,  with  a 
spiral  platinum  attachment,  is  then  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  a  battery,  and  the  light  is  ready. 
Tile  pressure  on  a  little  knob  produces  an 
electric  current  by  which  the  spiral  of  platinum 
is  heated  to  incandescence.  The  Portable  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Company  was  recently  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  f  100,000,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  The  usefulness  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  low  price  ($5)  will  no  doubt  result 
in  its  general  adoption.  Some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  of  the  State  are  identified 
with  this  enterprise.  In  addition  to  its  use  as 
a  lighter,  the  apparatus  can  also  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  burglar  alarm  and  galvanic- 
battery. — Boston  Transcript. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  when  the 
drinking-water  was  very  poor  and  scarce, 
Henry  L.  Goodwin,  of  East  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  angry  at  being  charged  half  a  dollar 
for  a  drink  for  his  oxen,  bored  eighty  feet  into 
his  own  town  lot,  and  established  a  free  drink¬ 
ing-fountain  for  all  passers-by.  For  other  uses 
he  sold  the  water,  which  proved  to  be  the  best 
on  the  coast,  for  a  cent  a  gallon,  and  realized  a 
fine  fortune  from  it. 

Marshal  Bazaine. — Ex-Marshal  Bazaine's 
name  is  once  more  in  the  mouths  of  the  French 
people.  Mile.  Regnier,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  his  sister,  died  recently,  leaving  some  rec¬ 
ords  to  show  that  Bazaine  was  the  son  of  a 
custom-house  officer  by  the  name  of  Regnier. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  and  in  1818  ran  oil  with 
a  detachment  of  Russian  soldiers  and  remained 
in  Russia  until  he  was  seventeen,  during  which 
time  he  had  been  carefully  trained  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  On  his  return  to  Alsace  his  father  wanted 
him  to  join  the  army,  but  be  ran  off  and  travel¬ 
led  with  a  German  circus  for  several  years.  He 
next  went  to  Africa  and  enlisted  in  the  foreign 
legion.  After  that  his  fortune  was  quickly 
made.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
that  he  changed  his  name  from  Regnier  to 
Bazaine. 

Ten  years  ago  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  who  now  has  a 
salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  was  learning 
a  mechanic’s  trade.  He  is  not  quite  thirty. 


Mr.  Winan’s  Mansion. — Two  hundred  men 
have  for  a  year  past  been  busy  building  the 
new  mansion  for  Mr.  Ross  R.  Winans  and 
family,  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  resemble 
a  French  chfteau,  is  five  stories  high,  and  cost 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Planting  Pine  Trees. — Four  acres  of 
pasture-land  were  sbwed  with  pine  cones  by 
Asabel  Jewett,  of  Winchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  only  cultivated  forest  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  contains  some  twenty-five  thousand 
trees,  measuring  from  eight  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter. 

Meissonier. — A  picture  by  Meissonier, 
measuring  only  six  by  four  inches.  “  Polichi- 
nelle,”  was  lately  bought  by  M.  Secreun,  a 
Parisian  amateur,  for  f  10,000.  He  is  to  receive 
$10,000  for  his  “  Les  Derniers  Moments  de  la 
Vie  de  Sainte  Genevieve,”,  which  is  in  hand 
for  the  Pantheon. 

Oil  Lands. — The  Tarr  farm,  in  Venango 
county.  Pa.,  has  been  sold  for  $6000.  Ehifing 
the  oil  excitement  in  1S65,  this  farm  was  valu¬ 
ed  at  $5,000,000.  _ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.) 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  (Leisure  Moment 
Series,  No.  4.)  By  M.  A.  M.  Hoppus.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  Co,  ismo,  paper,  304 
pp.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  AdmiraVs  IVard.  (Leisure  Moment 
Series,  No.  3.)  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  Co.  lamo,  478  pp. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Home  Gymnastics  :  Art  of  Swimming,  etc. 
By  Prof.  T.  J.  Hartelius,  M.D.  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  Swedish  original,  by 
special  permission  of  the  author,  by  C.  Sop- 
vino.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co. 
l3mo,  cloth,  94  pp.  Price,  60  cents. 

Gatherings  foom  an  Artist's  Portfolio  in 
Borne.  By  James  E.  Freeman.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.  Large  izmo,  cloth,  357  pp. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War;  The  Blochade 
and  the  Cruisers.  By  J.  R.  SoLEY.  New 
York :  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  Large  i2mo, 
cloth,  257  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Works  of  F.  Huidekoper.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  David  G.  Francis.  8vo,  cloth.  Price, 

$4.50. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  Index,  1872-1882. 
New  York;  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Large  8vo, 
169  pp.  Price,  $1. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restore,  the  energy  lost  by  Nerroasness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail* 
ing  memory  ;  and^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  ffiw  vitality  to  tM  intuffleient  bodily  or  mental  grovih  of  children,  prevents  fre^tUnett,  and 
gives  aviet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  beUer  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Phyddans 
have  prescribed  (KK),000  packages.  Wr  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  6G4  &  666  Sixth  Avenae,  New  York. 

Imperial  Cards,  Pnrtahlo 

N  DOLURS  PER  DOZEN.  I  Ml  I  Ml  llll 

BY  ROCKWOOL,  ..  . 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST.  L  I Q  flif  i*  I O 

Mr.  Rockwood  pn-Minal  ril^llll  III 

atlfntiofi  to  the  poainti  of  Kitten  ■  no  w#  A  ■  ■  ww 

from  S  to  4  o'clock  dailv 


SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE. 

Bjr  John  Cowan,  M.D.  400  pagea,  SOO  illaatrationa.  An 
Inraloabla  gaitta  for  tbe  married,  or  those  contemplating 
marriage,  valnable  16  page  deacriptiva  circular  sent 
flee,  by  J.  8.  OOILVIK  A  CO.,  31  Koee  St,  New  York. 


Wei  De  Meyers 

CATARRH 

CURE 

Dr.  Wei  D«  Meyer’a  Catarrh  Care  la  an  abco- 
lute  Care  for  this  terrible  and  loathsome  disease. 
Cases  which  have  resisted  other  remedies  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  have  yielded  to  this 
treatment  in  a  few  weeka. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’s  Catarrh  Care  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  Mail  or  Kxpreas  at  our  expense  on 
receipt  of  Sl.OO  for  One  Package  or  S5.00 
for  Six  Packages,  also  sold  by  Diuggists. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’s  " Illnatrated  Treatise” 
on  the  canses,  conaeqnences  and  cure  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  diaeaaes,  will  be  mailed  free  on  yoor 
reqneat. 

D.  B.  Dxwet  a  Co.,  18S  Fulton  8t.,  N.  T. 


PRICE  S5.00. 


A  scientillc  and  economical  apparatns  tot  lighting  for 
Home,  Btulnese,  Office,  Mining,  and  Mannfactnring 
pnrpoaea.  Complete  In  ItaMf.  The  Electric  Cur¬ 
rent  being  produced  by  chemical  action.  This  appa* 
ratns  by  our  adjostmenU,  for  which  we  make  extra 
chargM,  can  be  uapted  to  uae  as  a  Bnrglar  Alarm,  Med¬ 
ical  mttery,  Cul  Bell,  or  for  Antomatic  Electric  Gaa 
Lighting.  Our  burglar  alarm  it  so  constructed  that  the 
intruder  ia  immediately  confronted  with  a  light  and  a 
bell  alarm  at  the  same  instant.  Reliable  agents  wanted 
all  over  tbe  conntrv.  Kncloee  stamp  for  circnlar. 
PORTABLE  electric  LIGHT  CO.,  M  Water  Street, 
Boston.  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
December,  1H8S. 

“  A  PortaU*  BUetrie  lAghUr  for  |S  U  beino  exten- 
siMfy  told  Ay  <A<  PorlabU  latctrie  JAght  Oo.,  ^  2R  Water 
Sfrett,  BotioH.  Bit  an  teonomical  and  toft  omparatut 
for  lighting  for  home  and  tnuinett  purpottt."—aoitntific 
Atntriean.lftw  York,  Decembtr  16,  1881. 
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UiLAMB.  59  amlieSt.,N.  Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY, 
snunro  iilvxs  coniinnoH  ms,  xtc. 

»AN»HI>«  iw  ULiT^ and  OOCD,  M  lACH^ 

Send  for  Ciroulnr. 


m 


BSTABU8HKD  M40. 
IMPBOTKD  FIKLD,  HABIHl,.  OPUa 
AND  TOrBISrS  BLAKAKK. 
SpecUdeaudEve-OleMM.  Artificial  Hnmai 
Byaa.  U.  WALbBTXIN,  Optklaii.  41  Unkn 


_ *7' 

Aquara,N.T.  Catalofcnaa  mailed  by  aocloflag  aump- 
Hig^t  award!  from  all  tba  World’!  Exhibition!. 


ImrALXD  BscTLxirnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  , 


Bead  for 

Cireelar  Ao 
C«w  XBW 


$5  to  $20 

SriNao.N  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


$66 


a  week  In  roar  own  town.  Term!  and  B5  outfit 
free.  Addreen 

If  .r  T'ortl.nd  Malar 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 

Handy-Book  of  Synonymes 

OP  WORDfi  n«  OBMBKAL  C8B. 


GOL^ 

PEN*^ 

PBBClIrB,  HOI.DBR8,  CA8BA,  BTC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 


A  GOLD  PEN  AND  KTTBBER  HOLDER,  conlaln- 
inf  Ink  for  pareral  daya'  wrlUng.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  pocket  Alwaya  ready  for  nae.  A  luxury  to  peraoaa 
who  care  to  preaarra  their  Indlridnality  In  writing. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sand  for  Prioa-Uat.  Oar  Oooda  are  eold  by  firat-claaa 
dealara. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PREACHER. 

Aeratawa  by  fAa  wiaaf  jrmiweiM  Cleryyaaaa  fw 
Awiartea  frwm  SS9S  to  184t. 
coHPBienie 

[40  Volnmes  and  orer  500  Anthon. 

Thia  work  la  now  oat  of  print,  and  only  two  aeu  are 
for  aala.  Price,  $40.  Addreaa 

X.  R.  PXLTOX,  25  Bond  Street,  Bew  Tork. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


MARGFUKRITE  ” 

▲HD 


WOHDfio 

Inralnabla  to  all  letter-writera  and  those  who  deairo  to 
expreaa  themselTes  correctly. 


Address  X.  X.  PXLTOX,  Pnbliaher, 

BJ  Baad  St.,  AToto  York. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

ALLIBOMPN  BICTIORABI  af  PBOME  O^COTATIORS. 
By  8.  Ait»tih  Allibokx,  LL.D.  With  indexc!.  8»o, 
extra  cloth,  $4.90. 

ALLIBOBB’8  BICTIOHABT  OP  POETICAL  OrOTA* 

tlons.  By  8.  Auariw  AujaoKB,  LLJ>.  with  In- 
dexaa.  8to,  extra  cloth,  $4.90. 

LIPPINCOTT'8  PROHOCNCmS  OIZfCTTEER  OP  THl 
World.  A  complate  OaoKraphical  Dictionary.  Rt- 
aiaad  KdltUm  of  1880.  H'iM  SvfjtUmentaTy  T<Mm. 
>060  pagaa.  Imperial  8ro,  sheep,  $12 
LIPPINCOrrS  PBONOCXCINfl  BIOOBAPHICAL 
Dlctionarr.  Containliw  Complete  and  Conciie  Bi¬ 
ographical  Sketches  of  the  laninent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Conntriea.  By  i.  Thomai,  A.M.,  X.D. 
Imperial  8to,  iheep,  $10 ;  2  toIs.,  cloth,  $20. 

For  aala  by  K.  R.  PKLTON, 

98  Bond  Slroot,  Bow  Tork, 


“  OPHELIA  ” 


Thene  beautiful  engfravinira  have  lately  ap- 
red  in  the  Edeetie  Magaxine,  and  have  now 
n  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  iuclud- 
mg  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  )X)rt- 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  Hoc  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  sod 
price  that  can  compare  witli  tliem.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Pries,  50  oento  onek,  or  $1  tho  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R,  TELTOX,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


Edectie  Magatine  Adp«rtts§r, 


Eczema,  Tetters,  Hamors,  Pimples.  Diseases 
ef  Hair  and  Scalp,  Inflammation,  Eruptions, 
Ulcers,  ItchinfTs,  all  vanish  by  use  of 

DR.  O.  W.  RSNSON’S 

SKIN  CURE. 

It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft,  and  smooth  ; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  best 
toilet  dressing  IN  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put 
up,  TWO  bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of 
lx>th  internal  and  external  treatment. 

All  first-class  druggists  have  it.  Price  ♦I 
per  package. 


KIDNEY-WORTi 


HAS  BEEN  PROVED 
Th«  SUREST  OURS  for 

KIDNEY  DISUSES. 

Horn  a  Im.  teokor  .dla»d«raduriii«la<tL 
oM*  that  yoa  aia  a  vloUaW  THOT  DO  NOT 


oaf  tnai  yon  ata  a  ■nawmr  TBDir  DC 
HXBiTani  DM  KiDrar-wonT  at 
Idrootata  raeommand  lU  and  It  wUl  apeedUy 
ovwoom.  tha  illaaaaa  and  raatnra  healthy  action. 

It  Is  a  SURB  CURS  tor  all 

DISEASES  of  the  LIVER. 

It  has  apaeiao  aatton  on  thia  moat  iminatant 
organ,  anaWlBg  It  to  throw  off  toriddity  and  In- 
aotioa,  tha  haalthy  aaaratlon  of  the 

Bile,  and  bj  kaai^ng  tha  bowela  infiraaoondl- 
ttoa,  aShfiMng  ita  ras^itar  diaohar,^. 

KWAlowIn  If  Tonara  anffkrlngftom 
Ivl  d  I  Cl  ■  I  Cl  ■  hATB  UM 

are  bUlooa,  djapaptlo,  or  oonatlpatad,  Kidnay- 
Wort  wUlanraly  rallaraand  qnidclT  oora. 

In  tha  Spring,  to  olaanaa  tha  Bjatasi,  arary 
ooaphonld  taka  a  thorongh  ooona  of  It 

I  aHIaS  Bor  oomplalnts  peouUarto 
^ClVIlPOa  your  wx.  snohaa  pain  and 
waaknaaata,  KIDNXz-WOBT  U  anauTpaaaod, 
aa  it  will  aot  promptlT  and  aalhly. 

Zither  Sex.  uoontinanoa,  retention  of  nrlna, 
hrlakdnatorropj  dapoailB.  and  doll  dragging 
pains,  all  spaadiiy  plaid  to  ita  enmtlva  power. 

rVTt  Aot.  at  thaaams  tlaaa on  tha  KIDNZT8, 
LIVZB  AND  BOWZIB. Jn  Bor  OonaUpatton, 
PUaa,  or  Bhamnatiam  it  is  a  iini  iiianant  oora. 
SOLD  RV  DRUOOISTS.  Fries  SI.  (M) 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Kamiuss  and  ft  'I' If  U.  RKSl'  andMoaTSoo* 
ALL  who  Mek  A  •*  Bj  nrj^  1  bomical  And 


’0  SELKCT 
FLAVORS 


Parr,  Klrh,  Flavoring  Kbetrac/ji  of  ('hnlcrat  Kralta. 
I'aaqaalled  la  Urlicloa.  Parllr  aadOrrat  Ktrea.ih. 

Send  one,  two.  three  or  flve 
dollara  fur  a  retail  box.  by  ex* 
premv  of  the  bs*t  candie.  in 
the  World,  put  np  In  handsome 
boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Suiu 
ahle  for  Prewnta.  Try  It  ooee. 

Address  C.  P.  flVNTHER,  ConfeeUeaer, 
78  IllsdlsoN  St.,  ('l•icl•sro, 


A  NOTED  BUT  ITNTrrT.ED  WOUAM. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Oioba.] 


Nwsri.  Zif itors  .*— 

The  shore  Is  a  good  Ukeneti  of  Mrs.  LytHaZFIak- 
ham,  of  Lyaa,  Naan,  who  shore  all  othar  Lomaa  beings 
aaajrbs  tmthfally  oaUodttie“DearPrleDdof  WoMn,** 
aa  aoBM  of  her  oorroepondents  lore  to  eaU  her.  Bha 
S  aealowly  darotad  to  her  work,  which  is  the  ooteoBO 
of  a  Ufe-stady,  and  is  obUged  to  keep  Sz  lady 
asriatants.  to  help  her  aaswertbe  large  eorreapowitaiee 
which  dally  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  speclst 
burden  of  snffering,  or  Joy  at  release  from  It.  Her 
Tcgetable  Compound  isa  medlcina  for  good  and  not 
era  porpoaea.  I  hare  personally  inrestlgated  It  and 
amwoldled  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  aeeount  of  it*  proren  merits.  It  Is  reoommnided 
and  preaeribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  oonatry. 
One  aayat  “It  works  like  a  charm  and  aarcs  much 
pain.  It  win  cure  entirely  tho  worst  form  of  falUng 
of  the  ntema,  LcucorrhcBa,  irregular  and  painful 
lleii8lnation,anOrariiui  Troubles,  Innammatlon  and 
Cleantlon,  Floodtnga,  all  IHsplacenteBts  and  the  eon* 
sequent  spinal  weakness,  and  is  espedally  adapted  to 
the  Change  of  Life.” 

It  piimsatia  srery  portion  of  the  system,  «rwi  gtrea 
new  Ufe  and  rigor.  It  remorea  falntneas,  Oatuleney, 
destroys  all  craring  for  stimulante.  and  relieres  weak* 
nem  of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Kerrons  Prostration,  General  DebUlty,  SeeplemBCSS, 
Depreaiioa  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  caaslBC  pain,  sreight  and  baokacha,  la  alsrays 
permanently  cured  by  Its  use.  It  srlU  at  an  times,  and 
under  aU  cirenmatances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  Uw 
that  goreras  the  female  rystem. 

It  coats  only  fL  per  battle  or  six  for  $5. ,  and  is  said  by 
dmgglsti.  Any  sdrlce  required ss  to  special  eases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  bars  baen  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  nea  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  ba 
obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Maea. 

For  Sidney  Complaint  of  either  lex  this  compound  la 
nnmrpaased  aa  abundant  testimonials  show, 

“Mrs.  Plnkham’s  User  PilU,’*aays  one  writer,  “are 
the  best  in  the  world  tor  the  cure  of  Oonstlpatioci, 
Bnioasaeas  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Pnrlfler  works  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  bklB  fair 
to  sqnal  the  Compound  in  ite  popularity. 

AU  must  respect  her  as  aa  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  Is  to  dogood  to  othem 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  CD  Bn.  A.  M.  D 


JOSEPH  f^lLLOn^ 
^  STEEL^PENSa 

IlJjhlkl/  at  home.  Men,  Women,  Boys,  and 
11/ 1 1  K  lA  niakc  10c.  toZian  h<iur.  New  biis- 
■  I  1 1  III  II  inesa;  never  advertised;  no  peddling;  no 
li  miB  humbug.  The  Mvrrrt  revealed  and  JS 
namplrsj  worth  (.I.  hi  onmm>  nee  work  on,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  MASON  A  CO.,  MoHtpelivr,  yermoHi. 


Oold  Medal,  Parts,  t878. 

The  Favorite  Number^  303,  404,  332, 
351 ,  1 70,  and  his  other 


Sold  throuBtiout  the  woH^ 


Fsict  Ewecaa.  Mmmw  tsee  tm  ess  OM  SailM  reeaevd. 

andjwOevden.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON  Anil  Arbor,  Mlch.^ 


L 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adverlher. 


PEARLS  i'r  mouth! 


;  ^  b0  witMjffst  them  if  they  coet  %1  a  ;#i7. 

j  7%ey  ewred  me  <f  neuralgia  i3f  nine  yeare'  etanding.**— 
I  Jossru  Sntdrb,  PBxtona,  Pa.,  Jan.  80,  18H0. 


CELERY  l,CHAMOMIL£:  PiLLS.i 

A0t  ^mrPM*ro  Kx^mxmmiy  TO  time  li 
AAm  tnu.  eimm  M£ADACHE>>^MtKmotHf 

^^Ea/tALGI4.R£RY0USNE5S  jrj 

dyspepsia  .  £ 


wkick  rea^rs  th«  te«tk  vuin,  the  vaoM  bo«t 
ud  the  breath  swcrr.  It  theroayhljr  reaMvea 
tartar  IVaai  the  teeth  aad  preeeata  decar. 
SOLB  BT  BRVOeUTS. 


SlBplSll’St™ 

^  FAILS^>  ^  Spatmty  Cont^- 

>1008,  Falling 
SidbMM,st.Vitiis 
w  a*  Dance,  AkoM- 

MlttA  I  ing,  SgphllliM, 

Scrofula,  King* 
y  C  P  y  E  Fva,  Ugly  Blood 
^  "  Disemaes,  Dytpep- 

J  I'  'F'l  I  r~l — rn  v.*^>  Nervouaneat, 

I  CIOINIQIIliEIRIOIR T''‘^  Headathe, 

\  \  1  1^1  1111  /^pbeeniaflrn, 

Kertou*  Wtalcnett,  Brain  Worry,  Blood  Sort*, 
Biliouanesa,  Coitioentu,  NerrouaProatration, 
Kidney  TnmUm  and  Irrtjgvlaritiet.  f  1.50. 
Haatrle  TeaUMealala. 

“Samaritan  Nervine  it  dolus  wondenh*' 


NERVE 


“Samaritan  Nervine  it  dolus  wonderm  ' 

Dr.  J.  O.  McLemnln,  Alexander  City,  Ala. 
“1  feel  it  my  dnty  to  recommend  it.'* 

Fir.  D.  F.  Langblin,  Clyde,  Kantaa. 
“Itemed  where  phyeirtane  failed.*' 

Bev.  J.  A.  Edle,  Beaver.  Pa. 
j^Cemapdadehce  freely  ahawered.^h 

TEE  DR.  S.  i.  RICH10ID1ED.  C0..  ST.  JOSEpI  10. 

At  Draariata.  C.  H.  Critteatoa,  Afant,  5.  T. 
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:AUTY  &  FRAGRi 

:o: - ;o: - ;o:t*:oI - ;o: 

RE  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  M( 

iVNCEL 

: - to: - K> 

)UTH  BY 

They  contain  no  opiuni,  quinine,  or  other  harmful 
drug,  and  are  highly  recommended. 


PARKER’S 

GIXGEB  TONIC 

Thcr^lanng  action  of 
this  deliciout  I  onic  upon 
^  digestive  apparatus  and 
Us  rapid  absoepoon  into  the 
blood  give  it  a  wonderful 
ir.itlve  power.  It  stimu. 
tes  eye^  organ  loheahh- 
ful  activity,  expels  all  hu¬ 
mors  and  invigorates  every 
6bre,  without  intoxicating. 
There  is  positively  no  incth- 
MB  nMKRiM  so  eilicient  in  curing 

PaRKF R  \  headache,  iheu- 

•  WllUhll  W  iiiati...m  and  disorders  aris- 
IIhID  DAICAM  ’"S  from  diminished  vitaU 

nAIn  DALoAin.  ity.  ir  yon  are  suffering 

The  best,  cleanest  and  from  bod  cough,  overwork, 
most  economical  hairdres-  oranjrdiseaK  Parker’sCin- 
.ing.  K^(ailsm«tore 

youthful  color  and  beauty  strength  restorer  yoh  can 
to  gray  or  &ded  hair.  use.  Hiacox&Co.,  N.Y. 

me.  A  $1,  atawhfih  bwIIbI— ■  laefvaavlaf  bayinf  $1  dse. 


t^T^B^unerin^rit^Catarrt^rBron^ 
chitit  WHO  earnestly  desire  relief,  i  can 
furnish  a  msans  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
Hlve  Cura.  A  Homa  Trealment.  Ro 
charge  for  consuSaSon  by  mall. 
hleTreatiaoFree.  Certificates  from  Doc¬ 
tors,  Lawyers.  Ministera.  Business-men. 

■\  idr.  s  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  Ohio- 

TRAVEL  TO  ELROPE! 

Eatimatea  of  Coht  for  Tours  to  any  part 
of  Europe  aud  the  Orient. 

TICKETS  ISSl  KDand  RELIABLE  INFORM.\TIOX 
CHEERFLLLY  GIVEN.  Special  arrangements  for 
eacorted  partita  to  foreign  lands.  Full  imrticulara  in 
monthly  Travtl,  with  maps,  aeutyVwe.  AadreM 
AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  TRAVELLERS  iBUREAV, 
163  Broadwat,  Nkw  York. 

C.  A.  BAnATTOXI,  Manmger. 


EBrT]rYdt.i.’M  Tirr^M  r.DAVi.’BiHBi 

LDREDCE 


BOOKS  on  BUILOING,  Painting,  Dec- 

orating,  etc.  For  my  eightv  page  Illnatrated  Cat¬ 
alogue,  address,  enclosing  three  &-cent  etampe, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  •  Attor  PUee,  Kew  Turk. 


■SBHIiilHBnililK.nn 


^;y*i»'HiN&TOH\. 
*  \w;w  JGRSEv/  ’ 
*  ,y'r: 

Eta 


If  yon  will  remit  me  l&V  and 
the  annexed  Coupon  within  !• 
daya  from  the  date  hereof.  I  will 
box  and  ship  you  thia  onran  with 
or^n  bemm,  liook,  etr.,  exactly 
the  name  as  1  xe  1  for  dMS.  You 
should  order  immediatet)-.  and 
in  DO  case  later  than  IV  daya 


n  and  $&•  in  cash  by  Bank  Draft, 

,  Kofirister^  Letter,  Express  Pre- 
ronr  Bank,  If  forwarded  wltUa 

_ j  thia  Conpon  for  VB4.  as  part  payment  on  my  ('clelirstol 

book,  ete.,proridin«r  the  cash  balance  or  ^9  aooompanlee  this  cou- 
ipted  bUl  in  full  for  tW,  and  box  and  ship  you  the  Orpan  Just  as  It  is  adTertised, 
Money  refund^  with  interest  from  the  date  of  remittance  if  not  as  represented 
tSitrned)  X>,A.mSIXj  V. 


I  I  ^B  On  receipt  of  this  Coupe 

IW  Post  Offloe  Money  Ordei 

n^ow^KlSSiwwBMSipH?  paid,  or  by  Cneck  upon 
days  from  tb  ■  Hate  here, if,  I  cereby  agree  to  aooep 
14  Htsp  hM  Parlor  Itrgao.  with  bend  ' 
mn;  and  I  will  send  you  a  receii 
Fully  warranted  for  u  yeara  : 


FREIGHT  PREPAID.  As  a  furtlisr  induoemeat  for  you,  [prortded  you  order  immediately,  within  the 
10  days],  I  agree  to  prepay  flight  on  the  aoore  organ  to  l^ur  nearest  railroad 
f  r»-lght  station,  any  point  east  of  the  Missl^ppl  Klrer,  or  that  far  on  any  going  west  of  It.  nit  is  a  rare  sppsr* 
tstiliy  to  place  an  instrument,  as  it  were,  at  year  very  daar,  all  freight  prepaid,  at  asaaBtaetarcr's  wholesale 
prices.  Order  aswi  aothlag  saved  by  earreapaadeare. 

Iinwi#  TO  ORDER  Enclosed  And  •59.0V  for  Organ.  I  bare  read  your  statement  In  this  advertlse- 

”,  - ,  ^ — i^r  ment  and  I  order  one  on^eondTUon  that  it  most  prove  exactly  as  represented  in  every 

particular,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money,  with  interest 
from  the  very  moment  1  forwarded  It,  at  six  per  eenv.aeoording  to  your  offer.  ^PBc  very  partlealar  te  give 
>amr.  Past  Ofltoe,  Caaaty,  Ktate,  Freight  Vtatiaa,  aad  aa  what  Kallraad.  tVBe  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft, 
P.  O.  Money  Order,  Kegiatersd  Letter,  Express  prepaid,  or  by  Bank  Cheek.  Yon  may  accept  by  telegraph  on  last  day 
and  remit  ny  mail  on  that  day,  whhA  wiu  ssenre  this  special  offer.  I  desire  this  magnlnoent  Instrument  introdaced 


It»  tneritft  are  eimjtiicitfff  perfection  of  actioUf  and  eheapnens. 

Endorsed  by  every  one  who  hae  ever  need  it. 

We  have  liundreda  of  unsolicited  testimonials  coming  from  persons  wbo  are 
constantly  using  the  pen. 

-TRY  ITI- 


THE  KERNER  8TYL0GRAPHIC  PEN  CO., 

2S  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


The  barrel,  euleanited  rubbtr ;  writing-point  and  needle,  ptaiina  nttoyed  %tUh 
iridium  ;  mountings,  18A.  gold  plate. 

The  pen  is  always  ready  for  use  without  the-  necessity  of  unscrewing  an  air 
cap,  and  while  the  ink  flows  freely  it  will  not  leak  or  drip  from  the  point. 

But  the  moH  important  feature  w  the  exceedingly  lots  vrire  of  the  Kemer  Pen, 
which  putt  within  the  reach  of  every  jterton  a  ftrtt-clait,  dumble,  and  convenient  writ¬ 
ing  intfrument. 

They  can  always  be  repointed  at  nominal  cost. 


No  desk  outfit  is  complete  without  at  least  two  of -the  Kerner  Stylographic 
PENS;  one  for  writing  fiuidi  and  the  other  for  red  inki 


It  it  UHdemiuHlt  the  tnlu  perfect  Stytographie  Pen  ever  produced.  Hear  <•»  mind 
that  the  $t.OO  Pen  it  at  good  at  the  heet.  The  price  differt  only  In 
proportion  to  the  ornamentation. 


IT  18  THE  BEST  RLXIIVG  PEX  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ASZ  YOUS  STATIONiE  POE  IT, 


and  should  he  not  have  it,  send  Post-oflBce  Money  Order  or  Registered  I.etter  to  our 
address,  and  receive  one  by  return  mail.  Inclow  10  cents  fur  registratiun,  as  we 
cannot  be  responsible  for  pens  sent  in  the  regular  mails. 


Address 


$1  00 
1  as 

1  SO 
8  00 
1  SO 


3  “  SngTared . 

8  “  Gold  Mounted, . 

4  “  Entire  Gold  Cap, . 

5  **  Mottled,  used  principally  for  ruling,  . 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


It  is  constructed  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  being  devoid  of  the  com 
plications  which  exist  in  old  styles,  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  has  no 
springs  to  be  afiected  by  the  action  of  the  ink.  The  needle  is  rigidly  fixed  to  a 
fUriblc  air-tube  extending  entirely  through  the  barrel.  It  is  a  convenient  shape, 
holds  more  ink  than  any  other  Stylographic  Pen,  and  is  made  of  the  best  and  must 
durable  materials. 


We  warrant  every  pen  to  be  made  ef  the  following  non-corrosive  substances ; 


EeUdie  Magaaine  Advartuar, 


NEW  AND  TALUABLE  BOOKS. 


HOME  aYMNASTICS. 

For  the  PreserrAtion  and  Restoration  of  Health  in  Children  and  Young  and  Old  People  of  Both 
Sexes.  With  a  Short  Method  of  Acquiring  the  Art  of  Swimming.  By  Prof.  T.  J.  Hartelius, 
M.D.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  Swedish.  By  C.  Ldrvuto.  With  81  Illustra¬ 
tions.  12mo,  flexible  cloth  covers,  60  cents.  ' 

“Its  dirsctions  are  sminenUy  practical,  and  if  followed  ayatematically  woald,  without  doubt,  result  in  great 
good  to  any  one-man,  woman,  om  child." — PMUadtipHa  Pret*.  * 

*‘ A  practical  manual  of  eaaj  gymnastics  for  persona  of  all  ages.  The  physiological  effects  of  every  movement 
are  explained,  and  the  diagrams  and  directions  make  the  volume  very  plain  and  useful.”— Aric  York  World. 

“  It  Is  an  admirable  little  book,  and  deserves  to  be  known  by  those  to  whom  their  health  is  a  valuable  consider¬ 
ation." — BrooklYn  EagU. 

HEGEL. 

By  Prof.  Edward  Cairo,  Glasgow.  With  Portrait.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.25.  Being  the 
Secenth  toltime  of  "  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers.’'  Edited  by  William  Knight, 
LUD. 

“  TTie  subject  has  never  been  treated  in  so  comprehensive  and  clear  a  manner  in  onr  language.”— i%Ua<fa/p*la 
Etening  BuUrtim. 

THE  BELLE  O’  BECKET'S  LANE. 

An  American  Novel.  By  John  Be\ttt.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  This  is  a  new,  fresh,  and  very  Interesting  story."— A.  Zoult  Bepubliean. 

"  It  is  full  of  Interest.”— AwSon  Eve/Ung  TVamerlpt. 

IN  SANCHO  PANZA’S  PIT. 

By  Mrs.  B.  Sim  Cunningham,  author  of  "  For  Honor’s  Sake.”  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  This  novel  is  one  of  nnnsnsl  power  and’artistic  merit.  It  deals  with  human  passions  In  a  masterly  manner, 
presentiiw  higher  ideals  of  men  and  manners  than  we  are  likely  to  discover  in  the  eve^-day  walks  of  life,  and  yet 
they  are  Just  such  types  of  persons  as  this  century  might  and  should  pniduce.”- Aim  York  Home  Journal. 

“  A  bright,  readable  story,  of  good  plot,  and  Interesting  from  first  page  to  last.”— Am  Orleans  Piemgune. 


WILL  BE  BEADT  MAT  »: 

“  OUIDA’S” 

LAST  AND  GREATEST  NOVEL, 

WANDA,  COUNTESS  VON  SZALRAS. 

By  “Oulda,**  author  of  Strathmore,”  “  Under  Two  Flags,”  “Moths,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth 
extra,  $1.25  ;  16mo,  neat  paper  cover,  40  cents. 

In  this  new  novel  “  Ouida"  displays  to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  power  as  a  writer  which  has  ranked  her 
among  the  greatest  authors  of  the  day.  The  publishers  venture  to  pronounce  “  Wanda"  the  best  and  most  absorb¬ 
ing  novel  that  has  yet  emanated  from  her  pen. 

AN  UGLY  HEROINE. 

A  Novel.  By  Christine  Faber.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.60. 

A  novel  of  domestic  life,  the  scene  of  which  is  partly  laid  in  the  fashionable  society  of  New  Tork,  partly  in  a 
■mall  neighboring  village,  with  a  stirring  plot  and  many  well-drawn  characters. 


*•*  Eor  eaUUng  all  Bookeellert,  or  will  de  sent  Ay  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  gf  the  price  bg 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUtistration. 


Beautifullj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Mgazine  during  past 
years,  and  emltraeing  portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguiehed  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISIN' a- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety.' 


PORTRAITS. 


I  HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


ABEAHAK  UNCOLl. 
HORACE  OREELET. 
WILUAM  C.  BRTAITT. 
WILLIAM  M.  EYARTS. 
H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
BATARD  TATLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COHOR. 

CHAS.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEN. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 


CONGRESS  OF  YIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRYING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
YAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  YOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER'GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 


The  ensrsvings  are  nnmbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  In  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In. 
dicate  the  O^ree  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOxlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
furnish  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  dfty  engravings. 


Eafraringt  10  oenta  eaah,  or  $740  par  100, 

S  KsgraTiugi,  -  •••••$060 

IS  Engravingt,  ......100 

PortfoUoB, . .  aaoh  60 


Portfolio  and  16  Engraving*, 
“  “  26  “ 

U  M  5Q  ti 


$1 

8 

4 


^^We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  porehaser  can  select  for 

'  Send  pontage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap.book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  esntre-uble. 

c;A.i'A.i..oouEei  heiy'X’  rro  a.iyy  a.x>i>i4I::sh. 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


s  s  s 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 
BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsire. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tiib  Publisher  of  the  EChECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  years  from  18T0  to  1880  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  EChECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopssdia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  diguac 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  Lxrand  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  noftee,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

23  Bond  Street^  New  York. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AftSttTSD  sy  OCSTlNCUtSNED  MEMURA  OT  THB^VAL  COLLEGES  OT  rNYSIOAItt 
AMD  SUEGEOMS.  LOMDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  wtw  prepared  e^ecially  for  family  use 
hj  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  suojected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conlitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  np  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drngs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  us^  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

fWThe  FAMILY  MEDICAL  OUJDE  i»  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public, 

{Testimony  of  Mrr.  Brabsby.) 

**  Of  eoane,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  7&«ht,  we  have  had  nnmeroaa  eaeee  of  illneae 
inddental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  haa  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  ainiplj  iuvaluaUe.’* — 
lin.  B&asset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Taeht  “  Sunbeam” 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

VrtSOI^T>  ONlLi'S  II Y  SUBSCniP'I'ION. 

R  can  be  had  of  our  agenU,  or  uhore  tee  have  no  agerde  tf  vsU  be  supplied  on  appUeation  to 
(Ae  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Cofrfes,  address 

B,  B.  PBLTON  S  CO,,  Publishers, 
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THIRD  EDITIOK,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

or 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  REV.  T.  W.  MOORE. 


This  U  ncoKnlsed  u  the  beat  ••id  moat  practlca]  ipide  to  Oranfa  Cnltnra  that  baa  jrat  appaarad  In  thta  coantir. 
Mr.  Biahop,  Preiudanl  of  tha  Fruit  Qrowera'  Aaaaciauon  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  flneat  grovea  In  the 
Hlate,  aaya :  “  It  contalna  all  the  Information  neceaeary  for  aucceact."  Mr.  Qreenleaf,  of  Jackaonrllla,  who  ta  Im- 
proriag  ona  of  the  laiyeat  wild  grovea  in  the  State,  aaya  :  “  The  book.  If  I  could  have  bad  it  one  year  ago,  would 
Mve  caved  me  $1000.”  _ 


IL 

••  m. 

••  IV. 
•*  V. 
•*  VL 
“  VIL 

•  vni. 

"  II. 
“  X. 
••  XI. 

••  xn. 

*•  XIII. 
“  XIV. 
••  XV. 

For 


COrVTEMTH. 


The  Proflt  of  Orange  Orowing. 

Of  the  Several  Metboda  of  Plating  Orange 
Orovea. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bnddcd. 

Orovea  from  Tianaplanted  Sour  Stumpa. 
Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Hndding. 

On  selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove. 

The  Advantagee  of  Partial  Foreat  Shelter. 
*’  The  Float  Line  '*  and  “  The  Orange  Belt.” 
The  Effect  of  Float  on  Plaata. 
Tranralantlng. 

The  Diatanca  Apart. 

Cultivation. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pruning. 


Chapter  XVI. 
••  XVIL 
“  XVIIL 
“  XIX. 


••  XX. 

“  XXL 
“  XXIL 

“  xxni. 

“  XXIV. 
“  XXV. 


Fertillcing. 

Sjmiea,  Varietlea,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Inaecu  Damaging  to  the  Orai^ 
Tree— TbeNaturaTEnemleaof  ancb  In- 
aecta,  and  the  Remediea  to  be  Applied. 

Diaeaaea  to  which  the  Orange  Ttm  and 
Fruit  are  Liable,  and  their  Bemediee. 

Ruet  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Cropa  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
Orange  Treee. 

Oils,  IVrfamea,  Bxtracta,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrus. 

Conclusion. 


tale  by  all  BookteUert,  or  voiU  be  tent  by  mail  by  the  PubUthert.  Price,  $1.  fn 
E.  R.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Poblishers,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  OTHER  QOMMENDATIONS. 

"We  consider  it  the  beat  work  on  orange  culture  vet  published,  as  it  is  plain,  practical,  and  easily 
understood,  and  is  the  result  of  close  observation  and  careful  experiment.  It  is  a  hand-book  which 
every  one  engaging  in  the  orange  culture  will  find  of  the  greatest  value,  and  if  its  directions  are  care¬ 
fully  followed,  the  new-beginner  will  be  as  sure  of  success  as  the  oldest  culturist.  The  price  is  one 
dollar,  which  may  be  considered  as  high  for  a  book  of  its  size,  but  which  will  save  many  dollars  in  time 
and  money  to  every  new  beginner  in  orange  planting." — 7^  Semi-lVopiecU. 

"  The  author  gives  every  step,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and 
manipulation  till  the  tree  is  at  full  bearing  age.  1  feel  certain  that  this  little  book  is  destined  to  work 
a  vast  change  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  orange  tree,  and  the  new-comer  will  find  in  it  directions, 
plainly  given,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  to  work  at  once  in  the  right  way  to  make  an  orange  grove.” 
—The  Eaet  Florida  Banner. 

Hr.  Pillow,  a  successful  orange-grower  near  Mandarin,  and  horticulturist  from  Rocheeter,  N.  T., 
says :  “  If  I  could  have  had  such  a  book  when  beginning  to  grow  oranges,  it  would  have  saved  me  over 
a  hundred  dollars." 

"  I  have  been  planting  and  cultivating  orange  trees  for  forty  years,  but  have  learned  more  from  your 
book  than  I  had  done  from  all  my  experience.”— (?«>.  Aeoita,  of  Jfandarin,  Fla, 
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PEARS’soap 


Thefamous  Enolish  Complexion  Soap 


Mrs.  LANGTRY;— *From  a  photocmaph  by  Van  der  Weyde  London. 


Established  in  London  100  years,  ] 

A  SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  authoritj 
on  the  Skin, 

PaOFESSOR  SIR  ERASMUS  WiLSOH,  F.R.S., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

15  International  Awards. 

GoodComplexion&NiceHands 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  personal  appearance  .’is 
a  bright  clear  complexion  and  a  soft  skin,  with 
these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive,  with¬ 
out  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 
Many  a  complexion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline 
and  coloured  Toilet  Soap. 

Pga^’  ^sp 

Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies 
and  children  and  others  sensitive  to  the  weather, 
winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  complexion  Soap,  and  is  recommended  by  oU 
the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient, 
Bon-irritant  character.  Redness,  Roughness  and 
Chapping  are  prevented,  and  a  clear  bright  appease^ 
anee  and  soft  velvety  condition  impessrted  and  main- 
taisud,  and  a  good,  healthful  and  attractive  com- 
^exion  ensured.  Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume, 
beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties, 
commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet. 
Its  durability  and  consequent  economy  is 
remarkable. 

THE  BEST  DRUGGISTS  SELL  IT. 


festei  and  it  found  fanting. 


The  foUowing  Ih  taken  from  Thf  Whitprrx of  Peace, 
published  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Platt,  A.  M.,  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Platt  has  be*‘n  using  t'ompound 
Oxygen  for  some  four  years,  and  dining  that  time 
has  testeil  it  In  forty-one  oases,  the  results  of  which 
he  has  voluntarily  given  to  the  public  in  his  paper. 
Mr.  Platt  is  well  kt^W’ii  among  the  Methodists,  to 
which  denomination  he  lielongs,  as  a  truth-loving 
and  consiientiousmian.  No  ((uestion  can,  therefore, 
lie  against  the  fai^ess  of  Ids  roisirt:  I 


“TESTED  AND  NOT  FOUND 
.WANTING. 

“Thirty  years  ofefose  observation  and  study  have 
convince*!  us  that'. the  scien*^  of  medicine  needs 
some  great  Hlnlizcr  adapted  !*»  the  widest  range  of 
diseases,  yet  t  horoughly  pract  Icahle.  For  a  long  time 
we  sought  It  in  electricity, but  for  the  masses  that  is 
an  untame*i  colt— serviceable  if  It  can  be  pniperly 
used.  In  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  no  drug  can  ever 
meet  the  r«M|Ulremenls.  Pour  of  rr/terintetU 

have  led  us  to  believe  that  It  is  fountl  In  the  Cbtn- 
)>ound  Oxygen  *)f  Urs.  Htarkey  h  Palen. 

“  As  we  hav«‘  been  so  severely  <M>ndemned  for  ad¬ 
vertising  this  article  so  largely,  we  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  bets  to  the  Judgment  of  our  readers,  and  also  to 
answer  the  numerous  letters  of  imiulry  that  reach 
i  us  c*>n'-erning  it. 

“  We  have  pertonaUy  tested  Compound  Oxygen  in 
i  forty-one  cases,  with  the  following  results : 

“Class  I.  (yurt  recognized  from  the  outtcl  at  incur- 
able:  One  uterine,  three  consumption,  one  diabetes, 
advanced  stage;  all  greatly  relieved. 

“Class  II.  Oruet  deemed  at  pofwiBi.Y  curable:  1. 

I  Iteranged  several  years,  excessive  nervousness; 

!  much  Improved.  2  and  3.  Hronchial  (Hinsiimption  ; 

I  one  nearly  cured,  the  other  greatly  help«*d,  hut  the 
;  disease  rendered  fatal  by  an  atxrldent.  4.  Bronchitis, 
i  one  lung  useless;  cured.  5.  Constitutional  debility, 
life-long;  lnipr*>ve<l.  «.  Ck>nsumption ;  cured.  7. 
tVmflrrned  and  increasing  lialluclnations;  cured.  8. 
Neuralgia  of  optic  nerve,  gastric  irritation,  great 
nervous  prostration;  abandoned  f<»r  want  of  pr*>per 
Instruction  while  at  a  distance. 

'  “('lass  III.  (yitrt  deemed itrnhahly  curable :  1.  Bron- 
j  chltls  and  hay  fever;  hroncldlls  cured.  2.  Gastric 
feverand  prostration,  lnal)lllty  to  recn|>erato ;  cure*!. 
S  and  4.  General  debility ;  greatly  benetlU'd.  S.  Kiil- 
ney  disease  and  nervous  «lebillty ;  ‘life  saved.’  3. 

!  Persistent  and  harassing  (x>ugh;  cured.  7.  Cough  of 
j  twelve  years' standing;  cured.  8.  Lung  and  heart 
disease;  lungs  cured  and  heart  much  Improved. 

'  |).  tibsllnatecoiigh;  cured.  10.  Consumptive  tenden- 
I  eles  and  cough;  cured.  11.  Cough  and  spermator¬ 


rhea;  <x)Ugh  cured.  12.  Nervous  debility;  cured. 
13.  Sciatic  neuralgia,  nervous  prostration  (life  de¬ 
spaired  of);  cured.  14.  Consumptive  decline; 
‘saved.’  1.%  Bronchial  and  gastric  Irritation  and 
extreme  nervous  prostration  (life  despaired  of— 
(»uld  only  take  oxygen  thre*;  seconds);  cured.  18. 
Nervous  del)llity  and  uterine  troubles;  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  17-20.  Over-work;  all  helped  immediately, 
though  amtinuing  the  work.  21.  Uterine  dlfDcuI- 
ties,  extreme  nervousness  and  hal  lucinations ;  appe¬ 
tite  improved  Immediately,  hut  treatment  unwisely 
abandoned  lest  It  should  increase  stoutness.  22-24. 
Treatment  not  properly  used.  25.  Nervous  debility 
from  overstudy;  helped.  28.  Ifeblllty,  difficulty  of 
hn'athing;  strong  hereditary  consumptive  tenden¬ 
cies;  debility  partly  over*v)ine,  lillTlculty  of  breath¬ 
ing  cured  (still  under  treatment).  27.  Llverwmplalnt 
of  many  years,  and  nervous  derangement;  liver 
decidedly  better.  28.  Lung  disease  and  dyspepsia; 
improve*!,  but  frequent  absence  fy*)m  home  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  treatment. 

“  It  should  beohserved — 

“  1st  Mott  of  these  were  <wes  in  which  physicians 
and  other  remedies  had  failed, 

"2d.  Many  of  them  were  chronic. 

“.Id.  In  thirty-eight  of  the  forty-one  *ras<*sonly  one 
Treatment  (two  months)  was  used,  and  in  no  case 
more  than  two. 

“4th.  Many  of  the  cases  reported  relieved  *>r  helped 
would  un*loubtediy  have  been  cured  by  further 
treatment,  hut  financial  reasons  prevented.  num¬ 
ber  are  still  under  treatment. 

“5th.  This  statement  of  results  is  accurate  to  our 
personal  kn*)wle<lge. 

“  6th.  These  embra*^  all  the  catrt  under  our  own 
direction  Instead  of  being  culled,  as  ordinary  testi- 
m*>nials  are,  from  hundreds  or  thousands  of  exi>erl- 
nients. 

“Knowing  these  bets,  and  knowing,  m*)reover, 
that,  a(HX>rd  i  ng  to  the  reportsof  a  large  Li  fe  I  nsurance 
Company  of  eautet  gf  death  of  its  members  during 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  every  fourth  person 
dle<l  of  lung  disease  (an*l  these,  too,  all  telected  livrt), 
H’c  thmild  deem  ourtelvet  falte  to  the  interest  of  our 
readrrt,  andtraitort  to  humanity,  if  we  failed  to  nutke. 
knou'n  tuch  a  boon  foe  the  suffering. 

“Now,  If  the  Baltimore  Methodist  or  The  PUnircr 
mn  pnsluce  from  the  records  of  any  physician  of 
any  school  or  from  the  history  of  any  proprietary 
remedy,  achievements  equal  to  these,  wo  proffer 
our  columns  for  a  like  publicity ;  still  the  fact  will 
remain,  that  they  have  maligned  this  agency  gf  cure, 
wit  hold  adequate  investigation  of  its  merits,  rrejudice 
an*i  prejudgments  are  as  poor  helps  to  editorial 
*‘onsistency  as  elsewhere  in  life." 


To  those  wh*»  wish  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  this  new  Treatment,  we  will  send,. tree  qf  cevtf,  our 
‘  “  Treatise  on  (Ynnpound  Oxygen"  and  our  pamphlet,  containing  over  fifty  “  Vnsoticited  Testimonials als<», 
1  “  Health  and  Life,”  our  tUiarterly  Record  of  Cases  aiul  Cures  under  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  In 
1  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  by  patients  themselves,  n*id  open  for  verification,  more  remarkcdtlc  results 
i  in  a  single  jteriod  (f  three  months  than  alt  the  medical  journals  in  the  United  Slates  can  shoto  in  a  year  ’ 

ItKPoaiTouY  ON  Pacikic  Coast.— H.  E.  Mathews,  806  Montgomery  Street,  Kan  Francisco,  California, 
j  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

i  DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

I  a.  K  PALEN.*pk. V^M.  d!  and  iiii  Gzrard  Si.  (B^wMiCWtiitiiirkR),  (Phila.,  (Pa. 


SILKS 


[seltzer: 


gold  medal,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  mhaniulriff  pur*' 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  ezoeaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  mnoved.  IthaaMrc 
time$  th«  itrrngtk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  thcrelbrc  far  more  eoonoml. 
cal.  It  ia  dclicioua,  nourtahing. 
Btrrngthening,  caaily  digeated,  and 
admirabiy  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persona  in  bealtb. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


PURCHASING  BT  PROXY, 


TTu  moilrrJerJtportment  mi  SkmrpUttir  Smnt' 
it  pttftci  im  ill  mott  minuit dtimiit.mnJ ikrtugh 
ift  tytttmmiic  uorkingi,  tko^img  by  mail  it  rtu- 
tiertd  emtitr,  mnd  it  t/ltn  mtrt  tmiit/mctorily  tient 
\  I kmm  in  ptrton .  Tktmriiclet  mrdertd  mre  teUcied  [ 
by  tx^trit  mkm  kart  tkcrimgk  knowUdgt  of  tktir 
butintit,  mnd  failk/nUy  they  tktir  Irttrr  of  in- 
tfrntiiont,  tr  if  tkt  malter  it  left  la  tktir  jud£- 
mtnl,  wiU  dit^my  latit  mnd  tkill  in  tkt  ckaict  af 
fmhrict  mnd  gmrnitkingt. 

Lttttrt  af  inquiry  mn  from^ly  rttpandtd  la. 
entm/tfntt,/ritt  tiiltmnd  tmmpltt  tint,  ittimmitt 
firtn  far  Bridal  Trantttmtix,  Manrning  mnd 
TraxaUing  Outfit,  Sckaml  Girlt'  mnd  In/mnti 
H'm  rdrtbtt,  mnd  mlta  C^kaitltry  Fnrnitkingt far 
rtami  mnd  kanttt  All  ardrrt  filltd  witk  cmri 
mnd  ditpmtck.  Addrttt, 

8HARPLES8  A  SONS, 

(tWS  Mtf  ^#7  (liestnat  Alreet, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  -fj 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 

Made  of  the  very  best  material, 
by  the  most  skilful  work¬ 
men.  exnrcaaly  for 


COLUMBIAS 

Arc  the  favorite  with  riders,  and 
their  superiority  in  heaiitr, 
structure,  and  flnish  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all. 

Send  .Ic.  stamp  for  .%  |>sge 
Catalogue,  with  price-list  and 
full  infomiation. 


I  The  Pope  Mfg.  Co., 

665  Wanhineton  6t., 

BOSTON,  inASS, 


During  Spring  weather.  n<uh. 
tng  so  preserves  and  keeps  In  per 
fact  order  the  hinrtions 
^  I  of  the  Imdy  as  a  teaspoon 

IjW  of  Tarrant’s  Selt- 
I  aer  Aaericat, 
I  taken  li 


Conwipatlnn,  Cedie,  Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery  and  other  complain^ 
can  be  eared  by  a  tea  I 
apnonful  of  Tarraat’a  I 
Ocltacr  A|acrlcat.l 
taken  ia  a  glass  of  | 
hot  water.  I  iK 


hsi  water, 
half  an  hour  before 
brsskfast. 


A  teaspoonfUI  in  a  I 
glass  of  hwt  wster,  I 
every  moming,  be- 1 
fora  Mtlng,  is  not  \ 

only  extramelv  baaefl- 1 
clal,  but  a  protaction  I 
against  disease,  which  bo~*~* 
one  caa  a6otd  to  disrafutL 


